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000 in the first half of 1940 to only $83,- 
600,000 in the second half. Exports to 
the British Empire, on the other hand, 
rose by $403,500,000, climbing from $844,- 
600,000 in the first half to $1,248,100,000 
in the second half. 

Although less sharply affected than 
exports, the import trade also showed 
important shifts to the British Empire, 
largely reflecting heavier purchases of 
strategic commodities. At the same 
time, shutting off of sources of supply in 
Continental Europe resulted in lower im- 
ports of finished goods. 


547 1939 to $4,021,000,000 in 1940, an increase 
547 | of 27 percent. The big rise following the 
547 outbreak of war, however, had already 
548 begun in the closing months of 1939, as 
548 | shown in figure 1. After January 1940 
549 there was, as a matter of fact, a slight 
550 | declining tendency, although the monthly | 
550 | rate remained on a much higher level | 
550 than in other recent years. 
551 During the course of 1940, moreover, 
561 | there occurred vast shifts in the destina- 
544 | tion of the export trade which, because of 
their offsetting character, are only 
slightly reflected in the general trend. 
These changes came in the second quarter 
of the year following the German in- 


Empire. Prior to that time this trade 
had shown only a moderate rise as a 
result of the war, but thereafter it soared 
quickly. Broadly speaking, the export 
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both sides of the balance. The net dif- 
ference is not greatly changed from 1939. 


Tourist Expenditures 


American tourist expenditures abroad, 
normally one of the most important 
items in the United States balance of 
payments, have dropped throughout 
most of the world, precipitously in the 
case of Europe and less sharply in the 
Western Hemisphere. Outlays by for- 
eign visitors in the United States also 
declined greatly in 1940. As indicated in 
the footnote to the accompanying table, 
however, the extent of the decline in both 
payments and receipts on tourist account 
is not accurately measured in the unre- 
vised figures for 1939 and the preliminary 
estimates for 1940. The latter are based, 
insofar as the highly important tourist 
trade with Canada is concerned, on new 
methods of recording travel outlays in- 
stituted by the Canadian authorities last 
year. The data so obtained, being far 
more extensive and presumably more 
reliable than anything previously avail- 
able from either country, suggest that 
past estimates of travel expenditure in 
both directions have been too high. Re- 
vision of earlier estimates has not yet 
been completed, and the 1939 and 1940 
totals therefore are not comparable. 

Volume-of-travel data, however, leave 
no doubt as to the general decline in 
tourist outlays in 1940. With respect to 
Canada, that country’s immigration rec- 
ords show entries of only 13,592,429 visi- 
tors from the United States in 1940 
against 16,578,119 in 1939, while Cana- 
dians returning from the United States 
totaled only 6,448,500 in 1940 as compared 
with 11,555,236 in 1939. Travel to and 
from Mexico showed little change in 1940, 
but departures of United States residents 
to oversea countries, including air and 
cruise travel, dropped from 384,000 to 
205,000. Departures to European and 
Mediterranean destinations declined most 
sharply, falling from 135,000 to 16,000, 
but there was also a considerable decrease 
in travel to the West Indies and South 
America. 


Interest and Dividends 


Despite the widespread economic ef- 
fects of the war, United States receipts of 
interest and dividends on foreign invest- 
ments during 1940, estimated at $525,- 
000,000, showed no appreciable changes 
from those of the preceding year. The 
reduction by sinking-fund purchases and 
by repatriations of the principal amount 
of foreign dollar bonds held in the United 
States largely accounted for the slight 
decline from the estimated receipts of 
$531,000,000 in 1939. Cessation of re- 
ceipts from Poland and a drop in receipts 
from Chile were offset by the resumption 
of partial interest payments by Brazil 
and Colombia. Dividends and other in- 
come received from direct investments 
in foreign countries in 1940 were prob- 
ably unchanged, although later detailed 
information may require revision of this 
estimate. 

Income derived from such investments 
in Latin America in 1940 was probably 
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somewhat above the previous year be- 
cause of the continued high level of ac- 
tivity in the raw-material industries so 
important in that area, particularly min- 
ing, and because blocked earnings were 
released in some volume in Brazil during 
the year. Remittances of income from 
Canada, the United Kingdom and Africa 
were not greatly restricted, while receipts 
from Continental Europe and Japan, 
which had not been very large for several 
years, were negligible in 1940. 

Estimated interest and dividend pay- 
ments of $215,000,000 during 1940 to for- 
eigners on investments in the United 
States were, on the other hand, slightly 
higher than in 1939. The increase arose 
chiefly from a gain of 14 percent in aver- 
age dividend payments on United States 
common and preferred shares. This gain 
was more than sufficient to offset the 
combined effects of the year’s net liquida- 
tion of certain outstanding foreign-owned 
issues and the difficulties encountered in 
the transmittal of coupons payable to in- 
vestors residing in countries affected by 
the Treasury freezing orders, especially 
Belgium, France, and the Netherlands. 
Foreign income from direct investments 
in the United States, it is safe to assume, 
rose in 1940 in accordance with the up- 
ward trend in corporate profits. 


Remittances 


Personal or “immigrant” remittances 
to foreign countries, also a characteristic 
feature of the United States balance of 
payments, appear to have declined some- 
what in 1940. There was also a drop in 
such remittances received from abroad. 
Institutional contributions to foreign 
countries, on the other hand, rose by 
about $12,000,000, the increase being ac- 
counted for by remittances for relief pur- 
poses to the belligerent countries of 
Europe. 

Among other service items, Govern- 
ment transactions show considerably 
heavier payments abroad. Heavier out- 
lays for various purposes in the Canal 
Zone and the Philippines, both of which 
are outside the “balance of payments” 
area of the United States, account for the 
increase. 


Gold and Silver Movements 


For many years gold has moved into 
the United States with only occasional 
interruption. From the beginning of 
1934 there have been only 3 months in 
which the net flow has been outward, and 
the net inward movement has exceeded 
a billion dollars each year. Since the 
Munich conference in September 1938 
the inflow has been greatly accelerated, 
as may be seen in figure 2. Net gold im- 
ports, totaling almost $2,000,000,000 in 
1938, reached $3,574,000,000 in 1939 and 
rose further to $4,744,000,000 in 1940. 

In each of these last two years net gold 
imports actually exceeded gross mer- 
chandise exports—a situation without 
precedent in the history of the United 
States. This comparison is valid only 
for illustrating the magnitude of the gold 
movement—not, of course, for indicating 
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gold and capital funds into the Uniteg 
States from foreign countries and cumy. 
lative excess of merchandise exports from 
the United States, 1935-40. 


specifically how the proceeds were used, 
Considerable quantities were added, ip 
fact, to gold held under earmark {or| 
foreign account, the increase in the 
amount so held being $534,000,000 in 1939 
and $645,000,000 in 1940. If thes 
amounts are deducted, the net gold infloy 
remains slightly larger than total mer. 
chandise exports for 1940 but is somewhat 
smaller for 1939. 

As in other recent years, the maja 
portion of this gold was shipped from 
British Empire countries, including gok 
belonging to nonempire countries. Thi 
portion in 1940 was $3,627,917,000, or % 
percent of the total for the year. Despite 
this high degree of concentration, hovw- 
ever, there were 14 countries outside th 
British Empire that sent more tha 
$20,000,000 each and 6 additional coun- 
tries that sent more than $10,000,00| 
each. By contrast, there was only on 
country to which gold shipments ex. 
ceeded gold receipts; that country wa 
Bolivia, to which there was a net export 
of $4,714,619. 





Record Shipments in 1940 


While predictions in the matter ar 
necessarily hazardous, it appears clear 
that huge gold movements such as hav) 
occurred since the fall of 1938 must de-| 
cline drastically. Shipments have been 
greatly in excess of production for SeV- | 
eral years. There is good reason to be! 
lieve that many of the principal goli 
stocks have already been transferred fa! 
the most part to the United States, ani 
in certain other cases it seems unlikelj 
that circumstances would permit furthe 
shipments of importance. 

Future imports, therefore, will prob! 
ably be limited more and more to Cul: 
rent production. Nor, on the cther hand 


can circumstances be readily envisage 
that would lead to a gold movement awaj 
from the United States on a scale com: 
parable to imports during 1940. It } 
thus probable that 1940 has set a recor 
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for international gold shipments that 
last for a very long time. 
Net silver imports during 1940 were 
760,000, the lowest since the silver- 
urchase program of 1934 was started. 
The figure was, nevertheless, large enough 
to bring cumulative net silver imports 
since the beginning of 1934 to more than 


| $1,000 000,000 ° 


Capital Movements 


As already indicated, net gold and 


"silver imports in 1940 exceeded net re- 


ceipts on trade and service account by 
more than $2,800,000,000. Assuming 
that the trade and service estimates are 
reasonably correct, this difference indi- 
cates that there must have been a net 
capital movement of approximately that 
amount into the United States during 
the year. This figure would, in princi- 
ple, represent the net result of all kinds 
of capital transactions—for example, the 
net rise in bank balances in this country 
for the account of foreigners; withdraw- 
als on balance by Americans of their 
panking funds abroad; net sales of se- 
curities, either domestic or foreign, by 
Americans to foreigners or vice versa; 
net reductions in commercial credits 
granted to foreigners; advance payment 
by foreign purchasers for American 
goods; and similar transactions. 

On the basis of available statistics, 
however, it is not possible to account for 
more than about half of the net capital 
movement indicated on the above basis. 
Figures on long- and short-term capital 
transactions available in official reports 
(Monthly Bulletin of the Treasury De- 
partment) show a net inflow of banking 
and brokerage funds amounting to 
$820,000,000 ‘or, as shown in the table, 
a net inflow of $873,000,000 in short- 
term banking funds and a net outflow 
of $53,000,000 on long-term account) - 

Additional data not covered in the 
Treasury reports bring the net inflow to 
$1,400,000,000. These additional data 
relate chiefly to the financial operations 
of belligerent countries in the United 
States. In connection with their pur- 
chases of war supplies in this country, 
the United Kingdom and France made 
some payments considerably in advance 
of the export of the goods and provided 
capital assistance to certain producers 
where new plant facilities were needed. 
(After the Franco-German Armistice, 
the United Kingdom took over many of 
the French commitments in this coun- 
try. Up to the end of 1940, advance 
payments by the British Government had 
amounted to $570,000,000 and capital 
assistance to $150,000,000, a total of 
$720,000,000 of what might be called 
British nonbanking credits in the United 
States. Adjustments to take care of esti- 
mated French advances, together with 
various other transactions, are included 
in the miscellaneous capital items shown 
in the accompanying table. 


Rise in Foreign Deposits Here 


Foreign short-term funds in the United 
States, as reported by banks and brokers 
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to the Treasury, amounted to $3,980,- 
000,000 at the end of 1940, an increase of 
$690,000,000 during the year. Most of 
these additional funds came from France, 
Canada, Switzerland, and Sweden and 
represented primarily the proceeds of 
gold shipments on official account to the 
United States. The greater part of the 
movement occurred during the first 7 
months of the year. Far Eastern and 
Latin American short-term accounts also 
increased, but part of the latter probably 
represented European capital. Of the 
major countries, only the United King- 
dom showed a substantial reduction in 
its bank balances here. 

In contrast to the general rise in for- 
eign short-term funds in the United 
States, foreign holdings of United States 
securities showed a net decline. Net 
sales of domestic securities, as reported 
to the Treasury, were $137,000,000 in 1940. 
The principal sellers were the United 
Kingdom, Canada, and Japan. 

The possibility of changes in foreign 
investments in the United States has 
been restricted to a considerable degree 
by the action of the United States Gov- 
ernment in blocking the assets of certain 
countries under foreign occupation. This 
step was first taken following Germany’s 
occupation of Denmark and Norway in 
April 1940, and other countries subse- 
quently affected during the year were 
the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxemburg, 
France, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Rumania. By executive order it was re- 
quired that the assets of these countries 
in the United States should be registered 
with the Treasury Department and that 
transactions relating to such assets 
should be subject to license by that De- 
partment. 

Much of the increase in foreign short- 
term funds in the United States may be 
explained by these so-called “freezing” 
orders, which, particularly in the case of 
France, immobilized balances that had 
accumulated during the first half of the 
year and were intended to cover future 
procurement needs in this country. 


Reduction in United States Assets Abroad 


Foreign balances of United States 
banks and brokers were further drasti- 
cally reduced during 1940 by more than 
$160,000,000 to $410,000,000. This with- 
drawal of funds was quite general from 
all areas except Latin America, where 
there was a slight increase. Such a 
trend was only natural in view of the 
restricted field for the extension of trade 
credits and the conduct of foreign trade. 


Net purchases of foreign securities by 
foreigners amounted to $84,000,000 and 
served to reduce still further the gradu- 
ally dwindling portfolio of such invest- 
ments held in the United States. Most 
of the net purchases were made by Can- 
ada, Latin American countries, and 
Japan. They were largely connected 
with ordinary sinking-fund operations 
and redemptions at maturity of foreign 
dollar bonds previously sold in the United 
States. 
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Unrecorded Capital Movement 


The difference between the $1,400,000,- 
000 net inflow accounted for by available 
data on capital movements and the 
$2,800,000,000 indicated by the other bal- 
ance-of-payments items cannot be ex- 
plained in quantitative terms on the basis 


’ of information now at hand. As implied 


above, this difference (shown in the table 
as “Other transactions and residual”) is 
believed to represent chiefly unrecorded 
capital transactions in view of the fact 
that it would not be greatly reduced by 
the most generous revisions possible in 
trade and service items. 

There are various possibilities whereby 
international capital transfers may not 
be fully reflected in the statistics on 
short-term balances and security trans- 
actions reported by banks and security 
brokers and dealers. For one thing, funds 
actually owned by foreigners may be held 
in this country under domestic names for 
various purposes and would thus not be 
included in the reported totals for foreign 
balances here. Similarly, funds pre- 
viously held by banks in this country for 
foreign account may be withdrawn in the 
form of currency, thus tending to reduce 
the reported totals for foreign-owned 
bank balances here without, however, any 
actual transfer abroad having occurred. 
Furthermore, refugee funds previously 
transferred to the United States may be 
shifted from foreign to domestic ad- 
dresses with the arrival of the owners in 
this country. Here again such changes 
would tend to reduce the net recorded in- 
ward movement. 

In all these and other similar cases, 
however, it is possible only to speculate 
as to their actual importance, since no 
statistical measure of the unrecorded 
movement is available. 





Swiss Industries Fair 


In spite of the war the twenty-fifth 
annual Swiss Industries Fair will be held 
at Basle from April 19 to 29 this year. 

Up-to-date exposition buildings will 
house the exhibits which will be pre- 
sented in the following general classifi- 
cations: arts and crafts, ceramics; office 
supplies, business organization; paper, 
graphic arts, advertising; textiles and 
fashions; leather, travel requisites; 
sports, toys, music; pharmaceutical 
goods, cosmetics, chemistry; household 
wares; bakery, butchers’ and laundry 
machinery; electricity; gas, water; trans- 
portation; machinery, tools, precision 
mechanics; building trade; foodstuffs, 
nourishment. In addition to these, ar- 
rangements are being made for a num- 
ber of special groups. 

The management of the Fair empha- 
sizes the practical purpose it serves in 
affording easy and comprehensive in- 
spection of Swiss industrial achieve- 
ments, with opportunity to place orders 
if desired. 

Inquiries may be addressed to: The 
Swiss Industries Fair, Basle, Switzerland, 
the Legation of Switzerland, Washing- 
ton, D. C., or any Swiss Consular Office. 
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Lumber Exports at 40-Year Low in 1940 


W. LeRoy Neubrech, Forest Products Division 


Foreign demand for American logs and 
lumber in 1940 was the lowest in over 40 
years. Exports during the year recorded 
at 923,696 M board feet were 21 percent 
less than in 1939 and almost 13 percent 
under the low level reached in 1938. Of 
the 1940 total, lumber accounted for 
852,760 M feet and logs 70,936 M feet. 


Europe and Orient Normally the Largest 
Outlets 


The decline in exports of logs and lum- 
ber has been due entirely to unsettled 
world conditions and the fact that lum- 
ber is not an essential war material. 
Formerly the Orient and Europe were the 
most important outlets. In recent years 
(previous to 1937) Japan and China were 
the leading markets for American soft- 
woods but Sino-Japanese hostilities, 
which started in July 1937, resulted in a 
sharp curtailment in purchases of lum- 
ber from the United States. In Europe 
there was a succession of fairly impor- 
tant markets coming under German 
occupation or being blockaded in the 
early part of 1940, with the result that 
our lumber export trade with these coun- 
tries during the remainder of the year 
was closed. Included in such areas were 
Germany itself, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, France, Italy, and Greece. 

The United Kingdom bought moderate 
quantities of American lumber imme- 
diately prior to the outbreak of the 
European war in 1939 but for a number 
of months following purchases by that 
country ceased almost altogether. 
Toward the middle of 1940, however, fair 
quantities of American lumber were 
again purchased for reconstruction and 
other emergency requirements, but the 
trade declined sharply in the last few 
months of the year. 


Larger Share Now Goes to Latin 
America 

On the other hand, certain Latin 
Amercan countries (such as Argentina 
and Uruguay) and South Africa, found 
their former supplies of Scandinavian 
softwood lumber curtailed, if not entirely 
shut off, by the European war, with the 
result that some of this business was 
diverted to the United States. Thus, 
while the percentage of exports to Europe 
in 1940 declined, that of the total trade 
to Mexico, Central America, and South 
America increased. 


Reiative Importance of Softwocd and 
Hardwood Markets 


Softwood lumber exports accounted for 
82.5 percent of total lumber exports in 
1940. In 1939, the last year for which 
data are compiled for total exports of 
lumber by countries, the United Kingdom 
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The importance of our lumber 
export trade may be gaged from 
the fact that it normally accounts 
for 8 to 10 percent of our total 
domestic production, and at times 
has been the factor which deter- 
mined the industry’s profit or loss, 
particularly for the export regions 
of the Pacific Coast and the South. 

Since about 1870 the United 
States has been the largest lumber- 
producing country of the world, 
and for many years previous to 
1930 was the major lumber ex- 
porting nation. This was a logical 
development, for no other country 
possesses such large, commercially 
accessible forest areas located in 
relative proximity to tidewater. 
No other country possesses such 
varied forest resources, both hard- 
woods and softwoods, suitable for 
so many construction and indus- 
trial purposes. 

Many grades and sizes are pro- 
duced in excess of domestic re- 
quirements. In the South and on 
the Pacific Coast the very location 
of the industry makes it desirable, 
if not essential, that both foreign 
and domestic business is available 
for profitable operation and util- 
ization. 











was the most important softwood mar- 
ket, followed by Argentina, China, and 
Hong Kong, Japan, Peru, Cuba, Canada, 
Republic of Panama, and Canal Zone, the 
Netherlands, and Belgium. 

Hardwood lumber exports, accounting 
for 17.5 percent of total lumber exports 
in 1940, have depended primarily upon 
three markets. Of these, the United 
Kingdom is outstanding, taking in 1939 
nearly 63 percent of total hardwood 
lumber exports, followed by Canada with 
16 percent and the Netherlands, 3.8 per- 
cent. Among the less important hard- 
wood markets were Belgium, Norway, 
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Mexico, Argentina, Union of South Afri 
and Cuba. ; 





Relation of Exports to Production 


In the last decade lumber exports ac. 
counted for 8 to 10 percent of total lum. 
ber production of the United States, Fo; 
example, in 1929 lumber production ag- 
gregated 36,886 million board feet ang 
exports 3,094 million feet (not inclu 
box shooks and sawed railroad ties)—the 
percentage of the total exported being | 
8.4 percent. In 1940 total lumber pro. 
duction is estimated at approximately 
26,985 million feet and exports totaleg 
853 million feet—the percentage exporteg 
being only about 3.2 percent. Lumber 
production in 1940 was 27 percent less 
than in 1929, while exports were 72 per. 
cent smaller. 





Factors Affecting Foreign Trade in 1949 


The history of the World War ip 
1914 discloses that lumber, while neces- 
sary in moderate quantities, is not a criti. 
cal or vital material for warring nations. 
Under war conditions normal new home 
and apartment house building and other 
general construction ceases and certain 
products fabricated of wood such as fur. | 
niture, become luxuries. Thus, lumber | 
requirements by nations at war are | 
sharply curtailed. This has proven true | 
in the current Japanese-Chinese disturb- | 
ance and in Europe. For exmaple, the | 
United Kingdom has found food, muni- | 
tions, planes, and other war supplies to 
be much more vital than lumber, and 
shipping space is allocated only for the 
bare requirements of lumber which are 
necessary for reconstruction purposes, | 
shipbuilding, packing, and similar im. | 
portant requirements. 


European Lumber Business Realined 


The European lumber trade has been 
entirely realined as a result of the war. 
Several European countries—principally 
Sweden, Finland, the Soviet Union, 
Poland, and Rumania—were important | 
producers of lumber for export to other | 


Value of Exports and Imports of Logs, Lumber, and Allied Products 








EXPORTS 
Wood, unmanufactured (logs, etc.) 


Sawmill products (lumber) 
Wood manufactures !___ 


IMPORTS 
Wood, unmanufactured (logs, etc.) 
Sawmill products (lumber) __- 
Wood manufactures !__. 


Total 


"1938 1939 1940 


| 





$7,667,403 | $4,561,315 | $3,332,700 | $2, 603, 58 
53, 703, 097 35, 686, 690 41, 212, 062 | 36, 781, 266 | 
18,476,836 | 14,115,784 | 12,761,646 | 19, 023, 68 
79,847,336 | 54,363,789 | 57,306,417 | 58, 408, 482 
8, 990, 030 7, 944, 384 | 8, 254, 200 , 508 
26, 173, 239 19, 210, 837 20, 049, 668 24, 177, 362 
, 223, 817 3, 146, 047 11, 030, 989 9, 797, 624 
40, 387, 086 30, 301,268 | 39, 334, 947 42, 233, 583 





1 Does not include furniture. 
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nearby countries, especially the United 
Kingdom and to overseas markets. In 
particular Scandinavian softwoods were 
q very important factor in every Euro- 
pean lumber-importing country, as well 
gs in such far-away markets as South 
Africa and Argentina. 

The German occupation of Austria, 
cechoslovakia, parts of Poland, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, parts of France 
and Norway, and the Soviet occupation 
of parts of Poland and Finland, together 
with the British blockade of the Atlantic 
and Mediterranean, brought about a com- 
plete collapse of normal trade. 


Europe’s Purchases from the United 
States Sharply Lower 


American lumber exporters are con- 
fronted with a loss of several important 


| guropean markets as the result of the 


war situation. In the year prior to the 
outbreak of hostilities (October 1938 
through September 1939) Europe (in- 
cluding the United Kingdom) took 28.6 
percent of the total softwood lumber 
exported from the United States and 76.9 
percent of the hardwood lumber shipped 
to world markets. The trade dropped to 
21.3 percent for softwoods and 57.7 per- 
cent for hardwoods in the war period, 
October 1939 through September 1940. 


Japan’s Restricted Economy Reduced 
Lumber Imports 


For several years prior to 1929 Japan 
was the outstanding market for Ameri- 
can softwood lumber and logs, taking 
from 700 million feet to around 1,300 
million feet annually. During the depres- 
sion era from 1930 through 1936, how- 
ever, our exports to Japan were reduced 
to 300 to 400 million feet a year. 

The outbreak of Sino-Japanese hostili- 
ties in 1937 brought about a further re- 
duction in Japan’s imports from the 
United States to about 250 million feet, 
while in 1938 the volume declined to only 
about 50 million feet. Thus, Japan’s im- 
ports from the United States declined 95 
percent from the high of earlier years, 
with the result that Japan dropped from 
our most important to one of our less 
important world lumber markets. 


The Situation In Latin America 


Because of the prevalence of large na- 
tive-timber resources in most of Latin 
America, only a few countries in that 
area have imported noteworthy quanti- 
ties of American lumber in past years, 
the more important being Argentina, 
Cuba, Republic of Panama, Panama 
Canal Zone, Mexico, Peru, and Costa 
Rica. 

Importation of lumber into Argentina 
during 1940 declined sharply, receipts of 
American southern pine and Douglas fir 
being the lowest since 1933. There was 
a noticeable slackness in construction ac- 
tivity during the year both in urban and 
rural districts. This, of course, accounted 
for the major part of the decline in de- 
mand for lumber. 

The Argentine Government has placed 
& 50-percent exchange quota on lumber 
imports based upon value of imports in 
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1940. With the higher prices now in 
effect, it is doubtful if quantities im- 
ported will even amount to the allotted 
quotas. 

Although Cuban industry in certain 
commodities was affected by curtailment 
of exports to Europe, demand for Ameri- 
can lumber continued fairly satisfactory 
during 1940. The United States is 
Cuba’s principal outlet for such products 
as sugar and tobacco, thus dollar ex- 
change was available for the purchase of 
American products. 

Nevertheless, unsettled world condi- 
tions did affect economic conditions in 
Cuba moderately, with the result that 
construction activity was not as great as 
in the previous year and demand for 
lumber declined somewhat. 


Panama and Panama Canal Zone Bought 
Heavier in 1940 


Owing to a large expansion of the con- 
struction program in Panama and United 
States Government construction in the 
Canal Zone, demand for American lum- 
ber in those areas increased substantially 
in 1940. In fact, according to trade in- 
formation, expenditures for construction 
probably set a new record with indica- 
tions of continued strong demand in 1941. 
Lumber takings from the United States 
consisted largely of Douglas fir and 
southern pine. 


Construction Activity in Mexico Bolsters 
Demand 


Both Government building and private 
construction in Mexico were at a high 
level during most of 1940, with the result 
that demand for American lumber was 
good. Toward the close of the year, how- 
ever, importers reported difficulty in ob- 
taining suitable supplies of American 
lumber because of demands for defense 
program in the United States. Trade 
information indicates that construction 
and industrial activity in Mexico will con- 
tinue upward into 1941 with a sustained 
strong demand for lumber. 


Costa Rica Buys Pine Largely for 
Fruit Industry 


Normally the United States supplies 
about one-half of the lumber imported 
into Costa Rica, primarily pine for use 
by American-controlled fruit companies. 

The Costa Rican economic situation 
was affected noticeably toward the end 
of the year by the European war since 
approximately 75 percent of its log ex- 
ports (including cedar) previously went 
to Germany. 


Peru Demand Remains Steady 


Construction activity in Peru continued 
at a satisfactory level during 1940 with 
the result that lumber demand was ap- 
proximately normal. Importers pur- 
chased fairly heavily during the first 
half of the year in anticipation of higher 
prices and difficult shipping conditions, 
and stocks were fairly heavy during most 
of the year. 

Several other Latin American areas in- 
cluding Guatemala, Honduras, Barbados, 
Jamaica, Trinidad, and Tobago, Bolivia, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela take moderate 
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quantities of American lumber, princi- 
pally for construction purposes. Most 
of these countries felt the effect of the 
war to some degree since some of their 
products were formerly marketed in 
European countries, with the result that 
dollar exchange available for purchases 
of American lumber became limited in 
some instances. 

It appears that Latin American coun- 
tries in general will not increase pur- 
chases of American lumber during the 
current year. 


Australian and New Zealand Trade 
Sharply Curtailed 


For several years previous to the cur- 
rent war, Australia and New Zealand had 
restricted imports of lumber from the 
United States, most of the business going 
to Canada because of Empire preferences. 


South African Market Grows in 
Importance 


The closing of Baltic sources of soft- 
wood supplies presented opportunities in 
the Union of South Africa for American 
lumber, but toward the close of the year 
this factor was offset by a decline in 
general demand from prewar levels due 
to economic conditions. Government 
buying offset to some extent private de- 
mand but by the last quarter of 1940 
the lumber business was reported to 
be about 30 percent less than the same 
period of 1939. Building construction 
slackened materially during the year and 
there is little prospect of improvement 
in 1941. 

Outlook 


Not until the European war is over 
and the Chinese incident settled can 
American lumber exporters look for a 
possible return of foreign lumber busi- 
ness in the volume which formerly pre- 
vailed, since there are no other countries 
in the world which can replace our 
former European and oriental markets. 
The outlook is entirely speculative. Fol- 
lowing settlement of the European war 
it appears that a vast reconstruction 
program would be necessary to replace 
factories, bridges, docks, warehouses, and 
other buildings destroyed during the 
conflict. The situation in Spain follow- 
ing the revolution has indicated the ex- 
tensive damage resulting from the bomb- 
ing of cities. Thus, the area encom- 
passing the United Kingdom, Spain, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Germany, Poland, Italy, 
Greece, Egypt, and Libya would require 
a giant reconstruction program. A sim- 
ilar situation would appear to exist in 
China. 

There would appear to be little ques- 
tion that such broad-scale rebuilding 
would be inevitable, but here again Spain 
might offer a good example of what 
might be expected. Because of Spain’s 
economic condition, it has not been pos- 
sible to rebuild extensively or quickly. 
Lumber has been badly needed but be- 
cause of lack of dollar exchange could 
not be purchased from the United States 
or elsewhere except in limited and in- 
adequate quantities. 
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Japan’s Economic Position in 1940 


Prepared in Far Eastern Section, Division of Regional Information 


During the greater part of 1940 Japan’s 
major efforts were directed toward re- 
adjustment of the nation’s economy 
along lines considered most practicable 
for the realization of two main objectives, 
(1) establishment of a highly organized 
national-defense system and (2) creation 
of a so-called “Great East Asia Co- 
Prosperity Sphere.” Continuation of the 
conflict in China and repercussions from 
the European war intensified the urgency 
for such efforts. Further, these factors 
were chiefly responsible for the birth of 
the New National Structure Movement, 
hastening of the plan for a Greater East 
Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere, and the con- 
clusion of the Tripartite Pact. 

The New National Structure Movement 
calls for virtual abandonment of eco- 
nomic liberalism, institution of complete 
totalitarianism, and consolidation of in- 
dustrial units into small groups strictly 
controlled by the State. It provides also 
numerous restrictions on the use of cor- 
porate, bank, and private funds, and 
strict control of the production, distribu- 
tion, and consumption of all important 
commodities. 

The Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity 
Sphere has for its declared object the 
establishment of an independent and self- 
sufficient economic bloc comprising an 
extensive, but as yet undefined, area in 
Asia, dominated by Japan, with the 
Japan-“Manchukuo”-China bloc forming 
the nucleus of the larger unit. 


Business Recession Discernible 


Strengthening of State control over 
every phase of the nation’s life—indus- 
trial, financial, agricultural, commercial, 
political, and social—featured the efforts 
toward economic reorganization. Despite 
progress made in this direction, one out- 
standing feature of the general economic 
activity in 1940 was the recession, clearly 
discernible, in industrial production, ag- 
ricultural output, financial developments, 
foreign trade, ordinary business transac- 
tions, and profits. 


Industrial Production Disappointing 


All available indexes and reports indi- 
cate a slow deterioration in industry 
under the continuous strain of the pro- 
tracted struggle in China. As results 
of that struggle there have eventuated 
the broad extension of State control, seri- 
ous shortages of essential materials, 
labor, and electric power, due to the 
drought, and a further decline in indus- 
trial efficiency. At the same time the 
major policy of expanding the nation’s 
productive capacity has encountered 
numerous obstacles, chiefly from limita- 
tions in the controlled economy. 

The materials-mobilization plan en- 
countered difficulties from the low level 


of industrial and agricultural production, 
and from curtailed imports. Extensive 
economic plans for yen-bloc areas also 
fell short of their objective as receipts 
of raw materials from occupied China 
continued to prove disappointing. Eco- 
nomic penetration into China has as yet 
shown little profit. 

Heavy industries suffered greatly from 
a shortage of materials. Plants turning 
out. consumers’ products also suffered 
from similar shortages, but their posi- 
tion was made more difficult by the de- 
cline in export demand and the restric- 
tions placed on sales in the domestic 
market. 

The general industrial-production in- 
dex for the first 8 months of 1940 dropped 
3.6 percent and the manufacturers’ index 
declined by 4.5 percent, while mining 
was up 2.8 percent, compared with the 
Same period in 1939. Extensive reces- 
sions occurred in the output of cotton 
yarns and textiles, silk yarns, and rayon 
yarns and textiles, but silk-textile pro- 
duction advanced on heavier demand as 
a substitute for cotton goods. 


Decline in Cotton Exports, Other Adverse 
Factors, Hit Cotton Industry 


The cotton spinning and weaving in- 
dustry operated on a greatly reduced 
basis during 1940. The decline from the 
relatively high level of activity of 1939 
was the result of the slump in cloth ex- 
ports to foreign markets. Demand for 
Japanese textiles slackened primarily be- 
cause of the spread of European hostili- 
ties and the consequent inaccessibility 
of certain markets. Intensification of 
exchange and import restrictions by 
warring nations and their oversea pos- 
sessions, as well as overstocked condi- 
tions of certain markets as a result of 
the heavy speculative purchases made 
in the latter part of 1939, were also 
factors. 

As a consequence of the falling off of 
sales to foreign-currency markets there 
was an accumuiation of cloth stocks in 
Japan and a decline in average export 
prices. Total cotton-cloth shipments for 
the first 9 months of 1940, the latest pe- 
riod for which details are available, 
amounted to 1,373,820,414 square yards, 
valued at 288,963,000 yen, a 22.1 percent 
volume decline, but a 0.4 percent increase 
in value over shipments during the same 
period in 1939. No details are available 
concerning the countries of destination 
of cloth shipments. 


Smaller Purchases of American Cotton 
Anticipated 


Japan’s cotton spinning and weaving 
industry was an important consumer of 
American cotton during the past cotton 
season, but prospects for the sale of the 


American product to Japan during the 
1941 season are not bright. Whereas 
Japanese imports of American cotton 
reached almost 900,000 bales during the 
cotton year ended July 31, 1940, or aboyt 
40 percent of total cotton imports, it jg 
reliably estimated that the 1940-41 tak. 
ings will not amount to more than 250,009 
to 300,000 bales. American cotton is be. 
ing displaced by Brazilian and Indian 


growths, but total consumption of aj , 


types this year is expected to fall fay 
below that for the previous cotton year. 


Iron and Steel Production Retarded by 
Shortage of Materials 


Operating conditions in the iron ang 
steel industry were unfavorable during 
1940. Production volume undoubtedly 
fell below the 1939 level. This resulted 
from acute power and fuel shortages, the 
sharp decline in the volume of scrap-iron 
imports, and the virtual cessation of 
scrap imports after application of the 
licensing system by the United States, 
Other retarding factors were the poor 
quality of scrap available, and reduced 
arrivals of pig iron and iron ore from 
India and British Malaya, the result of 
the dearth of shipping facilities, and 
export restrictions in those areas. 
Throughout the year the industry was 
subjected to intensified official regulation 
and control, with the object of obtaining 
maximum efficiency from the limited 
supplies of raw materials available. 

Despite optimistic comments of leaders 
of the iron and stee] industry, the scrap 


iron shortage is expected drastically to | 


curtail mill operations during 1941. The 
Government has ordered a reduction in 
the quantity of scrap for consumption in 
flat furnaces from 47 percent to 42 per- 
cent, and all production quotas for steel 
ingots and semifinished goods were re- 
duced by 5 percent during the last quarter 
of 1940 in order to conserve existing 
stocks. Since the supply of scrap from 
domestic sources other than the steel in- 
dustry is less than one-fourth the volume 
required for the “flat” furnaces alone— 
which are said to produce about one- 
third of the nation’s steel output—various 
efforts were being made at the end of 
the year to operate on reduced scrap 
rations. These efforts included the utili- 
zation of the low-grade domestic ores 
and iron sand, the development of fur- 
naces designed to produce steel direct 


from pig iron, the use of small quantities | 
of scrap in flat-furnace operations, and | 
iron resources of | 


exploitation of the 
North China. 


Small Increase In Employment Confined 
To Large-Scale Industries 


A perceptible decline occurred in the 
rate of increase in employment in Jap- 
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anese industries during 1940. Whereas 
there WaS an approximate gain of 10 
percent during the first 9 months of 1939, 
there was only a 2.4 percent increase be- 
tween September 1939 and September 
1940. During this period, employment in 
the textile industry fell 6.1 percent, while 
employment in the paper industry de- 
clined 7.9 percent. Most employees added 
to factory pay rolls were engaged by the 
jarge-scale enterprises—that is, those 
naving more than 50 workers. 

Average wage rates were 8.2 percent 
higher during the first 9 months of the 
year, compared with the same period in 
1939. Actual earnings rose as a result 
of longer working hours, increasing about 
10 percent over the preceding year. Both 
wage rates and earned income, however, 
were significantly below the rise in liv- 
ing costs of the working classes, which 
advanced by 18.3 percent. 


Higher Prices, Increased Living Costs 
Create Serious Problem 


At the beginning of 1940 it was obvious 
that the question of checking the upward 
trend in commodity prices and living 
¢ sts was one of the outstanding eco- 
nomic problems facing the Japanese peo- 
ple, since marked rises subsequent to the 
outbreak of the China Incident were def- 
jnitely responsible for the higher produc- 
tion costs in industry and the general low- 
ering of the standard of living of the 
masses. Obviously, no degree of control 
instituted could check the rising costs of 
vital foreign raw materials required by 
defense industries; but producers were 
compensated, by official subsidies, for the 
higher costs of materials required by the 
iron and steel industry. Subsidies were 
also granted to prevent increasing pro- 
duction costs from being passed on to 
consumers of coal and matches. 

Average wholesale prices during the 
first 11 months of 1940 were 13.3 percent 
higher than in the same period of 1939. 
Retail prices increased to an even greater 
degree, the average for the year being 
17.3 percent above the 1939 level. Aver- 
age wholesale and retail price indexes 
of the Bank of Japan for the first 11 
months of 1940 indicate that the former 
have risen 30 percent and the latter 50.5 
percent since the outbreak of the China 
Incident. Living costs for. salaried 
workers’ averaged 17.4 percent higher 
during 1940 than in 1939, while the in- 
crease in living costs for laboring classes 
was even greater, amounting to 18.3 
percent. 


Agricultural Income Drops 


Although a considerable volume of 
farm-control legislation was put into 
effect during 1940, no satisfactory solu- 
tion was found for the shortage of ferti- 
lizers, farm implements, and labor, or 
for the problems relating to agricultural 
finance which have troubled farmers for 
many years. The advantages which the 
rural population gained from higher 
prices for farm products in 1939 failed to 
continue through the rast year, owing to 
the establishment of maximum official 
Prices for all types of commodities, fre- 
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quently at levels lower than the former 
prevailing rate. 

The value of agricultural output was 
approximately 8.5 percent below 1939, 
chiefly as a result of shortage in fertilizers 
and labor and of unfavorable weather 
conditions. The rice crop was 11.7 per- 
cent under 1939 and 6.6 percent below the 
5-year average. Cocoon production de- 
clined 3.6 percent and barley 3 percent, 
but wheat production increased by 8 
percent. 

Government control was extended to 
the distribution of numerous agricultural 
products, especially rice, sugar, charcoal, 
and eggs. Official price-fixing regula- 
tions were applied to practically all farm 
products, and a rationing system was in- 
stituted for the distribution of staple food 
supplies. 

Agricultural income was estimated at 
4,000,000,000 yen, a decline of 8.6 percent 
from 1939. Plans have been projected 
for a substantial increase in agricultural 
output in 1941 through the medium of 
planned production of rice and other 
staple foodstuffs, improvement of tillable 
land, and increased production of fer- 
tilizers; but the same limiting factors 
will probably prevail, so no impressive 
results can be expected. 


Raw-Silk Prices and Exports Decline 


During the first 6 months of 1940 raw- 
silk prices dropped from a high of 2,410 
yen per bale (of 132.28 pounds) in Janu- 
ary for 13/15 denier white D-grade to a 
low of 1,359 yen in June, the price at 
which Government purchases were made 
in order to stabilize quotations. Total 
Government purchases for the year are 
reported to have been about 100,000 
bales. 

Total exports of raw silk during 1940 
are estimated at 289,382 bales, a decline 
of 25 percent compared with 1939. Ship- 
ments to the United States are estimated 
at 254,810 bales, a decrease of 23.1 per- 
cent from 1939, while the extent of de- 
cline in exports to other countries is 
believed to be even higher. 


Lower Rice Consumption Necessitated 
by Shortages 


Numerous official steps were taken dur- 
ing 1940 to insure fhe people against a 
serious rice shortage as a result of the 
low 1939 crop and small carry-over from 
the previous year. It is reported that 
purchases of rice from China and South- 
eastern Asia were made to the extent of 
between 51,000,000 and 66,000,000 bushels. 
Efforts were made to reduce domestic 
consumption by encouraging the use of 
such substitutes as bread, noodles, pota- 
toes, and beans, and by official measures 
to enforce the use of a mixture of foreign 
rice and domestic rice during the first 
half of the year, and of rice and barley 
during the latter part. Further curtail- 
ments have also been effected in the pro- 
duction of Japanese rice wine, while local 
rationing systems have been established 
in various parts of the country. It is 
anticipated that a nation-wide ticket sys- 
tem will come into force during 1941. 
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Various plans to increase the rice crop 
have been projected, but no satisfactory 
solution to the shortage of fertilizers and 
labor has been found. The Taiwan crop 
was seriously affected by pests and bad 
weather conditions, but the Chosen har- 
vest, though below normal, was estimated 
to be well above the 1939 yield. It is ex- 
pected that fairly extensive imports of 
foreign rice will again be necessary in 
1941. 


Financial Strain Evident 


The strain on financial resources was 
manifested during 1940 by an increase of 
1,112,377,000 yen in the note circulation, 
a decline of 12 percent in the rate of na- 
tional bond absorption, and a rise of 
6,668,000,000 yen, or almost 24 percent, in 
the national debt. Other significant 
financial developments were the substan- 
tially heavier taxes, a striking increase of 
117 percent in the import excess in mer- 
chandise trade with foreign-currency 
countries, and a reduction of 50 percent 
in the value of gold exports. 

By the end of 1940 the China Incident 
had cost Japan a substantial sum—more 
than 16,000,000,000 yen—and still re- 
mained the nation’s major problem 
further complicated by European war de- 
velopments. The demand for funds rose 
consistently because of the urgency of 
national bond absorption and the need 
to provide funds for the industrial-pro- 
duction expansion program. Efforts to 
satisfy these demands were not overly 
successful, for a decided scarcity of funds 
prevailed, especially during the latter 
half of the year. Furthermore there ap- 
peared concrete signs of a recession from 
the high degree of ostensible prosperity 
and economic activity attained through 
1939 as a result of the China Incident. 
The rates of increase in bank deposits 
and postal savings dropped. Business 
profits ana the value of bill clearings 
were lower, while the number and value 
of dishonored bills were notably higher. 
There was a marked decrease in the num- 
ber of applicants for permits for capital 
increases and for the establishment of 
new businesses. 

There was also a decline in production 
volume, and unprecedented demand for 
cash which stiffened money rates, a sub- 
stantial shrinkage in the corporate de- 
benture market, and a steady downward 
tendency throughout the year in stock- 
market transactions and prices. Ordi- 
nary banks adopted a more cautious at- 
titude toward applications for loans. 
Participation in industrial finance and 
bond absorption by semi-Government 
banks and the Deposits Bureau of the 
Ministry of Finance was greater, and 
Government control was strengthened 
over corporate and private funds and 
bank loans. 

A salient feature of the financial sit- 
uation during 1940 was the very obvious 
determination of the Government to con- 
script all available funds for wartime 
industries and for the purchase of na- 
tional bonds. Toward this end efforts 
were made to establish a high degree of 
planned financing through regulation of 
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credit and the bringing under State con- 
trol of all private, corporate, and bank 
funds. Several important ordinances 
were enforced to accelerate the con- 
scription of funds and promote private 
investment in bonds. 


Foreign Exchange Scarcer 


The greater paucity of foreign ex- 
change was demonstrated by the almost 
complete stoppage of issuance of ex- 
change permits for imports of nonmili- 
tary materials, more rigid supervision 
over all exchange transactions, and by 
enforcement of additional contro] meas- 
ures. Such permits as were being 
granted for the transfer of accumulated 
funds due on American merchandise were 
discontinued in October. Yen-sterling 
exchange rates fluctuated widely during 
the year, but the yen-dollar rate re- 
mained steady at $0.237;. (For further 
data on Japan’s financial situation, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 22, 
1941—“Japanese War Finance.”’) 


Unsatisfactory Trade Relations With 
Foreign Countries 


Commercial relations with foreign 
countries were subjected to numerous 
impacts during 1940. Absence of a com- 
mercial treaty with the United States 
gave rise to anxiety over the disruption 
of trade between the two countries. 
During the year, exports of a wide va- 
riety of products, including certain in- 
dustrial chemicals, machine tools, avi- 
ation gasoline, scrap iron and steel, pig 
iron, iron and steel semimanufactures 
and finished products, abrasives, etc., 
were placed under export control by the 
United States Government, and ship- 
ments of these items to Japan were ma- 
terially reduced in the latter part of the 
year. 

Trade relations with the Soviet Union 
showed no appreciable improvement. 
One of the results of the military ad- 
vance into French Indochina was the 
economic advantage evidenced in large 
imports of rice from that area, as the 
shortage of Japan’s rice crop made for- 
eign supplies imperative. Closer con- 
tact was made with the Netherlands 
Indies to insure adequate supplies of oil 
and other products, and more strenuous 
efforts were directed toward improving 
trade relations with South America and 
Mexico. However, trade with the Brit- 
ish Empire continued to be a highly im- 
portant contribution to Japan’s economy, 
despite the dwindling volume, and despite 
restrictions by Canada, Australia, and 
India on exports to Japan of several vital 
materials. 


Smaller Exports to Foreign-Currency 
Areas 


Release of detailed foreign-trade sta- 
tistics was prohibited as of October 16, 
1940, but from such information as is 
available it is strikingly evident that 
trade results were far from satisfactory. 
The year’s total merchandise trade of the 
Empire reached a value of 7,681,000,000 
yen, a gain of 8.7 percent over 1939. 
However, exports were disappointing, 
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with a gain of only 1 percent, and a larger 
percentage going to yen-bloc areas, while 
shipments to foreign-currency countries 
declined. Imports were up 19 percent, 
with purchases from foreign-currency 
countries, particularly the United States, 
about 7 percent above 1939. Trade dur- 
ing the latter part of the year dwindled 
substantially, and imports were confined 
almost entirely to war materials and 
supplies. 

The chief value gains occurred in ex- 
ports of marine products, rayon yarns, 
porcelain, iron manufactures, automobile 
products, and machinery. These gains 
were largely offset, however, by heavy 
declines in raw silk, canned goods, tea, 
lumber, and vegetable oils. 

Imports of oil-yielding materials, crude 
sulphate of ammonia, raw cotton, wool, 
coal, and wood pulp all registered notable 
gains, but arrivals of beans and peas 
dropped below the 1939 level, owing to the 
shortage of supplies from Manchuria. 


“Invisible” Trade Slides to Low Levels 


The merchandise import balance with 
foreign-currency countries for 1940 is 
estimated at 880,000,000 yen, against 
405,000,000 yen in 1939. Receipts from 
“invisible” trade are expected to fall far 
below those for 1939 as a result of the 
almost complete cessation of tourist 
travel, departure of many foreigners, cur- 
tailment in shipping activities, and the 
decline in foreign merchandise trade. 


{A more complete survey of Japan's eco- 
nomic position in 1940 will appear in the 
International Reference Service in the near 
future. } 





Fairs in Spain 

By order of the Ministry of Industry 
and Commerce, the “Feria de Barcelona,” 
an annual international commercial fair, 
will be held this year for the first time 
since 1936. 

This fair, according to tentative plans, 
will emphasize the industry and com- 
merce of the Mediterranean Basin, but 
exhibits will in no sense be restricted to 
products of that region. Official repre- 
sentation by other nations probably will 
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be invited through diplomatic channels 
and participation by private commercia} 
firms of foreign countries also Wil] pp 
welcome. In the past United States in- 
dustry has been well represented at the 
Barcelona Commercial Fair, in the ma. 
jority of instances through displays ay. 
ranged by resident agents and distriby. 
tors, as has been the case with a num. 
ber of other foreign countries. 

Efforts will be made by the fair or. 
ganization to secure reductions in steam. 
ship and railway freight rates on exhibits 
from abroad and the Spanish Customs 
authorities will be requested to arrange 
for temporary entry of such exhibits free 
of duty, according to announcements by 
the fair management. 

No definite date has been fixed for this 
fair, but it probably will be held for 
period of 2 full weeks during the month 
of May. Either immediately preceding 
or following this event the Internationa) 
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Commercial Fair will be held at Valencia, 
‘Inquiries regarding the Barcelona Pair 
should be addressed to: 


Sr. D. Federico Barcelo, Director, 
La Feria de Barcelona, 
Calle Balmes 25, 
Barcelona, Spain. 





Fairs In Germany, 1941 


The practice of holding fairs for dis. 
play of products to local and more espe. 
cially to foreign buyers continues unin- 
terruptedly in Germany. Modern tech- 
nique has transformed the mechanism of 
the commercial fair, with such devices 
as present-day publicity, including estab. 
lishment of offices in foreign countries 
like that which the Leipzig Fair main- | 
tains in New York City, employed to at- | 
tract visitors. 

The larger fairs have changed in that 
they no longer serve as markets but 
rather as sample fairs, where no sales 
are consummated but where orders for | 
specified exhibited products may be | 
accepted. 

A list of fairs and expositions sched- 
uled to be held in Germany during the 
present year follows: 





Date Place Nature of event Information obtainable frfom— 
OLD REICH 
Mar. 2-7 Leipzig General Spring Sample Leipzig Trade Fair, Inc., 10 East 40th St., New 
: Fair Tor. Es 
Mar. 9-16 -| Vienna International Spring Fair. Wiener Messe A. G., Wien 82, Messepalast. 
First half April .| Cologne. Spring Fair Messe- und Ausstellungs-gesellschaft m. b. H, 
Re Koeln- Deutz, Messeplatz 
May 21-25 Breslau. - Fair and Agricultural Ma- Breslauer Messe- und Ausstellungs-A. G., Breslaa 
_ = : chinery Market. 16, Messegelaende 
Aug. 17-20-- | Koenigsberg | German East Fair - Messeamt, Koenigsberg/Pr., Adolf Hitlerstr. 68 
: ee. 

Aug. 31-Sept. 4 Leipzig Autumn Fair, General | Leipzig Trade Fair, Inc., 10 East 40th St., New 
é Sample Fair. York, N. Y 
Sept. 21-28_. | Vienna International Autumn | Wiener Messe, A. G., Wien 82, Messepalast. 
’ Fair. 
Second half Sep- | Cologne Autumn Fair Messe- und Ausstellungs-gesellschaft m. b. H, 

tember. Koeln-Deutz, Messeplatz. 
REICH PROTECTOR- 

ATE BOHEMIA AND 

MORAVIA 

| 

Mar. 16-23 Prague International Spring Fair Prager Mustermesse A. G., Prag VII, Veletriai 
i trida 200. 
September do International Autumn Do. 


Fair. 
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Note.—Further details of announcements, marked with an asterisk (*), may be obtained by interested American exporters upon 


Algeria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Dates: Special Export Tar Estab- 
lished—An export tax of 1 franc per 
gross kilogram has been established on 
dates exported from Algeria to any des- 


_ tination, by an order of December 6, 


1940, effective December 8, published in 


| the Journal Officiel of Algeria December 


10. 
Rags: Export Licenses Now Required 


for Exports to All Destinations.* 


Argentina 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Treatment of American 
Products.—There are now five classifica- 
tions of United States products for ex- 
change-control purposes in Argentina. 
For two of these, prior permits entitling 
the holder to Official exchange are 
granted; for two, permits entitling the 
holder to auctioned exchange; and for 
the other class the exchange treatment 
has not yet been announced. 

In FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
March 1, the general system of exchange 
allocation to prevail in accordance with 


‘the new regulations effective February 


that 
but 
sales 
S for | 
y be 


shed- 
g the 


296 was described. It was stated there 
that the two groups of products con- 
sidered most essential would be furnished 
with prior permits for official exchange, 
at 3.73 and 4.23 pesos to the dollar, re- 
spectively; in the table of Latin American 
exchange rates in this issue these are 
designated as “Official A” and “Official 
B” exchange, respectively. 

Under the new system, cover for cer- 
tain other products was to be obtained 
by successful bidders for exchange 


| originating in export bills previously sold 


in the free market. This type of ex- 
change is designated as “Bid” exchange 
in the table of Latin American rates pre- 
sented elsewhere in this issue. There are 


_ two classes of products for which permits, 


| 
eletrian 





entitling holders to purchase this “Bid” 
exchange, are granted; these are desig- 
nated in the table of Latin American 
rates as “Bid A” and “Bid B.” At the first 


| auction of “Bid” exchange on March 7, 


the average rate accepted by the Central 
Bank for permits covering products in 
the “Bid A” class was 4.52 pesos to the 
dollar, and for those in “Bid B,” 4.71. 
For the fifth class of products no rate 
appears in the table of Latin American 
exchange rates. This class includes most 
automotive products and agricultural 
machinery. As indicated above, the ex- 


change treatment for these has not yet 
been announced. 

A compilation of the products in each 
of the five classes is now being made. 
When completed, this will be published in 
the International Reference Service. 

First Exchange Auction.—The first ex- 
change auction under the new regula- 
tions occurred as scheduled on March 7. 
No detailed statistics have been published 
as to the amount of bids entered or the 
amount granted. The Exchange Control 
Office had, prior to this auction, divided 
the number of articles to be imported 
from the United States, only with auc- 
tioned exchange, into two groups. Prod- 
ucts of the first group, known as “A,” were 
to be granted exchange at lewer rates 
than those on list “B.” The average rate 
accepted by the Central Bank for prior 
exchange permits for products on list 
“A” was 4.52 pesos to the dollar. For 
products on list “B,” the average was 4.71 
pesos to the dollar. The buying rate of 
exchange auctioned was fixed at 4.22, so 
the approximate spread for “A” list prod- 
ucts was 7.2 percent and for “B” list, 
11.8 percent. The free rate for the peso 
fluctuated but little during the week 
ended March 8, remaining around 4.35- 
4.36 to the dollar. 

Considerable dissatisfaction has been 
expressed over the division made between 
list “A” and list “B.” Further, importers 
feel that there is no security for future 
business transactions, as they have no 
way of calculating the rate of exchange 
that will apply. This particularly handi- 
caps anyone desiring to enter bids cover- 
ing imported merchandise. As public 
tenders in Argentina on the part of the 
Government are usually called for in 
pesos, there is practically no way in which 
the bidder can protect himself. (Ameri- 
can Embassy, Buenos Aires, March 12, 
1941.) 


Belgium 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Various Chemical Products and Other 
Articles: Licenses Required for Exports.— 
Exportation from Belgium of a long list of 
chemicals and allied products, as well as 
a variety of other articles, has been made 
subject to license, by an order of Janu- 
ary 21, published in the Moniteur Belge 
of January 22, 1941, and effective from 
January 23. 

Among the various articles affected, in 
addition to chemicals, are wood (includ- 
ing firewood) , natural balsams, infusorial 
earth, earth colors, pectin, paints, glues 
and other adhesives, natural and syn- 
thetic essences, ethereal Oils and aro- 
matics, manufactures of waz, building 


specific request to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or any district office of the Bureau. 


board (mineral), plastics, and machine 
packing. 

Arrangements for Reduced Bilateral 
Trade Concluded with Sweden.—Arrange- 
ments under which Belgium is expected 
to supply Sweden during 1941 with about 
6,000,000 crowns’ worth of merchandise, 
principally machinery, and, in return, is 
to receive Swedish lumber, pulp, and 
machinery to an equal value, were 
recently concluded at Berlin, according to 
the Swedish press of February 7, 1941. 

This arrangement is similar to one 
which was in force during the fall of 1940. 
This great decrease in trade between the 
two countries is due to a lack of suitable 
Belgian export products, say Swedish 
commentators. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Domestic Cigarettes: Consumption Tax 
Generally Increased—The consumption 
tax on domestic cigarettes has been gen- 
erally increased through the elimination 
of intermediate price classifications in 
the tax schedule, by provisions of a 
decree-law (No. 3,013) of February 1, 
1941, effective 60 days from the date of 
publication in the Diario Oficial, February 
4, 1941, Rio de Janeiro. The consump- 
tion tax on imported cigarettes remains 
unchanged at 1.500 milreis per 20, re- 
gardless of sales price. 

New schedule of consumption tax on 
domestic cigarettes: Cigarettes selling up 
to 0.500 milreis per 20, 0.080 milreis tax; 
those selling from 0.500 to 0.800 milreis 
per 20, 0.200 milreis tax; those selling 
from 0.800 to 1.500 milreis per 20, 0.520 
milreis tax; and those selling for over 
1.500 milreis per 20, 1.000 milreis tax. 

Formerly the consumption tax on do- 
mestic cigarettes ranged from 0.010 
milreis per 20, for those selling up to 
0.300 milreis per 20, to 1.000 per 20 for 
those selling for more than 2.000 milreis, 
with eight intermediate classifications. 

Quartz Crystals: Export Standards 
and Minimum Export Prices and Duty 
Established:—Regulations have been es- 
tablished to govern grading and classi- 
fication standards and export packing 
of quartz crystals, by a decree-law (No. 
3,076) of February 26, 1941, effective 
from February 28. The decree-law also 
establishes an export duty of 10 percent 
ad valorem on exports of this product. 

Exports of quartz crystals may be 
made only through the ports of Rio de 
Janeiro and Sao Salvador (Bahia), and 
shipments must be covered by a classi- 
fication and evaluation certificate issued 
by the National Department of Mineral 
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Production of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. Exportation cannot be made at 
prices less than those approved by the 
Federal Foreign Trade Council. Speci- 
fied packing and labeling requirements 
are established by this measure. (Amer- 
ican Embassy, Rio de Janeiro, February 
27 and March 5, 1941.) 

Coffee: Pan American Quota Agree- 
ment Approved.—The coffee quota agree- 
ment, signed November 28, 1940, by the 
United States and the 14 coffee-produc- 
ing countries of the Western Hemisphere, 
Was approved by the Brazilian Govern- 
ment January 17, 1941, by a decree-law 
(No. 2,956), effective from the date of 
publication in the Diario Oficial, January 
20, 1941, Rio de Janeiro. 


Bulgaria 
Economic Conditions 


The continued economic improvement 
of 1940 was attributed largely to in- 
creased foreign demand for Bulgaria’s 
products resulting from wartime restric- 
tions of other sources of supply. For- 
eign trade turn-over exceeded 1939, due 
partly to higher prices. Most crop yields 
were larger, and mining and industry 
output also increased. Railway and 
Shipping traffic expanded. Clearing 
house operations also increased. Pro- 
tested bills, however, remained high. 


Foreign Trade Expands—United States 
Share Smaller 


The value of foreign trade in the first 
10 months of 1940 registered a considera- 
ble gain over the comparable period of 
1939. Exports totaled 5,211,133,000 leva 
(4,080,621,000 in 1939) and imports 
4,730,261,000 (4,248,918,000). Part of 
the gain may be attributed to higher 
prices. Imports declined to 286,922 
metric tons from 315,904 in the first 10 
months of 1939; exports, however, rose 
to 867,641 metric tons from 381,610. 
Large shipments of such bulk products 
as coal and cereals account for much of 
the increased export tonnage. 

Publication of trade statistics by coun- 
tries and commodities was suspended in 
January 1940, but the share of Germany 
(which accounted for 66 percent of total 
Bulgarian imports in 1939 and 68 percent 
of exports from Bulgaria) is estimated to 
have exceeded 70 percent in 1940. 

Exports from the United States to Bul- 
garia during 1940 were valued at $603,880 
($351,360 in 1939). United States im- 
ports from Bulgaria amounted to $1,548,- 
150 ($2,815,470), according to American 
statistics. Trade with the United States 
was handicapped by the foreign ex- 
change shortage and disruption of 
Mediterranean traffic. Imports into 
Bulgaria from the United States in 1939 
represented 2.3 percent of total (2.7 in 
1938). Bulgarian exports to the United 
States represented 3.4 (3.4). 


Crop Yields Vary—Prices Higher 


Larger yields were reported for most 
crops, except cereals, plums, grapes, and 
rose oil. The industrial plants, including 
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leaf tobacco, sugar beets, sunflower seed, 
cotton, and soy beans, reached record 
figures. 

Food rationing cards were introduced 
by decree published October 30, 1940; an 
elementary form of rationing was pre- 
viously in effect on certain foodstuffs of 
prime necessity. 

Prices advanced to new highs in 1940. 
The wholesale price index reached 95.5 
(1926=100) in October 1940 (latest avail- 
able) as compared with a low of 76.2 in 
January and an average of 74 for 1939. 
Gains were fairly well distributed among 
the constituent groups. The cost-of-liv- 
ing index during the same period rose to 
81.5 from 72 in January, and an average 
of 71.6 in 1939. Substantial increases 
also occurred in export and import com- 
modities. 


Mining atntd Industry Active 


Coal production was stimulated by for- 
eign démand, output of the State Mines 
at Pernik during 1940 being estimated at 
1,950,000 metric tons compared with 
1,662,600 in 1939. Production of private 
mines (which account for about 25 per- 
cent of total) approximate 400,000 tons 
as contrasted with 385,000 in the previous 
year. 

Industry, which serves chiefly the home 
market, expanded its activity during 
1940, as a result of increased domestic de- 
mand and larger orders from abroad. 
The production index (1934-35=100) 
reached a high of 234 in September 1940 
(latest available) compared with a low 
of 105.8 in January and an average of 
164.1 in 1939 and 155 in 1938. Govern- 
ment control over industry was ex- 
tended during the year, involving control 
of prices, distribution of raw materials, 
and production of specific commodities. 


Clearings Increase—Protested Bills High 


Clearing-house operations in 1940 were 
approximately equal to the number in 
1939 (28,700) but the value was estimated 
to have exceeded the previous year’s fig- 
ure of 17,553,400,000 leva by 25 percent. 
Protested bills, which reached a high of 
72,000, valued at 393,100,000 leva in 1939, 
were estimated to have been slightly less 
during 1940. 

The number of carloadings in 1940 ex- 
ceeded the 1939 figure of 393,300 by about 
10 percent, while a substantial gain was 
reported in freight handled at the Black 
Sea and Danube River ports. 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget Results for 1940.—For the fis- 
cal year ended December 31, 1940, budget 
receipts and expenditures, including the 
separate railways budget but excluding 
extraordinary credits, amounted to 11,- 
821,612,000 and 11,422,064,000 leva, re- 
spectively, compared with 10,216,921,000 
and 9,868,715,000 leva in 1939. 


Canada 


Exchange and Finance 
Ontario Budgets a Surplus——The 
budget estimates of the Province of On- 
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tario for the fiscal year ending March 31 
1942, reveal ordinary revenue of $135: 
180,000 and expenditures of $105,437.09) 
leaving a surplus of $9,743,000. ! 
compares with corresponding estimate, | 
for March 31, 1941, revised as of the 

middle of March, of $114,056,000, $101, | 
456,000, and $12,600,000, respectively | 
For the year ended March 31, 1940, the 

actual result was a deficit of $3,234,009 | 
from revenues of $98,925,000 and expen. 

ditures of $102,159,000. 

There are no outstanding changes jp 
the estimated revenue for the new year 
and the only large change in expenditure 
is an increase for agriculture from 
$2,100,000 to $5,984,000, due chiefly tp 
bonuses of $1,400,000 to hog raisers ang 
$2,000,000 to cheese producers. 

The Province will meet 75 percent of 
direct relief instead of 40 percent as | 
formerly, thus adding $670,000 to that 
item, which will now total $4,985,009 
Formerly the Dominion Government pai¢ 
40 percent and municipalities 20 percen; 
of this item, but now the Dominion wij 
not pay any and the municipalities wi) 
pay 25 percent. 

New Brunswick Budget for 1941—Thp 
1941 budget for the Province of Ney 
Brunswick shows estimated revenues of 
$10,139,855 and expenditures of $10,108. | 
554. The comparable estimates for 1949 | 
were $10,302,143 and $9,764,000, respec. 
tively. 

International Trade in Securities 
An appreciable inflow of capital resulted 
from the international purchase and sak 
ef securities in 1940. Total sales of $123. 
927,000 exceeded purchases of $95,114,000 
by $28,813,000. Although much smaller 
than the balance of sales of $72,159.00 
in 1939, the 1940 balance was about the | 
same size as that in 1938. The volume | 
of the trade in 1940 was about 40 percent ' 
of the 1939 volume. 

The contraction in trading with th 
United Kingdom and other overseas 
countries was sharper than in trading) 





between Canada and the United States | 
The volume of dealings in bonds did no, 
contract as much as the volume of trans. 
actions in stocks. About 90 percent of 
the volume of trading, and most of the 
movement of capital, was between Can- 
ada and the United States. Sales 
securities to the United States exceeded 
purchases by $30,383,000. Net repur- 
chases of securities from the United 
Kingdom in 1940 amounted to $2,600,000. 

International trading in_ securities’ 
throughout 1940 was, of course, subject 
to wartime controls, and its character 
was generally influenced by this factor. 
With restrictions upon the export of cap 
ital from Canada the transactions re 
corded as purchases of securities by Cal- 
ada represent, in the main, “switches”— 
that is, the reinvestment of proceed 
from sales of securities formerly held 
An important exception to this is in th 
trade with the United Kingdom. From 
April on, there have been repurchases @ 
securities from the United Kingdom | 
investors in Canada. These private re | 





patriations of securities from the Unitet 
Kingdom are in addition to the “7 
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repatriation operations and sales under 
the vesting order and are not included 
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in these statistics. 


| qariffs and Trade Controls 


| Foreign Raw Leaf Tobacco: Importa- 
ely, , 


tion and Taking from Bond of Specified 
Types Permitted on Quota Basis.—Dur- 
ing the calendar year 1941, Canadian 
tobacco or cigar manufacturers, and cus- 
toms bonded warehouse proprietors not 
licensed as such manufacturers, may im- 
rt or remove from bond, under permit, 
specified types of foreign raw leaf tobacco 
in designated quantities, according to 
regulations published in Canadian Cus- 
toms Memorandum WM No. 34, Supple- 
ment 6, of February 28, 1941, Ottawa. 

Permits must be obtained in advance 
from the Canadian Department of Na- 
tional Revenue, Ottawa. Importation 
and removal from bond are under the 
supervision of the excise officer in charge. 
The types and quantities permitted to be 
imported and/or delivered from bond to 
licensed tobacco or cigar manufacturers 
are as follows: “‘Perique,” “Latakia,” and 
“Cigar Wrapper” not over the average 
taken for use during the calendar years 
1938, 1939, and 1940; “Bright Virginia” 
flue-cured, not over two-thirds of the 
average; and” “Dark-fired,” “Cigar- 
binder,’ and “Cigar Filler,” not over 
three-fourths of the average. 

The above quantities are permitted 
irrespective of the quantities in customs 
bonded warehouses on the premises of 
licensees, or in transit to Canada on or 
before December 2, 1940. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of March 


92, 1941, regarding the types not permitted 
from countries outside the sterling area.] 


Raw Furs: Policy in Granting Import 
Permits for 9-Months Period.—Permits 
to import raw fur skins of all kinds from 
non-Empire countries will be granted for 
the period from March 1 to November 30, 
1941, to a value not exceeding 3313 per- 
cent of the value of such imports by in- 
dividual applicants during the same 
period in 1940, according to an announce- 
ment by the Canadian Department of 
National Revenue, Ottawa. 


[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Febru- 
ary 8, 1941, for previous announcement. } 


Transport and Communication 


New Budget Makes No Provision for 
Canadian National Railways.—No ap- 
propriation for the Canadian National 
Railways is being made in the budget for 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1942. 
The railway system is expected to be self- 
supporting in the calendar year 1941, 
owing to wartime increases in freight 
traffic. In the last budget, $15,000,000 
was appropriated for the railway to meet 
operating costs and interest charges in 
the calendar year 1940. In only two pre- 
vious years—1926 and 1928—has the 
Canadian National Railway paid its own 
way. 

Canada Reports Shipping Subsidies for 


nite} 1940-47 With one exception, the sub- 


fficial 


| 


sidies granted by the Dominion Parlia- 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


ment to deep-sea steamship companies 
during 1939-40 (year ending March 31) 
were reportedly extended at the same 
figure for 1940-41, but it is not contem- 
plated that any will be granted for 
1941-42. In 1939-40 the following sub- 
sidies were granted: 
To the Orient (the Canadian Pacific 
Railway “Empress” liners) _------ $ 


To New Zealand (the Canadian- 
Australasian Line) 300, 000 
This subsidity was discontinued in 1940 

when the ships of the line were requisitioned. 

To the Orient and Australia (the 
North Pacific Line 14; the Cana- 
dian-Australasian Line 1%; not 


extended in 1940-41) ________-_-- 118, 000 
To South Africa (the North Pacific 
pF ee. ‘ese ee 80, 000 


This line charters vessels for its South 
African service. The subsidy calls for 12 sail- 
ings every year. 


To the West Indies (Canadian 
Tramampoert CO.) osicincnnccecccones 25, 000 


This line charters vessels for its West Indies 
service. The subsidy calls for one sailing 
every 4 weeks. 

All of these subsidies are granted for a 
full schedule, payments to be made pro 
rata according to the number of sailings. 
Thus many of the firms that were granted 
subsidies for 1940-41 have collected only 
a fraction of the grant. 


Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


Public Debt at End of 1940.—The public 
debt as of December 31, 1940, according 
to a report of the Comptroller General, 
was as follows (in thousands of pesos): 
Foreign debt, 1,920,700; internal, 1,761,- 
123; short term, 346,077; total, 4,027,900. 
(American Embassy, Santiago, February 


24, 1941.) 
China 


Economic Conditions 


After 24% months of 1941, China’s gen- 
eral economic and trade position shows 
clearly the adverse effects that might be 
expected from the combination of hos- 
tilities in this area with those in Europe. 
Increasingly the resources of the most 
productive areas of the country are being 
made to serve alien factions. The opera- 
tion of regional economic controls over 
Manchuria, North China, Mengchiang, 
and Central China tends to limit or pre- 
vent all freedom of trade between them. 

Interchange of commodities between 
the Japanese-controlled and the Chinese- 
controlled areas has been severely re- 
stricted since the institution of a more 
rigid blockade last June. Trade of the 
Japanese-controlled areas with third 
countries has also become more difficult 
as a result of the imposition of more 
stringent controls. 

Finally, rising taxation and inadequate 
returns from the sale of farm and handi- 
craft products has steadily lowered the 
economic status of the rural masses, 
while sharply accentuating the upward 
trend of living costs. 

In contrast to the boom of 1939 and 
early 1940, Shanghai, in particular, and 
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other areas of the country less obviously, 
are experiencing all the symptoms of a 
depression. Acute shortages of consumer 
goods in West China, and foodstuff short- 
ages and rising prices at certain other 
points, present serious problems. 


Up-Country Raw-Material Supplies 
Lagging 

Weather conditions have favored China 
wheat generally, except in northern areas 
where snowfall has been too light. 
Shanghai mills, however, anticipate re- 
ceiving inadequate supplies of wheat 
from the Lower Yangtze region, and the 
considerable demand for imported wheat 
and flour, together with the rice shortage 
and other factors, have sharply enhanced 
local prices. Only about 17,000,000 
pounds of Shantung flue-cured leaf to- 
bacco have been marketed so far, with an 
estimated 20,000,000 pounds still in the 
farmers’ hands. Bean and grain de- 
liveries in Manchuria are thought to be 
kehind schedule, despite encouraging 
published reports. A serious shortage in 
gunny bags exists, and the farmers have 
been unable to secure an adequate supply 
of prime necessities in exchange for their 
crops. 

British-owned cotton mills in Shanghai 
have been operating fairly close to ca- 
pacity, but Japanese mills are reported 
to be producing at only akout half ca- 
pacity. Accumulated yarn and piece- 
goods stocks, however, represent several 
months’ supply, and because of the in- 
ability to move them to the Chinese-con- 
trolled areas, except in limited quantity, 
prices on these partially hoarded or 
speculative stocks have not risen as 
rapidly as other commodities. Delivery 
and supply of raw cotton from interior 
points is affecting all mills, while the 
power companies’ necessity to curtail 
services in the face of a serious fuel short- 
age involves all large consumers of elec- 
tric power in the port. 

Shanghai’s labor difficulties have been, 
for the most part, partially settled by the 
companies’ agreeing to supply their em- 
ployees’ rice requirements regardless of 
price, but the tramway and bus employees 
of the French Concession demanded a 
150-percent pay increase. 


Germany Supplies Manchuria With 
Industrial Machinery 


Financial aid is being sought in Yunnan 
for the tin industry, as production has 
declined as a result of a variety of causes, 
while in Manchuria new capital is to be 
directed toward the greater production 
of coal, as the present output of around 
15,000,000 tons annually is considered in- 
sufficient for the heavy industry-ex- 
pansion program. 

Four hydroelectric generators of 100,- 
000 kilowatts each, imported from Ger- 
many, are expected to be installed on the 
Susho Dam, Lower Yalu River, as a part 
of Manchuria’s electrical-power-expan- 
sion schedule for this year. Imports of 
rotary furnaces from Germany for the 
Showa Steel Works, Manchuria, are also 
said to be proceeding satisfactorily, and 
a special coal company is being organized 
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to supply the fuel for this plant. Twenty- 
three small and medium plants, includ- 
ing automobile repair shops and agricul- 
tural-implement plants, are expected to 
be transferred from Japan to Manchuria 
this year as part of the industrial ex- 
pansion program. 

Though an economic conference at 
Hsinking favored divorcing Manchuria 
from dependence on migratory labor 
from North China, it is reported that 
plans are being made for bringing in 
more than 1,000,000 workers this season. 


Britain Restricts Shipping North of 
Hong Kong 


Travelers report that, despite contin- 
ued air raids on the bridges of the Me- 
kong River, both import and export traf- 
fic is being maintained over the Yunnan- 
Burma highway, several hundred trucks 
entering China daily from Burma. In 
contrast, Shanghai is feeling the effects 
of the decline in ocean tonnage as a re- 
sult of steady withdrawals of British ship- 
ping from the Far East. Larger British 
vessels are not now proceeding farther 
north than Hong Kong on their Euro- 
pean-Far Eastern runs. Hence difficul- 
ties in chartering vessels for the trans- 
port of coal and cotton from India and 
fuel oil from the Netherlands Indies have 
become enhanced. 


Tientsin Increases Shipments to United 
States 


To relieve the shortage of goods in 
North China, part of Manchuria’s sched- 
ule of imports from Japan this year is 
reportedly to be sent to North China, to a 
value of 35,000,000 yen. 

Although Japanese military regulations 
governing transportation of materials for 
light industries were extended in January 
to cover bristles, cottonseed, wool and 
camel’s wool, feathers and cattle hair, 
Tientsin’s exports to the United States 
during the first 2 months of this year in- 
creased by 28 percent, in United States 
currency value, compared with the same 
period of last year. Increased shipments 
of bristles, furs, walnuts, and carpet wools 
Occasioned the gain. On the contrary, 
exports from Tsingtao to the United 
States declined by 40 percent, compared 
with the same period last year. February 
arrivals of gasoline at Tsingtao from the 
United States, however, exceeded a nor- 
mal year’s supply. 

Although there is an increasing scarcity 
of Chinese produce available at Hankow 
for export, 750 tons of tung oil were ex- 
ported by Japanese interests there to the 
United States in February. 


Exchange and Finance 


1941 Harbin Bond Isswes.—The Harbin 
Municipal Advisory Council has ap- 
proved the flotation in 1941 of eight bond 
issues totaling 17,250,000 Manchurian 
yuan. These issues are to provide funds 
for housing projects, for waterworks, for 
the municipally owned street traction 
company, for an isolation hospital, for 
a new school, for a garbage-disposal 
plant, and for vegetable storage facilities. 


' FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


It is doubtful, however, whether all of 
these projects can be carried out. Aside 
from difficulty in marketing bond issues, 
shortage of labor and materials may pre- 
vent their completion. 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


Stabilization Fund to Provide Exchange 
for January Applications.—The Stabili- 
zation Fund will provide exchange in 
March covering applications approved 
during January for merchandise of 
classes 2, 3, and 4. (American Embassy, 
Bogota, March 8, 1941.) 


Costa Rica 


Exchange and Finance 


1941 Budget of Expenditures.—The 
1941 budget estimates expenditures at 
35,583,000 colones, the most important 
items being (in thousands of colones): 
Public works and agriculture, 9,895; edu- 
cation, 6,018; service of debt, 5,904; 
finance and commerce, 4,104; war, 3,203; 
public health, 2,595; interior, 2339; all 
other, 1,525. (American Legation, San 
Jose, February 26, 1941.) 


Cuba 
Economic Conditions 

Cuban imports in January were valued 
at $9,452,278, compared with $8,209,337 
in the previous month and $9,551,494 in 
January 1940. The increase over De- 
cember was accounted for chiefly by 
larger imports of lard, rice, petroleum 
products, bituminous coal, and coke, and 
was due to anticipated increases in 
freight rates rather than to expansion in 
demand. Imports from the United 
States were up about $1,000,000 over De- 
cember, totaling $8,093,326 or 85.6 per- 
cent of the total, against $7,068,718 for 
December, which represented 73.5 per- 
cent of the imports for that month. 

Imports from Europe in January, val- 
ued at $481,450, were more than 50 per- 
cent below those of January 1940, valued 
at $1,108,511. Imports from Germany, 
valued at $29,851—chiefly pharmaceuti- 
cal products believed to have been im- 
ported by way of Siberia and Japan— 
were the largest for any month since 
March 1940, when the value of imports 
from Germany was $72,316. Imports 
from Italy—rayon yarn and tezrtiles— 
were valued at $15,552, the largest since 
October 1940, when imports from Italy 
were valued at $18,869. 

Exports from Cuba in January were 
valued at $11,746,477, compared with 
$6,887,662 in December 1940 and $9,816,- 
238 in January 1940. Sugar exports of 
210,997 Spanish long tons accounted for 
the major part of the increase over ship- 
ments of 137,695 tons in the same month 
of 1940. 
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Exports to the United States to 
value of $10,904,296 comprised 92.8 per. 
cent of the total value of exports, Ry. 
ports to Europe in January were Valueg 
at $402,540, or 3.4 percent Of total ex. 
ports, while in January 1940 Cuban ex. 
ports to Europe amounted to $2,485,039 
or 25.3 percent of the total exports fo, 
that month. (Based on report of Ameri. 
can Consulate General, Habana, Mare) 
13, 1941.) 


Czechoslovakia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wood, Tanning Bark, and Charcog): 
Export Permit Fees Established ty 
Slovakia.* 





Transport and Communication 


Slovakia’s Railway Operations Com. 
plicated by Territorial Cessions.—Seyer. 
ance of existing railroad tracks by the 
territorial cessions to Hungary has 
caused the Slovak Railroads to put ip 
operation new connecting lines between 
the “amputated” main lines, namely, 
from Tomasovce to Vel’ka Ves (replacing 
the former track to Kokava via Lucenec). | 
further from Kuzmice to Upor. A second | 
railroad track is being constructed be. 
tween Racistorf and Leopoldov in 4 
length of 57 kilometers and from Zilina 
to Spisska Nova Ves, 29 kilometers long. 
Parts of the stretch—namely, the sec- 
tions Strecno-Vrutky, Hybe-Vychodna, 
and Vazec-Strba and from Batisovce to 
Poprad—have already been finished 
This work was done at a cost of about 
$9,950,000. Improvements on the road: | 
bed have been made on many tracks, in- | 
cluding Zbehy-Leopoldov, Zvolen-Banska | 
Bystrica, Presov-Kapusany, and on the 
narrow-gage railroad from  Hronska 
Breznica to Banska Stiavnica. 


Expenditures for the erection and 
modernization of stations in 1940 totaled | 
about $1,327,000, including those at Bra- 
tislava, the capital, Zvlolen, and Banska 
Bystrica. Construction of new railroad 
repair shops at Vrutke required expendi- 
tures of $1,100,000. Total expenditures 
on the maintenance of the 2,545 kilo- 
meters of Slovak railroad lines cost $5,- 
970,000 in 1939 and 1940. The construc- 
tion program in 1941 will be continued. 

Slovakia still has 31 private railroads, 
most of which are already Government- 
operated. Some of these railroads are 
scheduled to be taken over by the State 
in the near future, including the Slovak 
sections of the Kaschau-Oderberg rail- 
road. 

Slovak Railroads operated 26 bus lines 
with a total mileage of 819 kilometers. 
The fleet of the Slovak Railroads at the 
end of 1940 included 12 passenger cars, 
105 busses, 102 trucks, and 12 trailers, 
operating on 48 lines with a total mileage 
of 1,800 kilometers and on 8 truck lines 
of 298 kilometers in length. Plans are 
on foot to increase the bus and truck 
fleet in 1941 by about 90 percent and to 
build new garages for this fleet. 
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Denmark 


Economic Conditions 


Danish exports in 1940 were valued at 
1,507,500,000 crowns (compared with 
1,578,000,000 in 1939) and imports at 
1,373,870,000 crowns (1,740,300,000 in 
1939). Since April 1940, the trade has 
peen largely with Germany and has been 
on a clearing-account instead of a free- 
exchange basis. Exports have been main- 
tained by the shipment of live animals 
and meat and dairy products, while many 
of the items normally imported have 
peen unobtainable. (See special article 
“Effect of Occupation on Danish Econ- 
omy”, FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, March 
15, 1941, p. 427.) The excess of exports 
over imports (133,630,000 crowns) in 1940 
is unprecedented in Danish foreign trade. 

Transit trade, which is not included in 
the foregoing trade figures, fell from 
93,000,000 crowns in 1939 to 36,800,000 in 
1940. 


Transport and Communication 


Danish Shipping Situation in 1940 Re- 
viewed.—_No single Danish industry suf- 
fered in 1940 to such an extent as did 
the shipping trade. Two-thirds of Den- 
mark’s ocean-going ships were held up 
overseas, either by the belligerents or in 
neutral ports, while of the vessels in Den- 
mark remaining at the disposal of their 
owners, several were Diesel ships unsuit- 
able for use under present conditions be- 
cause of lack of fuel. A considerable 
amount of the tonnage remaining in 
Denmark was placed under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Government Freight Control 
Board, which has regulated the vessels’ 
routes mainly to Baltic, South Norwe- 
gian, and Western German ports, in an 
effort to secure supplies urgently needed 
by the Danes. 

The amount of income of Danish ship- 
ping in 1940 is as yet unknown but is 
certain to be very small as compared 
with normal years. 

In addition to the vessels laid up over- 
seas, the Danes have lost between 150,000 
and 200,000 gross tons of shipping, not 
including fishing craft. The usual freight 
indexes are no longer available, but 
owners of tramp tonnage now in service 
have found that profits are small in pro- 
portion to the expenses and risks. 

Ice conditions during the first 3 months 
of 1940 also caused traffic declines, and 
this, added to the war’s results mentioned 
above, has brought a decline by nearly 
70 percent of tonnage arriving in Den- 


-mark during 1940 as compared with 1939. 


Harbor dues have had to be increased by 
25 percent at certain of the larger Dan- 
ish ports, and all ports of any conse- 
quence are reportedly having financial 


difficulties. 
Egypt 


Exchange and Finance 


Post Office Savings Bank Interest Re- 
duced.—_A decree of the Minister of 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Finance published January 6 provides 
that the interest on all deposits in the 
Post. Office Savings Bank will be reduced 
from 3 to 2% percent effective August 1. 


French Cameroun 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Duty Established on Cacao 
Purchased by British Government to 
Furnish Funds for Export Premium on 
Coffee—An export duty of 5 percent ad 
valorem was established in French Cam- 
eroun, effective retroactively from Sep- 
tember 20, 1940, on exports of 12,000 tons 
of cacao purchased by the British Gov- 
ernment, by an order of October 4, 1940, 
published in the Journal Officiel of 
French Cameroun for October 15, 1940. 
By the same order, the date on which 
the increase in the “circulation” tax on 
exports of cacao, amounting to 100 francs 
per ton, became effective was changed 
from November 1 to September 20, 1940, 
so that the increase would apply also on 
the above shipments. 

By another provision of the same order, 
proceeds of the above levies were to be 
used to pay a premium on exports of 
2,500 tons of coffee purchased by the 
British Government. 


{This cacao and coffee were purchased by 
the British Government under an economic 
agreement made with General de Gaulle’s 
Council of Defense, for announcement of 
which see ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
February 1, 1941.] 


French Indochina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Quotas Established on Various 
Products, and Allocated Entirely to 
France and French Colonies—Import 
quota restrictions have been established 
in French Indochina on imports of a 
wide range of goods of any origin, and 
quotas have been fixed for the year 1941, 
by a French decree of December 15, 1940, 
published in the Journal Officiel of 
French Indochina for January 4, 1941. 
These new quotas have been allocated 
entirely to France and French territories. 
Provision is made, however, for making 
available unused parts of the quotas to 
third countries in a position to furnish 
the goods, in exchange for commensurate 
advantages accorded to Indochina. The 
Governor General may also fix supple- 
mentary quotas. 

Among the articles placed under quota 
restriction are oils, fats, canned meats, 
canned vegetables, various foodstuffs, 
manufactured tobacco, cement, various 
chemicals, soap, cotton yarns and fabrics, 
silk and rayon fabrics, automobiles, tires 
and other manufactures of rubber. 

These quota restrictions were author- 
ized by the decree of October 15, 1940, 
giving limited tariff autonomy to French 
Indochina, and they apply to goods orig- 
inating in France and French territories 
as well as in foreign countries. 


{[Previously, import quota restrictions had 
applied to cotton yarns and fabrics since 
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1931, and to automobiles since 1938, until 
their suspension on August 14, 1940. These 
former quota restrictions did not apply to 
imports from France or French territories. 
See previous announcements in COMMERCE 
Reports of September 10, 1938, and ForrIicn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 12, 1940. |] 


French West 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Sales Tax Increased in French 
Sudan.—The export sales tax in Sudan, 
French West Africa, has been increased 
on exports, other than gold, from 1.25 
percent to 3 percent ad valorem, by an 
order of November 12, 1940, published 
in the Journal Officiel of French West 
Africa and effective on the same date. 
The rate on exports of gold remains un- 
changed at 3.15 percent ad valorem. 


Germany 


Commercial Law Digests 


Trade Marks: “Pilsener’ Limited to 
Geographic Origin—The question of 
whether beer not produced in Pilsen may 
carry the mark “Pilsener Bier” has been 
before the German supreme court in 
one form or another on a number of occa- 
sions. The court has always ruled that, 
if the name of the town or city in which 
the brewery producing the beer is located 
is also clearly indicated the term might 
properly be used to denote quality, but 
this decision will be reversed if a pro- 
posal made by the Academy for German 
Right is carried out. This organization 
recently proposed that the name of a 
town in connection with a beer should 
only serve to indicate the origin but not 
the quality of the product. 

Much discussion has been evoked on 
the question recently. The principal op- 
ponent of the Academy’s suggestion is the 
well-known Professor Kisch, of Munich, 
who objects to the proposal on the ground 
that most of the breweries have acquired 
a fair right to the use of the above- 
mentioned designation. In his argument 
against the suggestion Dr. Kisch points 
out that in 1939 there were 458 breweries 
in Germany which manufactured “Pil- 
sener” beer, of which 146 had produced 
it for more than 20 years and that there 
were 16 breweries which had sold beer 
under the “Pilsener” brand for more than 
50 years. 

It is interesting to note that it was only 
after the incorporation of Pilsen with its 
world famous brewery in the Reich that 
objection to the use of the term to denote 
quality arose. 

Registration of New “Ersatz” Products 
Required in Germany.—All substitute 
and new products (Ersatzmittel und neue 
Erzeugnisse) must be registered by the 
manufacturer with the Price Control 
Office (Preisbildungsstelle) , according to 
a decree dated January 27, 1941, and 
published in the Reichsgesetzblatt, Part 
I, No. 16 of February 10, 1941. Substitute 
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products imported from foreign countries 
must be registered by the importer. 

The Price Control Commissioner will 
issue regulations defining what is to be 
considered a “substitute product” in the 
sense of the decree and fixing the time 
during which such a product must be 
registered. The Commissioner may 
further provide that the substitute prod- 
ucts in question may only be offered for 
sale after the competent Price Control 
Office has approved or fixed the prices 
for these products. 

Paragraph 2 of the decree stipulates 
that the application for registration 
should be made in writing and should 
contain an estimate of costs, exact data 
on the price which it is proposed to ask 
for the product and particulars as to how 
this price has been calculated. Further- 
more, the application must contain full 
details in regard to the proposed use of 
the new “Ersatz” product and to its 
composition. 

Orders issued by individual Price Con- 
trol Offices relative to the fixation of 
prices of substitute products manufac- 
tured within their district will apply to 
the whole territory of the Reich including 
the Protectorate Bohemia and Moravia 
(par. 4). The decree becomes effective 
one week after its promulgation, i. e. on 
February 17, 1941. 


Haiti 
Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—In the first 4 
months (October 1940 to January 1941) 
of the fiscal year 1940-41, revenues were 
12,475,000 gourdes and expenditures 11,- 
637,000 gourdes, compared with 13,624,000 
and 13,622,000 gourdes, respectively, in 
the corresponding period of 1939-40. 
During the 1940-41 period, ordinary ac- 
counts (excluding the nonfiscal and 
public-works contract items) showed an 
excess of revenues over expenditures 
amounting to 1,027,000 gourdes. The un- 
obligated Treasury surplus stood at 
1,051,000 gourdes on January 31, 1941, 
compared with 1,770,000 on January 31, 
1940. 

Cumulative expenditures under the 
public-works contract of July 6, 1938, 
totaled 20,611,000 gourdes at the end of 
January 1941. 

The gross public debt, as of January 
31, 1941, was 63,962,000 gourdes, com- 
pared with 55,680,000 on January 31, 
1940. (Report of Fiscal Representative.) 


Honduras 
Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—Revenues and 
expenditures in 1939-40 were 10,843,000 
and 12,041,000 lempiras, respectively, 
according to the annual report of the 
Minister of Finance. The public debt on 
July 1, 1940, was 17,437,000 lempiras, of 
which 5,124,000 was external and the 
remainder internal. 
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Hungary 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Agreement for Exchange of Goods Con- 
cluded with Sweden—An agreement 
recently concluded between Hungary and 
Sweden, to remain in effect until Febru- 
ary 1, 1942, provides for Swedish exports 
to Hungary of paper pulp, paper, iron, 
steel, machinery, instruments, and other 
commodities, to a total value of 12,000,- 
000 crowns (about $3,000,000), according 
to an announcement in Stockholm, March 
12. Hungarian exports to Sweden, in re- 
turn, are to exceed the above amount by 


one-half. 
India 
Exchange and Finance 


Restriction on Exports of Jewelry.— 
The exportation of diamonds of all kinds, 
of articles wholly or mainly of platinum 
or gold, and of precious and semiprecious 
stones and pearls was prohibited by order 
of the Central Government on January 
11, unless licensed by the Reserve Bank of 
India. On January 13 the Reserve Bank 
granted general permission for taking 
these items (except gold coin, bullion, 
and ingots) without restriction to the 
United Kingdom and French India, but 
placed limits of 5,000 rupees on amounts 
carried at any one time to other coun- 
tries in the “sterling bloc,” of 2,000 rupees 
on exports to Portuguese India and to the 
Persian Gulf region, and of 1,000 rupees 
on amounts taken to all other countries 
or places, exclusive of enemy territory. 

Foreign nationals temporarily resident 
in India who are returning to their own 
country may take specified goods pur- 
chased prior to September 3, 1939, or 
brought into India on arrival in the coun- 
try, without restriction, but may carry 
specified goods not so purchased or 
brought in only up to 5,000 rupees in 
value. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Low-Priced Radio Sets: Licenses To Be 
Granted for Increased Imports From 
United States.—The British Indian Gov- 
ernment has announced that licenses will 
be granted to established importers for 
substantial additional import quotas of 
American radio sets valued at 60 rupees 
or less c. i. f. (approximately $18 U. S. 
currency), provided shipments to British 
India are made before June 30—accord- 
ing to a dispatch from Calcutta, March 
22. 


Iraq 
The bases of Iraq’s economy remained 
firm during 1940 despite the war. For- 
eign trade held up fairly well, and transit 
traffic increased. Demand for American 
products expanded, though purchases 


were handicapped by exchange restric- 
tions. Crops were smaller, but higher 
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prices partly offset this deficiency. Con. 
struction activity was well maintained, 
Prices of many imported materials aq. 
vanced sharply as supplies dwindled. 
Oil shipments to the Mediterranean seg. 
board were curtailed. Commercial trans. 
actions were mostly on a cash basis as 
banks continued to restrict credits. 


Foreign Trade Steady—Transit Trade 
Expands 


Notwithstanding the deterioration in 
the world shipping situation, the for. 
eign-trade turn-over in 1940 was wel] 
maintained, although partly due to 
higher prices; in the first 11 months 
(latest available) imports amounted to 
7,874,617 Iraq dinars (including 707,967 
dinars of military supplies) compared 
with 8,156,179 for the full year 1939. Ex. 
cluding military equipment, the Uniteq 
Kingdom supplied 1,519,186 dinars, 
Japan was next with 1,463,846, followeq 
by the United States, 850,403; India, 835,. 
486; Netherlands Indies, 664,861; and 
Iran, 308,587. 

Exports in the period under considera- 
tion totaled 3,694,303 dinars (including 
136,864 dinars of reexports) as con- 
trasted with 3,759,409 (234,674 reexports) 
in 1939; the United Kingdom was first 
with 1,055,170 dinars, followed by the 
United States with 943,989; Germany, 
432,853; India, 330,701; Japan, 178,845; 
and France, 165,163. 

Transit trade expanded considerably 
in 1940, after declining for several years; 
in the first 11 months this trade reached 
3,120,447 dinars, compared with 1,822,466 
in the year 1939. This gain was attrib- 
uted chiefiy to the opening of through 
railroad service linking the port of Basra 
(Iraq) with Turkey and Europe, and also 
to increase in normal traffic with Iran, 


Crops Smaller 


Yields of most crops were reduced by 
floods and pests. The wheat harvest was 
much smaller, necessitating restrictions 
on exports, while barley shipments were 
made subject to license. Incidentally, the 
United Kingdom purchased a large quan- 
tity of barley in 1940. The date yield 
was slightly above normal, exceeding 
1939 by about 30 percent; the foreign 
monopoly company packed the stipulated 
contract volume, and negotiations were 
under way for disposal of the surplus. 
Original cotton estimates were sharply 
reduced, the yield approximating 22,000 
bales as compared with 15,359 bales, 
weighing 2,932 metric tons, in 1939. A 
smaller wool clip was also indicated. 


Construction Sustained 


Construction activity was fairly well 
maintained, despite a growing shortage 
of imported materials and consequent 
sharp advance in price. Certain Gov- 
ernment building plans were abandoned 
in favor of more urgent projects, and 
a number of proposed industrial plants 
were held up because of difficulties in 
obtaining machinery. Baghdad’s second 


permanent bridge was opened to traffic 
in March 1940, the first one having been 
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inaugurated in July 1939. Work was 
officially begun in March 1940 on the 
Habbaniyah project, designed to prevent 
annual floods in the Euphrates Valley. 


Oil Activity Curtailed—Credits Restricted 


Oi] production was considerakly re- 
duced (data not available) ; pumping via 
the pipeline to Tripoli (Syria) was sus- 
pended in June 1940, and the quantity 
sent to Haifa (Palestine) was limited to 
jocal requirements. 

The banks continued to exercise a cau- 
tious policy during 1940 with respect to 
discounting bills, issuing overdrafts, or 
opening credits. The number of bank- 
ruptcies and amounts involved officially 
reported at Baghdad declined from 1939. 


Ireland (Eire) 


Economic Conditions 


Scarcity of imported goods has been 
more generally felt in Eire since the be- 
ginning of 1941, and this condition is ex- 
pected to become more difficult as the 
war continues. This situation results 
largely from the fact that fewer ships are 
calling at Eire’s ports and from the ex- 
tension of British export control “placing 
Eire in the same position as other coun- 
tries in the British Empire so far as 
concerns the control of the export of 
goods from the United Kingdom.” 
“Hitherto,” according to the British 
Board of Trade Journal of January 9, “‘it 
has been possible to give Eire special 
treatment under which only a short list 
of goods require licenses before they can 
be exported from the United Kingdom to 
Eire, but the need for conserving sup- 
plies now makes it necessary to withdraw 
this concession.” 

Retail sales of coal and gasoline in 
Eire have been severely restricted, and, 
according to a statement by the Prime 
Minister on January 29, there must be 
the greatest economy in the use of im- 
ported materials, including iron and 
steel, timber, textiles, paper, rubber, vege- 
table oils, and many chemicals. 


Better Prices for Meat—High Flour 
Extraction 


The Irish Department of Agriculture 
announced early in January new seasonal 
prices to be paid by the British Ministry 
of Food for first-quality cattle for 
slaughter. It is understood that the re- 
vised prices include advances that are 
considered to be very favorable to Irish 
stock owners. Increased prices for bacon 
pigs also were announced in January by 
the Irish Pigs and Bacon Commission. 

With greatly increased production of 
agricultural products expected in Eire in 
1941, the Government is understood to 
be prepared to issue loans to farmers for 
the purchase of agricultural implements 
and machinery. 

A Government order now requires 
millers to extra not less than 90 percent 
of the grain in the manufacture of wheat 
flour. 
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Italy 


Exchange and Finance 


Additional War Appropriation of 20,- 
000,000,000 Lire-—The Minister of War 
was authorized to assume additional 
obligations for expenditures resulting 
from the state of war up to 20,000,000,000 
lire by a law of February 17 recently pub- 
lished in the Italian Official Gazette. 
This authorization is the third in the last 
8 months and brings the total amount of 
special war appropriations to 50,000,000,- 
000 lire thus far in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1941. The ordinary budget for 
1940-41, as approved in January 1940, 
provided for expenditures of 10,843,000,- 
000 lire for the Ministries of War, Navy, 
and Aeronautics together. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Refund of Import Duties on Materials 
Used in Manufacture of Automobiles for 
Export Continued.—The provisions for a 
refund of the customs duties and sales 
taxes on imported materials used in Italy 
in the manufacture of automotive ve- 
hicles and parts for export have been 
prolonged from January 1, 1941, to De- 
cember 31, 1942, without change of rates, 
by law No. 28 of January 20, published in 
the Gazzetta Ufficiale, Rome, February 
12, 1941. By the terms of this law, this 
refund is now applicable also on automo- 
biles sold to the diplomatic corps in Rome 
or to the Vatican. 

{See ComMeERcE Reports of May 25, 1940, 
for previous announcement on this subject. ] 

Machinery for Manufacture of Arti- 
ficial Rubber Exempted from Import 
Duty. 


Commercial Law Digests 

Labor: War Schedule—The current 
labor shortage increasingly felt in nu- 
merous branches of civilian Italian in- 
dustry, as well as among artisans, 
tradespeople and miscellaneous manual 
workers (to mention only these cate- 
gories), assumes a more serious aspect 
when it is considered that the per capita 
consumption of those employed has been 
materially increased by the war labor 
schedule in operation in Italy in recent 
months. 

The principal legislative measure which 
placed Italian industry on a war basis 
was taken with the special powers 
granted to the Minister of Corporations, 
as provided in the Law of July 16, 1940. 
Under the provisions of that measure, the 
Minister was empowered to authorize 
the Inspectorate of Corporations to ex- 
onerate employers from observance of 
certain labor restrictions imposed by 
various laws which had been in force 
since 1923, 1934, and 1937, such as (1) 
the night labor of women and children, 
except children under 16, compatibly 
with safety and hygiene; (2) the maxi- 
mum of 10 percent of female employees 
in public and private offices; (3) the 
Saturday half-holiday; (4) the weekly 
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day of rest; (5) the 40-hour week; (6) 
overtime as specified by Decree-Law No. 
692, of March 15, 1923 (i. e., a weekly 
maximum of 12 hours; and (7) labor of 
women and children, as stipulated in 
Law No. 653, of April 26, 1934. 

Since the above authorizations have 
been fully used, Italian labor and many 
categories of office and store employees 
are now working on the basis of a 48- 
hour week, with considerable overtime 
in certain establishments, especially 
those engaged on war contracts, while 
half-holidays and Sunday rest has been 
suspended in numerous plants. 


Japan 
Economic Conditions 


Business and financial leaders centered 
their attention during February on new 
legislation before the Diet. Particular 
interest was evidenced in the following 
bills: Revision of the National Mobiliza- 
tion Law; the Silk Reeling Control Bill; 
revision of the Foreign Exchange Con- 
trol Law; revision of the Provisional Ex- 
port-Import Adjustment Law; the Staple 
Machinery Building Industry Bill; and 
14 budget bills. 

Each of the 87 legislative bills sub- 
mitted by the Government and approved 
by the Diet provides, with few exceptions, 
for some form of strengthened Govern- 
ment control. This is particularly true 
of the new National Mobilization Law 
and the Staple Machinery Industry Law. 
By means of these measures almost every 
phase of industrial activity will be placed 
under a license system, and concerns not 
complying with the new regulations may 
be refused supplies of raw materials and 
thereby forced out of business or com- 
pelled to merge with designated concerns. 
Maximum penalties for violations of the 
new law are 10 years’ penal servitude and 
a 50,000-yen fine, against 3 years with a 
3,000-yen fine under the original law. 

The Silk Reeling Control Law imposes 
strict regulations over domestic consump- 
tion of raw silk and provides for indirect 
Government control over raw silk for 
export. The Foreign Exchange Control 
Law extends Government control to as- 
sets of Japanese nationals held abroad 
and to the acquisition and disposal of 
property held by foreigners or foreign 
corporations in Japan. This law also 
empowers the Government to issue or- 
ders covering methods or terms of set- 
tlement between Japan and foreign trad- 
ing concerns, and tightens restrictions 
against foreign-exchange evasion. The 
Tariff Schedule Act is amended to pro- 
vide reductions in custom duties on prod- 
ucts from neighboring countries. Leg- 
islation is enacted to reduce wartime 
shipping risks to a minimum. 


Reorganization of Foreign-Trade System 


Japan’s entire foreign-trade system is 
to be reorganized under the revised Ex- 
port-Import Adjustment Law and the re- 
vised export-guaranty system. The link 
system will probably be supplanted 
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by a pool system. Control over practi- 
cally all import and export items and 
materials for the manufacture of export 
articles has been placed in the hands 
of the newly organized Japan Foreign 
Trade Council. 

Fourteen budget bills, approved by the 
Diet, represent total expenditures of 
nearly 14,000,000,000 yen from January 1, 
1941, to March 31, 1942. Financial statis- 
tics available for February indicate a de- 
cline in the note issue and stock-market 
prices, an increase in bill clearings, and 
a decline in the number of dishonored 
bills, as compared with January. Various 
indexes indicate a slight gain of about 0.5 
percent in wholesale and retail prices. 


Lower Raw-Silk Exports Anticipated 


The raw-siikk market evidenced 
strength during February in both spot 
and future prices, chiefly from specula- 
tive buying as a result of the adoption 
and approval of the Raw Silk Industry 
Control Bill, the decision to reduce the 
number of silk basins by 36 percent and 
silk reeling by 15 percent. Spot prices 
rose to 1,437 yen per bale for Standard 
13/15 denier white D-grade. Production 
for the current year is estimated at 
550,000 bales, with 250,000 bales for ex- 
port. This compares with 386,000 bales 
exported during 1939, the last full year 
for which statistics are available. Ex- 
ports during February of this year totaled 
about 16,000 bales, or about the same as 
in February 1940. 


Control Measures Hamper Machinery 
Trade 


Press reports indicate some improve- 
ment in the demand for machinery for 
export, but control measures reportedly 
are hindering sales. Both machinery 
bills presented to the Diet were passed 
without amendment, and their enforce- 
ment will greatly intensify the Govern- 
ment’s supervision and control over the 
entire industry. 


New Association to Distribute Materials 
in Iron and Steel Industry 


The Iron and Steel Control Association, 
scheduled for organization in April, will 
have supervision over a wide range of 
ores, coal, oils, electric power, pig iron, 
steel ingots, and scrap iron and will dis- 
tribute these materials to industry. The 
decision has been finally reached to in- 
crease capitalization of the Japan Iron 
and Steel Manufacturing Co. from 500,- 
000,000 to 800,000,000 yen. The major 
efforts of the industry are still directed 
toward producing iron and steel on scrap 
rations. 

The shipping situation was featured 
during February by continued scarcity of 
bottoms, especially tankers, and higher 
freight rates. 


Cotton Textile Exports Advance 


The prospect of smaller production of 
cotton textiles, shortage of shipping 
space, and steadily increasing orders 
from Southeastern Asia, Europe, and 
Africa, have strengthened prices of cotton 
piece goods. Plans for rationalization of 
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the spinning industry are gradually ma- 
terializing, but negotiations on control of 
raw cotton imports are still completely 
deadlocked. 


Heavy Rains Improve Electric-Power 
Situation 


Despite strong objections, the Govern- 
ment has definitely decided on a com- 
prehensive reorganization of the electric 
power program, which will include the 
elimination of private power firms and 
consolidation of their facilities within 
the structure of the Japan Electric Gen- 
eration Transmission Co. Heavy rain- 
fall during the past 2 months made pos- 
sible the recent decision to alleviate 
restrictions on power for industrial use. 


System of Rationing Foodstuffs 
Extended 


Shortages of various types of foodstuffs 
are becoming more serious in larger 
cities, as evidenced by the plans being 
prepared for local rationing of several 
items. The ticket system for rice dis- 
tribution becomes effective in Tokyo and 
Kobe on April 1.. A similar system is be- 
ing considered for bread distribution, to 
prevent long queues forming outside 
bakeries. 

The Diet approved an allotment of 
30,000,000 yen as subsidies for increasing 
the level of the 1941 rice harvest to ap- 
proximately 360,000,000 bushels. Pro- 
ducers of wheat and other grains are 
also to share this subsidy. In view of 
the continued shortage of fertilizers and 
labor, however, no substantial increase in 
these important crops is anticipated. 


Exchange and Finance 


Revision of Foreign-Exchange Control 
Law.—Foreign-exchange control regula- 
tions in Japan were extended in a bill 
introduced in the Diet on February 8 and 
subsequently approved. The Govern- 
ment’s authority to order Japanese na- 
tionals to sell their foreign assets to the 
Bank of Japan was reaffirmed. In addi- 
tion, the Government was empowered to 
forbid or to restrict the acquisition or 
disposal of property in Japan by foreign- 
ers or by foreign corporations. Control 
was also authorized over methods and 
terms of settlement of foreign-trade 
transactions. Penalties for violations of 
foreign-exchange control regulations 
were tightened. In this connection, ar- 
ticle 14 of the revised law provides 
punishment for foreign-exchange con- 
trol officials who divulge or make use of 
business secrets learned in the perform- 
ance of their duties. 

The Minister of Finance has included 
in the budget for 1941-42 an item of 
500,000,000 yen earmarked as a guaranty 
fund against foreign-exchange losses. 
This guaranty is for two rpurposes—to 
protect exporters from losses that may 
result from default on payments abroad, 
and to protect exchange banks from 
losses that may result from fluctuations 
in the exchange market. Guaranty is 
provided both to exporters who execute 
export bills and to bankers who buy such 
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bills. Provision is also made to indemnify 
Japanese investors in foreign bonds. In 
addition, this fund may be used to facilj. 
tate the evacuation of Japanese from 
foreign countries, including the liquidg- 
tion of their investments abroad, to en. 
courage the importation of vital commogd. 
ities from abroad, and to maintain the 
exchange rate of the yen against sterling 
and the United States dollar. 

Bank of Japan Note Issue Limit Re. 
vised.—Under the New Convertible Bank 
Note Issue Law enacted by the 76th ses. 
sion of the Japanese Diet, the Minister 
of Finance is empowered to fix the maxi- 
mum note issue of the Bank of Japan, It 
is provided that the Bank of Japan may 
dispose of its specie holdings and substi- 
tute therefor public loan bonds issued by 
the Government. (See ForeIcn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY for December 16, 1949, 
and for February 3, 1941.) 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Packaged Foods and Beverages: Regis- 
tration Requirements Revised and Pure- 
Food Standards Amplified—The Mex- 
ican regulations governing the registra- 
tion of packaged foods and beverages 
with the Department of Public Health, 
and the use of coloring matters, artificial 
flavorings, etc., were revised by a Mex- 
ican regulatory decree, published in the 
Diario Oficial of March 5, and effective 
April 4, 1941. Amplified standards of 
purity have also been fixed for alcoholic 
and nonalcoholic beverages, oils and 
fats, canned and preserved foods, milk 
and derivative products, coffee, tea, and 
chocolate. 

{Details regarding the application of these 
requirements to specific products may be ob- 
tained upon request to the Division of For- 
eign Tariffs. See CoMMERCE REporTsS of Sep- 
tember 26, October 10, and December 26, 1938, 
for prior announcements concerning the Mex- 


ican registration requirements for packaged 
foods and beverages. | 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation: Exemption for New In- 
dustry.—A new industry for the manu- 
facture of laminated woods (p!ywood) is 
exempt from taxation by an authoriza- 
tion published in the federal Diario 
Oficial of February 27, 1941. Three hun- 
dred days are allowed the company in 
which to commerce operations, this 
period to be reckoned from the date of 
publication of the authorization in the 
Diario Oficial. The authorization was 
signed on February 14, 1941. 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Arrangements for Reduced Bilateral 
Trade Concluded With Sweden.—Und:t 
arrangements recently concluded at Ber- 
lin, the Netherlands is expected to supply 
Sweden during 1941 with 24,000,000 
crowns’ worth of flower bulbs, vegetables, 
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instruments, electrical specialties, and 
machinery, and is to receive a like value 
of Swedish lumber products, pulp, paper, 
and machinery in return, according to 
the Swedish press of February 7, 1941. 

This arrangement is understood to re- 
place a similar one which was in force 
during the fall of 1940. The Swedish 
press indicates that the great decrease in 
reciprocal trade between the two coun- 
tries is due to the limited quantity of 
suitable Netherland products available 
for export to Sweden. 


Netherlands 


Indies 


Transport and Communication 


Vessels in Netherlands Indies-East 
Coast North America Service Limit Ports 
of Call.—Vessels of member lines of the 
Java-New York Rate Agreement, plying 
in the service between the Netherlands 
Indies and the East Coast of North 
America, will call only at New York, Bos- 
ton, Baltimore, New Orleans, and Hali- 
fax—effective May 1, 1941. This an- 
nouncement has been made by the De- 
partment of Economic Affairs of the 
Netherlands Indies government. 

The reduction in the number of ports 
of call along the United States Atlantic 
Coast will greatly contribute to shorten 
the round trips of vessels between the 
Netherlands Indies and the United 
States—as a result of which more fre- 
quent sailings, and consequently an in- 
crease of cargo spece, will become avail- 
able. 


New Zealand 


Economic Conditions 


Wholesale and retail buying has been 
brisk and has been limited only by short- 
age of imported goods due to import re- 
Strictions and wartime conditions in ex- 
porting countries. Motor-vehicle traffic 

continues to be hampered by gasoline 
rationing; the basic monthly ration for 
private cars will probably be reduced on 

| May 1, 1941. The Government railways, 

| on the other hand, report a high volume 
of freight and passenger traffic in re- 

cent months, and it is expected that total 
net revenues for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1941, may exceed the record of 
£NZ1,633,000 established in 1925-26. In 
the 1939-40 fiscal year net revenues 

| amounted to £NZ1,189,000. 

| 


Agricultural Conditions 


Harvesting of grain crops has been 
| completed under favorable weather con- 
ditions, though continued lack of rain 
ps ae sections may adversely affect 
eed, 

Butter export gradings in the first 6 
months of the current season (August 1, 
1940, to January 31, 1941) totaled 95,920 
long tons, an increase of 12.4 percent over 
the total graded in the corresponding 
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period of 1939-40. Cheese export grad- 
ings totaled 72,433 long tons, an increase 
of 33.1 percent. Butter exports in the 
calendar year 1940 totaled 2,638,000 hun- 
dredweight, valued at £NZ18,228,000, an 
increase of 8 percent in quantity and 13 
percent in value over 1939. Cheese ex- 
ports totaled 2,033,000 hundredweight, 
valued at £NZ8,233,000, representing in- 
creases of 21 and 42 percent, respectively. 

The large domestic meat surplus which 
will result from heavy.curtailment of the 
United Kingdom’s normal purchases in 
1941 is still causing concern. Consulta- 
tions have been held with representatives 
of the Australian Government with a view 
to adopting common measures to meet 
this problem, which affects both coun- 
tries. Measures already taken or under 
consideration by domestic marketing au- 
thorities include increase of storage facil- 
ities, shipping-space economies effected 
by new cutting and packing methods, 
shipments to new export markets, and 
expansion of the domestic meat-canning 
industry. The Government has agreed 
to purchase all the exportable meat sur- 
plus of the 1940-41 season. 

Killings for export since the com- 
mencement of the current season (from 
October 1, 1940, to February 15, 1941) 
totaled 5,546,000 freight carcasses, an in- 
crease of 17.1 percent over the corre- 
sponding period in 1939-40. Lamb kill- 
ings increased by 17.2 percent, beef by 
146 percent, and pork by 25.6 percent. 
Mutton slaughterings decreased by 17.1 
percent. 

Additional wool from the current sea- 
son’s production has recently been made 
available for American buyers. In ad- 
dition to 25,000 bales of 56—58’s high- 
quality grade already made available, for 
which there has been only a small de- 
mand, 5,000 bales of crutchings of all 
qualities have been released for Ameri- 
can purchase. American orders for 
crutchings already exceed 25,000 bales, 
and it will probably be necessary to make 
allotments on a pro rata basis on a date 
to be fixed later. The bulk of the crutch- 
ings will not be available until July and 
August. The size of the present crutch- 
ings release may be increased later. 

Estimates of the tobacco crop indicate 
a record production of approximately 
3,000,000 pounds, compared with 2,493,- 
000 pounds harvested in the growing year 
ended June 30, 1940. The quality of the 
leaf is reported to be excellent. 


Coal Production Increases 


Coal production in 1940 exceeded 2,- 
500,000 long tons, and it is expected that 
final statistics will show a total higher 
than the record 2,542,000 long tons mined 
in 1930. Production in 1939 amounted 
to 2,343,000 long tons. The industrial 
Cemand in the coming Southern Hemis- 
phere winter is expected to be excep- 
tionally heavy. 


Foreign Trade 


Imports from the United States in 1940 
were valued at £NZ5,886,000, an increase 
of 4.8 percent over 1939. Exports to the 
United States were valued at £NZ2,883,- 
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000, a decrease of only 0.7 percent. The 
chief articles showing increases in import 
values included sulphur, lubricating oil, 
paper, pulp, cardboard, cocoa butter, and 
asphalt, while decreases included gaso- 
line, motor vehicles, machinery, tractors, 
cigarettes, manufactured tobacco, lumber, 
and motion-picture film. 

Increased American purchases of 
sausage casings, cattle hides, and casein 
almost balanced decreases in exports of 
wool (none shipped), calfskins, sheep- 
skins, tallow, butter, and seeds. 

Despite an export balance for 1940, the 
Governor-General announced at the 
opening of the New Zealand Parliament 
that it would still be necessary to curtail 
imports of nonessentials to provide funds 
for the purchase of war materials. In 
particular, the use of dollar funds was 
being vigorously controlled and restricted 
to the barest minimum in order not to 
hinder war purchases from America. 

He warned, further, that war exigen- 
cies may materially affect the economic 
and productive structure of the Do- 
minion, based as it is so largely upon ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom. The neces- 
sity for using available shipping to the 
fullest extent may restrict exports from 
the Dominion. Further diversion of 
labor from nonessential to essential in- 
dustries may be expected. 


Social Security 


Medical benefits under the Social Se- 
curity Act were made effective as of 
March 1, 1941, but the noncooperation 
of the vast majority of the medical pro- 
fession has thus far practically rendered 
the plan inoperative. 


Exchange and Finance 


Financial Situation—Sterling funds 
held abroad have continued to accumu- 
late steadily, and on January 27 net total 
oversea assets of all banks were valued at 
£NZ26,508,000, compared with £NZ16,- 
609,000 one year earlier. The net ster- 
ling funds held by the Reserve Bank alone 
totaled £NZ16,636,000 on February 24, 
compared with £NZ10,827,000 one year 
earlier. Bank deposits have continued 
to increase and amounted to £NZ81,- 
225,000 on January 27, compared with 
£NZ76,527,000 a year previously. In that 
period the ratio of advances and discounts 
to total demand and time liabilities in- 
creased from 45.8 to 57.5 percent. 

The Prime Minister estimated that total 
war expenditures in the 18 months ended 
February 28, 1941, were £NZ37,500,000, of 
which £NZ17,500,000 were spent in New 
Zealand and the rest abroad. The Gov- 
ernment’s announced policy is to raise a 
maximum of the amount needed by taxa- 
tion and compulsory loan instead -f by 
borrowing. Subscriptions to the compul- 
sory war loan from its first flotation in 
October 1940 to mid-February 1941 to- 
taled £NZ9,126,000. The minimum goal 
set in the beginning was £NZ8,000,000. 
In the same period total subscriptions 
from small investors for national savings 
bonds and national savings accounts ex- 
ceeded £NZ1,000,000. 
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Norway 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Transit Goods Exempt from Export Li- 
cense Fee.* 

Platinum For Skins: Export Standards 
and Inspection Fee Established.* 


Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wheat and Wheat Flour: Import Duty 
Increased.—The Paraguayan import duty 
on wheat has been increased from 0.70 to 
1.90 gold pesos per 100 gross kilograms, 
and on wheat flour from 2.25 to 3.33 gold 
pesos per 100 gross kilograms, by a decree 
(No. 4653) dated and effective January 
13, 1941, published in the Gaceta Oficial, 
January 14, Asuncion. All imported 
wheat in the possession of flour mills, as 
well as shipments in process of customs 
clearance on the date of the decree, will 
be subject to a compensatory tax of 50 
paper pesos per 100 kilograms. 

[In addition to the import duty rates men- 
tioned above, there is also a surtax of 7 per- 
cent of the f. o. b. value, port of export. ] 

Machinery, Equipment, and Materials 
jor Slipper and Sandal Factories: Ex- 
empted from Import Duty for 10 Years.* 

Cotton: Government Fixes Guaranteed 
Purchase Price for Export.—The Para- 
guayan Government has authorized the 
Agricultural Bank to purchase from the 
cotton growers the entire cotton crop at 
a basic price of 150 pesos per 10 kilo- 
grams for first-grade cotton—by a de- 
cree (No. 5020) of February 10, 1941. 
The Agricultural Bank will endeavor, 
whenever poSsible, to purchase directly 
from the farmer, and will dispose of the 
cotton opportunely, subject to the au- 
thorization of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. (American Legation, Asuncion, 
February 21, 1941.) 


Peru 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


6 Percent Consular Invoice Legaliza- 
tion Fee to be Collected at Destination.— 
The Peruvian consular-invoice legaliza- 
tion fee of 6 percent of the f. o. b. value, 
port of export, now collected at the legal- 
izing consulate, will be paid at the Peru- 
vian customhouse of entry effective Apri! 
1, 1941, according to an announcement 
on March 13, 1941, by the Peruvian Con- 
sulate General, New York City. The 
consulates will, however, collect an addi- 
tional fee of $1 for legalizing consular 
invoices, which fee was heretofore in- 
cluded in the 6 percent ad valorem fee 
collected here. 

The consular fees applying to other 
shipping documents will continue to be 
collected at the legalizing consulate. 

[Owners of the mimeographed circular 
F. T. No. 439, Preparing Shipments to Peru, 


should enter the above-mentioned change in 
the section “Consular fees,” on p. 5.] 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Pharmaceutical Products and Mate- 
rials: Commission Appointed to Review 
Import Duties.—A review of existing im- 
port duties on pharmaceutical products, 
as well as on prime materials utilized in 
the domestic pharmaceutical industry, is 
to be made by a commission to be ap- 
pointed by the Peruvian Ministry of Pub- 
lic Health. The review of these import 
duties is to be a part of a general study of 
the pharmaceutical trade to be made by 
two commissions authorized for this pur- 
pose by a resolution of February 28, 1941. 
(Office of American Commercial Attaché, 
Lima, March 3, 1941.) 

Textile Weaving and Knitting Machin- 
ery: Import Restriction Extended for An- 
other Year.* 

Cotton: Quarantine Prohibition on Im- 
ports from Ecuador.* 


Commercial Law Digests 


Rent Control: Extension of Legislation 
Prohibiting the Increase of Rentals.— 
The provisions of Law No. 8766 prohibit- 
ing increased rentals for houses, apart- 
ments, and living quarters in the prov- 
ince of Lima and Callao above the rental 
figure effective on January 1, 1938, have 
been extended for 2 years by Law No. 
9348 of Feb. 26, 1941. Law No. 8766 
referred to the houses and living quar- 
ters of the working classes on which 
rentals did not exceed 100 sols a month. 
It was provided that rentals between 100 
and 150 sols could be increased by as 
much as 10 percent under certain condi- 
tions. Law No. 9348 extended the appli- 
cation of the previous law for 2 years to 
the entire Republic, and authorized in- 
creases only in the case of rentals in 
excess of 150 sols a month within the 
maximum limit of 10 percent. (From 
report of American Commercial Attaché, 
Lima, March 7, 1941.) 

Mining: Taking Up Claims to Exploit 
Coal Deposits—Unclaimed reserves of 
coal deposits may be taken up through 
application to and approval by the Di- 
reccion de Minas y Petrdleo. Applica- 
tions should include the name, nation- 
ality, occupation, and other details re- 
quired by law with reference to the ap- 
plicant; name and number of the per- 
tinencias of the claim; exact location; 
date on which development will com- 
mence; destination, and use of the fuel 
produced; quantity of coal to be disposed 
of monthly; and capital to be invested in 
the mine operations. 


Authorizations granted will become 
void if exploitation does not commence 
within 6 months from the specified date, 
or if the coal produced is used without 
prior authorization for purposes other 
than those mentioned in the application. 


The prologue of the resolution of Feb- 
ruary 20, 1941, which contains the fore- 
going provisions, states that the reserva- 
tion of unclaimed coal deposits by 
supreme decree No. 266 of June 14, 1940, 
was for the purpose of preventing the 
claiming of coal lands for speculative pur- 
poses. The present regulations is for the 
purpose of facilitating actual production. 
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(Report of American Commercial At. 
taché, Lima, March 7, 1941.) 
Taxation: Facilities for Presenting Ac. 





counts for Tax Purposes.—It having been 
established that certain commercial ang 
industrial activities find it difficult to 
submit balances as of December 31, as 
required by the supreme decree of De. 
cember 19, 1940, the Government has 
authorized the presentation of such ag. 
counts on other dates. Interested firms 
may solicit the permission of the Finance 
Ministry to prepare balances as of dates 


other than the last day of the year, ex. | 


plaining the reasons for the request. y 
permission is granted to close the 
accounts on any other date, the cor. 
responding date will be specified, ang 
presentation to the Direccién General ¢e 
Contribuciones is required within ninety 
days therefrom. Should the request be 
denied the account must be closed as of 
December 31. (From the report of Amer. 
ican Commercial Attaché, Lima, March 7, 
1941.) 


Philippi 
ilippine Islands 
Economic Conditions 
Business was stimulated during the 
week ended March 15 by further recovery 
in leading commodity markets. Prices of 
copra and coconut oil recorded substan- 
tial advances, reaching the highest levels 
in more than a year. Export sugar also 
advanced moderately, stimulated by fa- 
vorable reports from New York, but the | 
reneral tone of the market was affected 
by the adverse shipping situation. The 
only declines during the week were a 
moderate recession in abaca prices and a | 
further substantial drop in domestic-con- 
sumption sugar quotations. 
The securities market showed a much 
improved tone, with increased sales and 
higher average prices, while the number 
and value of building permits issued im- 
proved materially. Bank clearings dur. | 
ing the week also were larger, reaching 
12,778,000 pesos ($6,389,000). 


St. Vincent 


Tariffs and Trade Controls | 


Certain Rum: British Preferential Im.- | 
port Duty Reduced.—The British prefer- 
ential import duty on rum, other than in | 
bottles, including rum _ overproof, has | 
been reduced in St. Vincent from 15 shill- 
ings to 5 shillings per proof gallon, by an 
order of February 4, 1941, published on 
the same date in the St. Vincent Govern- | 
ment Gazette. The general tariff rate of | 
17s. 6d. per proof gallon on imports from | 
non-Empire sources remains unchanged. | 


| 
Samoa | 


New Zealand Mandated Territory 





Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Surtazxes Established on Imports.—The 
Executive Council in New Zealand has 
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established surtaxes on imports into the 
Mandated Territory of Western Samoa 
of 15 percent of the import duties on 
British Empire goods, and 25 percent of 
the import duties on goods from non-Em- 
pire sources by a Samoan customs order 
of December 10, 1940, according to a dis- 
patch of January 24 from Wellington. 
[The present Samoan import duties are 171, 
percent ad valorem on British Empire goods 
and 25 percent ad valorem on non-Empire 
, except for tobacco, tobacco products, 
matches, sugar, kerosene, benzene, Diesel fuel 
oil, and lumber, on which the same specific 
rates apply to imports from all sources. | 


Sweden 
Economic Conditions 

Swedish foreign trade continued its 
downward trend in February, reaching 
the lowest point in years—exports fall- 
ing from 85,000,000 crowns in January to 
47,000,000 crowns, while imports de- 
creased from 126,000,000 to 178,000,000 
crowns. The price index for exports re- 
mained unchanged at 155, but import 
prices continued their gradual upward 
movement during February, the index 
registering a 3-point increase to 220. 

Heavy ice around Sweden has ham- 
pered greatly the movement of goods by 
waterways. 

The wholesale price index has regis- 
tered a gradual but steady increase since 
the outbreak of war. In February it 
rose 2 points to 164. During the same 
month in 1940 the index stood at 138, 
and in 1939 it was 109. 

As a new measure to combat growing 
unemployment, the Swedish Parliament 
has appropriated 25,000,000 crowns for 
public works. 

Stocks of wood tar and wood-tar prod- 
ucts have been expropriated, to assure 
supplies for vehicles using these products 
for fuel. 


Exchange and Finance 


Second Defense Loan Subscriptions. — 
During the first 2 months since opening 
of subscriptions to the second defense 
loan of 500,000,000 kronor on January 15, 
a total of 296,000,000,000 kronor has been 
subscribed. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Oilseeds, Fats, Oils: Licenses Required 
for Imports.—Importation into Sweden 
of oilseeds, and of vegetable and animal 
oils and fats, has been made subject to 
license from the State Food Commission, 
by a royal proclamation of January 10, 
1941, effective from January 20 and pub- 
lished as Tullverkets Forfattningssam- 
ling No. 36 on February 5, 1941. 

Margarine: Import Duty Reduced.* 

Margarine: Excise Tax Reduced.* 

Agreement for Reduced Bilateral Trade 
Concluded with Belgium.—See Belgium. 

Agreement for Exchange of Goods Con- 
cluded with Hungary.—See Hungary. 

Agreement for Reduced Bilateral Trade 
Concluded with Netherlands.—See Neth- 
erlands. 
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Transport and Communication 


Sweden Requisitions Nine Norwegian 
Ships——The Swedish Government has 
issued an order requisitioning nine Nor- 
wegian vessels, which are to be placed 
under the control of the Swedish Traffic 
Commission and treated as Swedish ves- 
sels. Reason: A shortage of tonnage in 
the Baltic. The ships have been laid up 
since the beginning of last April. They 
are the Flint 2 (5,614 gross tons), Hilda 
(1,237), Ingeren (6,118), Kong Magnus 
(1,410), Sirenes (4,341), Lilly I. (309), 
Fagerborg (398), and Fantoft (964), 
which have been laid up at Goteborg; 
and the Ulsnes (784), laid up at Malmo. 

The vessels are to be used partly for 
the transport of firewood and charcoal 
along the Swedish coast, and partly for 
trade with Germany, carrying timber, 
wood pulp, and paper there and returning 
with coal and coke. (Lloyd’s List and 
Shipping Gazette, February 1, 1941.) 

Ice Conditions in Northern Europe 
Seriously Affecting Shipping.—Shipping 
in the Baltic and along the western coast 
of Sweden has experienced great difficul- 
ties because of the ice conditions in 
northern Europe since the beginning of 
January. An almost complete stagnation 
in tramp-vessel traffic is said to have re- 
sulted, thus adding to the gravity of the 
Swedish fuel situation. On January 1, 
1941, Sweden was reported to be short of 
about 300,000 tons of coke alone, which 
had been purchased but not received from 
Germany. 

Most of the shipping companies have 
laid up their vessels in Sweden, to avoid 
ice damage, after discharging cargo. 
Some vessels, however, loaded in Ger- 
many, have been sailing to Sweden west 
of Denmark, where there is open water, 
thus avoiding the particularly difficult ice 
conditions in the Kiel Canal, which could 
be traversed only by the aid of strong 
ice breakers. 

Swedish-German Freight Agreement 
Prolonged.—A_ special agreement on 
freights reached January 13, 1941, be- 
tween the Swedish Shipping Committee 
and the “Fachgruppe Reeder, Hamburg,” 
was in effect a prolongation until June 
1941 of the tonnage and freight agree- 
ments in force during the second half of 
1940. 

In addition to the original freights, 7.50 
reichsmarks to German ports in the Bal- 
tic and 20 reichsmarks to the North Sea 
are incorporated in the new agreement. 
This will make the freights—for example, 
Lower Gulf Sweden to Lubeck—46.75 
reichsmarks for a cargo of lumber of 450 
standards, and to North Sea ports about 
61 to 62 reichsmarks per standard. The 
pulp freights from, e. g., Sundsvall to 
Hamburg or Bremen will be 25 kroner per 
ton and to Delfzijl 40 to 45 kroner per 
ton. 


Switzerland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Bananas: Import Duty Temporarily 
Reduced.* 
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Mineral-Oil Products and Tetraethyl of 
Lead: Centralized Control of Importa- 
tion.—The right to import mineral-oil 
products and tetraethyl of lead has been 
accorded exclusively to the Swiss organi- 
zation “Petrola” and its members, by or- 
dinance No. 12 of the Federal Department 
of Public Economy of January 21, effec- 
tive January 27, 1941, according to Feuille 
Officiel Suisse du Commerce for January 
22. Importation of tetraethyl of lead 
without the special permission of “Pe- 
trola” is prohibited. 

Wheat and Rye: Centralization of Im- 
portation.—The exclusive right to import 
wheat and rye has been given to the War 
Foods Office, by an ordinance of the 
Federal Department of Public Economy 
of January 20, effective January 24, 1941, 
according to Feuille Officiel Suisse du 
Commerce for January 22. 


Transport and Communication 


Swiss Transit Traffic To Move Through 
Spain by Truck.—Authorization to es- 
tablish trucking facilities from the 
French-Spanish border to Atlantic ports 
for Swiss transit trade is understood to 
have been obtained from the Spanish 
Government, and first shipments of the 
trucked cargo are clearing from Bilbao 
and Vigo (Spain) and Lisbon (Portugal) 
aboard steamships of the United States 
from these ports. Establishment of 
trucking facilities was necessary because 
the rail-transit blockade decreed by the 
Spanish Government at the beginning 
of December 1940 has not been relaxed 
and there are no indications that regular 
rail-freight traffic through Spain may be 
resumed in the near future for Swiss 
goods. 


The Spanish railroad companies are 
very short of rolling stock, which appears 
to be insufficient to cover the country’s 
own requirements. Moreover, there 
seems to be a shortage of coal for the 
locomotives. In consequence, the Span- 
ish railroads refuse to make available 
the necessary cars for the transit of 
Swiss merchandise through Spain, ex- 
cept for piece goods sent by fast freight. 
This means more than double freight 
charges, as against the carload service. 
By reason of the different-gage railroad 
track, the Swiss rolling stock can be 
used only as far as the Spanish border. 


Some forwarders in Switzerland have 
been successful in renting a few privately 
owned freight cars from Portuguese and 
Spanish firms, and it is reported that so 
far no objection has been raised to at- 
taching these cars to the Spanish trains 
in transit through Spain. Thus, it has 
been possible to send in transit a few car- 
loads in both directions. The number of 
private freight cars rented, however, is 
much too small to enable the transporta- 
tion of large quantities of Swiss import 
goods, such as are lying in the various 
ports of Spain and Portugal, or to take 
care of Swiss export traffic to oversea 
destinations. The running time of these 
cars from Lisbon to the Spanish border 
is 10 to 12 days. 
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As an illustration of the congestion dif- 
ficulties, it is pointed out that about 5,000 
tons of goods purchased by Switzerland 
in the United States and shipped in No- 
vember and December by a United States 
steamship line to Bilbao, Spain, had not 
been forwarded by rail at the middle of 
February, though the distance from Bil- 
bao to the French border is only 156 
kilometers. 


Turkey 


Economic Conditions 


Economic conditions in 1940 were ad- 
versely affected by the European war. 
Foreign trade was particularly hard hit 
by reason of reduced turn-over with Ger- 
many and disruption of shipping. Crops 
were again above normal. Industrial op- 
erations continued at a high level, but a 
shortage of imported raw materials was 
developing. Mining activity expanded. 
Prices of both export and import prod- 
ucts were higher. Commercial credits 
were steadily liquidated, and practically 
all business was on a cash basis. 


Foreign Trade Smaller—United States 
Share Less 


During 1940 the decline in foreign trade 
as compared with the previous year was 
considerable, imports dropping 41.7 per- 
cent (£T68,922,700 against £T118,248,000 
in 1939) and exports decreasing 12.5 
percent (£T111,446,500 against £T127,- 
389,000). The higher level of prices 
prevented the shrinkage in volume from 
being fully reflected in the value of for- 
eign trade. Exports were aided by an in- 
creased demand from nearby countries 
in central and southeastern Europe, while 
the disruption of normal sources of sup- 
ply and of Mediterranean shipping seri- 
ously curtailed imports. 

Italy displaced Germany as the leader 
in Turkey’s foreign trade, despite a sharp 
drop in this trade during the closing 
months of the year; imports into Turkey 
from Italy during 1940 reached £T11.- 
224,300 (£T10,023,000 in 1939). Rumania 
was next with £T10,806,000 (£T2,343,900) ; 
followed by the United Kingdom, £T9,- 
665,300 (£T7,388,300); Germany, £T8,- 
083,300 (£T60,142,100); and the United 
States, £T7,446,900 (£T11,686,100). Italy 
was the chief consumer of Turkey’s ex- 
ports, taking £T17,951,300 (£T12,753,- 
600 in 1939); the United States was sec- 
ond with £T15,738,740 (£T18,212,490) ; 
followed by Rumania, £T11,987,200 (£T1,- 
789,400); United Kingdom, £T11,550,900 
(£T7,301,600); and Germany, £T9,686,- 
500 (£T47,504,500). 

Trade with the United States was han- 
dicapped by the unsatisfactory exchange 
situation and disruption of transporta- 
tion routes; arrivals of small quantities 
of valuable merchandise from the United 
States by rail from the port of Basra 
(Iraq) were reported. 

The trend toward compensation agree- 
ments from clearing agreements, noted 
in 1939, continued throughout 1940. 
Most of the agreements provided for part 
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payment in foreign exchange rather than 
outright exchange of commodities. 
Agreements were made or renewed dur- 
ing the year with Sweden, Italy, Greece, 
Switzerland, Germany, and the United 
Kingdom. 


Crops Good—Industry and Mining 
Active 


Agricultural yields during 1940 were 
generally favorable and above normal. 
The harvest of cereals and cotton was 
above 1939, tobacco was about equal in 
quantity but superior in quality, the nut 
and fruit yields were short, and the sugar 
crop was slightly smaller. Surplus cereals 
found a ready market in nearby Balkan 
countries, while a good demand was also 
noted for cotton, wool, and mohair, 
though exports of these commodities were 
limited. 

Capacity operations were reported for 
most industrial plants, though a growing 
shortage of imported raw materials was 
beginning to be felt in certain lines. As 
in the previous year, little progress was 
made during 1940 in the industrialization 
program, because of the failure of ma- 
chinery and equipment ordered abroad to 
arrive. Activity in this connection was 
limited to increasing the capacity of 
existing establishments, notably teztiles, 
and in a trend from civil to military 
projects. All road construction, unless 
of strategic importance, was also aban- 
doned. 

Preliminary data covering the first 10 
months of 1940 indicated increased out- 
put of coal and of copper ingots, but 
decreased production of chrome ore and 
iron ore. 


Prices Higher—Credits Reduced 


Sharp increases occurred in the cost of 
living, due to a growing shortage of im- 
ported merchandise and a_ stronger 
foreign demand for Turkey’s agricul- 
tural products. 

Following recurrent crises of 1939, the 
banks adopted a policy of steadily reduc- 
ing commercial credits. As a_ result, 
outstanding credits were gradually liqui- 
dated, and practically all business during 
1940 was conducted on a cash basis. 


Uganda 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Importation of Condensed Milk Below 
Specified Standards Prohibited.—Impor- 
tation of condensed milk below specified 
standards was proh’bited by an order ef- 
fective November 30, 1940, published in 
the official gazette of the same date, at 
Entebbe. The order prohibits the impor- 
tation of: (a) condensed whole milk of 
less than 8 percent milk fat and 20 per- 
cent solids; (b) unsweetened condensed 
skimmed milk of less than 20 percent 
solids; and (c) sweetened condensed 
skimmed milk of less than 26 percent 
solids. The above order revokes previous 
regulations. S'milar standards were in- 
troduced in Kenya, effective December 7. 
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[Owners of the Tariff Handbook on Cann, 
Foods in Asia, Africa, and Oceania ( 
Promotion Series No. 114) should note 
requirement on pp. 173 and 175 of thei 
copies. } 


“Dangerous Petroleum” Subject to Con. 
sumption Taxr.—‘Dangerous petroleym” 
(petroleum having a flash-point below 
76° F.) imported for consumption jp | 
Uganda is subject to a tax of 17 cents per 
imperial gallon, by an ordinance of Np. 
vember 21, 1940, published in) the Gazett, 
of Uganda and effective on the same date. 
The ordinance also provides that a) 
wholesale stock petroleum held in Uganda 
by the local oil companies is subject to 
the tax. Petroleum imported for Goy. 
ernment use or for the railways and har. 
bor services is exempt from the tax. (The 
East African shilling of 100 shilling cents 
is valued at $0.20 U. S. currency.) 





Union of 
South Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Budget Increases Import Duties and 
Excise Taxes on Tobacco, Beer, and Gaso- 
line; Sales Tax Established on New Pas- 
senger Automobiles.—Import duties on 
cigarettes, beer, and gasoline have been 
increased in the Union of South Africa, 
by provisions of the new budget, pro- 
visionally effective immediately, accord- 
ing to a dispatch from Johannesburg 
dated March 14, 1941. The new duties, 
with former rates in parentheses, are as 
follows: Cigarettes, per pound, 10s. (8s,); 
beer, per imperial gallon, 3s. 9d. (2s. 9d.); 
and gasoline, per imperial gallon, 9d. (8d.) 
At the same time, a sales tax of 1 penny | 
per pound weight was established on new 
passenger automobiles. The excise taxes | 
on cigarette tobacco, beer, and motor fuel 
of domestic origin have also been in- | 
creased. | 


Commercial Law Digests | 


Taxation: Income Tax Rates In- | 
creased.—New Union budget proposals | 
increase the company income taz rate 
from 3s. in the £ (15 percent) to 3s. 6d. | 
(17.5 percent), and nonresident share- 
holders in South African companies will 
be taxed at 5 percent on dividends. The | 
undistributed profits of public companies 
will be taxed on a scale up to 20 percent 
varying according to proportion undis- 
tributed. The excess profits tax is in- 
creased from 50 percent to 6624 percent, 
with rebates to new industries. The gold 
mining special contribution is increased 
from 11 percent to 16 percent, and the 
diamond mining income tax rate from 
17.5 percent to 20 percent. The basis of 
the normal income tax and supertax on 
individuals is changed and exemptions | 
are reduced resulting in an approximate 
increase of 20 percent. | 


[See ComMeERcE Reports of August 24, 1940, 
p. 721, and ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
November 23, 1940, p. 358, for additional de- 
tails on principles and previous rates.1 
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U.S.5S. R. 
Economic Conditions 


Mineral Reserves of Dzhezkazgan 


Dzt.ezkazgan, 400 kilometers west of 
Karaganda in central Kazakhstan, has 
long been known for its extensive copper 
deposits. Only in the past 12 years has 
the richness of these deposits been recog- 
nized—with attendant uncovering of re- 
serves of other metals and minerals mak- 
ing this district one of the richest in the 
world. Copper resources alone are esti- 
mated as greater than any other except 
those in Chile. 


Deposits are known to exend over an 
area of 120 square kilometers, with other 
fields nearby—and only half the area has 
been carefully prospected. The railroad 
recently built from Dzharyk to Dzhezkaz- 
gan brings the latter into direct connec- 
tion with all other parts of the Soviet 
Union. 

At present the reconstruction of the 
Karsak-pai smelter is being completed. 
Production in 1941 will be double that of 
this year. Under construction is a smel- 
ter-combine at Bolshoi Dzhezkazgan, to 
consist of the mine, concentrating plant, 
and refinery, all supplied with the most 
modern equipment. A new city will be 
built on the shore of an artificial reser- 
voir covering more than 50 square kilo- 
meters, formed by a dam on the Kengir 
River. 


Three shafts are being sunk to the ore 
pody, consisting chiefly of sulphide ores, 
for which a process of reduction has been 
worked out and put in operation that 
recovers 99.9 percent of the metal con- 
tent. Other ores will be treated by a 
process of flotation and alKalization, re- 
covering 95 percent of the copper. 

In addition to this metal, there are two 
large deposits of iron ore, at Karsak-pai 
and Atasui. Coal is found at Kiakty and 
Baikonur. At Dzhezdy and Naizatas 
millions of metric tons of high-grade 
manganese have been located, from 
which the iron and steel plants in Ka- 
zakhstan and the Urals, now drawing on 
the distant Nikopol mines, can be sup- 
plied. Gold. quartz veins have been found 
at Ulu-Tau, Arganata, and Naizatas, 
while at Kurgasyn and Dzhezkazgan lead 
deposits have been located. Here also 
are reserves of phosphorites, barytes, as- 
bestos, sulphur pyrites, and large supplies 
of building materials, including raw ma- 
terials for cement. 

The new railroad will soon be extended 
to the Kiakty coal .eld and will be con- 
nected with the Chkalov main line. This 
field can ship to all the plants nearby, 
particularly those at Dzhezkazgan and 
Karsak-pai; the latter will supply coal to 
the railroad and to the new plants in 
Kazakhstan. 

The development of these new metal- 
lurgical plants will cause an economic 
growth all over the Dzhezkazgan district, 
strengthening it in developing its valu- 
able resources. (From: Pravda, Novem- 
ber 19, 1941; official Soviet source.) 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Transport and Communication 


New Radiotelephone Service, Moscow 
to San Francisco.—A new direct radio- 
telephone service has been opened be- 
tween the United States and the U. S. 
S. R., connecting Moscow with San Fran- 
cisco, via Khabarovsk, by a line 8,700 
miles long. Hitherto there has been di- 
rect service between Moscow and New 
York, but the radio waves have been sub- 
ject to frequent fading, despite the at- 
tempts of American and Soviet engineers 
to improve the connection. Experiments 
during the summer and fall of 1940 
proved that service between Moscow and 
San Francisco, with a repeater station 
at Khabarovsk, could be maintained when 
the Moscow-New York connection failed. 
The new service, at the rate of 100 words 
per minute, was opened on December 19, 
1940. (From: Moscow Pravda, December 
20, 1940; official Soviet source.) 


United Kingdom 


Exchange and Finance 


Financial Agreements With ‘Free 
French”’.—Announcement was made 
March 20 that an agreement was signed 
with General De Gaulle and the Council 
of Defense of the French Empire which 
provides for the credit necessary for 
financing the war effort of the Free 
French. A second agreement deals with 
the financial relations and foreign-ex- 
change questions between the British 
Empire and the territories of the French 
Empire which refused to accept the 
Armistice. In particular, it fixes the rate 
of exchange between the French colonial 
franc and the pound sterling at 176.625, 
which was the parity of the franc against 
the pound before the Armistice. Each 
colony of the Free French Empire can 
freely dispose of the foreign-exchange 
proceeds of its exports and gold produc- 
tion, under the control of the Council 
of Defense of the French Empire, which 
if necessary may use the surplus ex- 
change resources of one colony to meet 
the deficit of another for the needs of 
the Free French forces as a whole and 
in the common cause of the Allies. 

Acquisition of Government of India 
Securities—An order was issued Feb- 
ruary 7 requiring all residents in the 
United Kingdom owning bonds of any of 
seven issues of the Government of India 
to register them with the Bank of Eng- 
land not later than March 24. A second 
order of the same date provides that such 
securities must be transferred to the 
Treasury at specified prices. The securi- 
ties involved are of the 5 percent loan 
1942-1947, 414 percent loan 1950-1955 
(two issues) , 4% percent loan 1958-1968, 
4 percent loan 1948-1953, 31 percent 
loan 1954-1959, and 3 percent loan 1949- 
1952. 

Unlike the acquisition of American and 
Canadian securities, these orders were 
not made for the purpose of obtaining 
foreign exchange for the purchase of 
war materials. The orders were made 
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with the full agreement of the Indian 
Government for the purpose of utilizing 
accumulated sterling balances in the 
hands of the Indian authorities for the 
repatriation of Indian loans raised in the 
United Kingdom market. 

The securities will be handed to the In- 
dian Government for cancelation, and 
payment to holders will be made March 
24—the payment arrangements including 
provisions for the proceeds to be paid in 
British war bonds. The seven securities 
constitute all the dated India Govern- 
ment sterling loans outstanding and are 
estimated to aggregate approximately 
£90,000,000 held in the sterling area, in- 
cluding India. 

The Indian Government is taking simi- 
lar vesting measures respecting holdings 
of these securities in the hands of resi- 
dents of India. 

Interest on Government Borrowings.— 
The Consolidated Loan Bill was amended 
to reduce the maximum interest at which 
the Government may borrow from 5 to 3 
percent. 

Ban on Municipal Conversions Re- 
laxed.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
announced to Parliament on March 18 
that conversions of local government 
authorities’ loans paying more than 4 
percent interest will be permitted on 
terms to be approved by the British 
Treasury. At the outbreak of the war 
the Government announced that such 
conversions would not be permitted. It 
has been estimated that approximately 
£32,000,000 of these loans are outstand- 
ing with the option to repay during last 
year or this year. Of this amount, over 
£12,000,000 pay interest at 6 percent. 

The announcement follows closely the 
cash repayment of £14,000,000 of London 
County Council 5 percent 1940-60 bonds. 
The Chancellor stated that, in order to 
reduce to a minimum interference with 
the Government’s borrowing operations, 
a public-works loan bill will be intro- 
duced to authorize the Treasury to make 
loans to local governments out of the 
“local loans fund” up to the amount re- 
quired to repay any unconverted bonds 
resulting from the conversion operations. 


Commercial Law Digests 


War-Risk Insurance: Commodity.—Be- 
cause of the extent or complicated na- 
ture of a claim difficulty is sometimes ex- 
perienced in delivering particulars of a 
claim for assessment by the Board of 
Trade Assessor. If for this or any other 
reason there would be a genuine hard- 
ship if some financial assistance is not 
afforded the insured person pending as- 
certainment and settlement of the ulti- 
mate proved loss, the Board of Trade is 
prepared to entertain an application by 
the Insured for payment on account based 
on an estimate of the loss incurred. If in 
such circumstances an insured person de- 
sires to obtain assistance, he should in 
advance of completing and delivering the 
claim form apply in writing to the Agent 
Company or the Society of Liloyd’s 
through whom the Policy was issued, set- 
ting out— 
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{1) Address of premises where loss has 
occurred; 

(2) Date of and cause of loss; 

(3) Nature of goods; 

(4) An estimate of the amount of the 
loss after allowing for salvage; 

(5) The grounds upon which the ap- 
plication is made. 

The Board are not prepared to enter- 
tain applications for payments in ad- 
vance in respect of losses not exceeding 
£250, unless the loss is a total one and 
there is genuine hardship. (Board of 
Trade Journal, February 6, 1941.) 


Transport and Communication 


British Shipowners Set Up Policy Com- 
mittee.—Serious attention to the ques- 
tion of shipping policy in the near future, 
as well as after the war, is being given 
by British shipowners, and a strong rep- 
resentative committee to study all as- 
pects of the situation was recently ap- 
pointed at a meeting of the Council of 
the Chamber of Shipping of the United 
Kingdom. The committee will examine 
suggestions that already have been made 
by members of the Chamber of Shipping, 
consider other suggestions, and formu- 
late a definite British shipping policy for 
submission to the Ministry of Shipping, 
after first receiving the approval of the 
Council of the Chamber of Shipping. 
Informal discussions may be held with 
the Ministry of Shipping during the 
course of the committee’s deliberations. 

The committee is composed of the fol- 
lowing representative members of the 
shipping industry: 

Chairman, Lord Rotherwick (president- 
elect of the Chamber of Shipping). 

Sir William Currie, Mr. H. S. Holden, and 
Mr. W. C. Warwick (representing the liners) . 

Sir Philip Haldin, Mr. James Shearer, Sir 
William Reardon Smith, and Mr. W. A. Souter 
(representing the tramps). 

Mr. R. Kelso (coasting and short sea liner 
trade) . 

Mr. K. R. Pelly (coasting and home trade 
tramp trade). 

Mr. J. C. Radcliffe (intermediate tramp 
trade). 

Mr. H. T. Schierwater (tankers) . 

Mr. Martin Hill (Liverpool) . 


The committee will have the power to 
“co-opt” other members of the council 
should it be considered necessary. 

Special consideration is expected to be 
given by the committee to the question 
of replacement, with particular reference 
to the position of the industry after the 
war. (Lloyd’s List and Shipping Gazette, 
February 14, 1941.) 


Uruguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Edible Oils: Registration and Labeling 
Requirements Revised—The Uruguayan 
regulations for the registration of manu- 
facturers and importers of edible oils, and 
the prescribed labeling requirements, 
have been revised by a decree of January 
24, 1941, to become effective 6 months 
later, according to the Diario Oficial, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1941, Montevideo. Registration 
must be effected with the Uruguayan Na- 
tional Institute of Labor, and each brand 
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of oil, with its density or specific weight, 
must be declared, together with the net 
quantity, in each unit, expressed in liters, 
as sold to the public. 

These data must be clearly shown in a 
label on the container, in such a manner 
that they will not be mutilated in opera- 
tions involved prior to sale to the con- 
sumer.* 

[See ComMMERCE REPorts of September 16, 
1939, and November 18, 1939, for announce- 
ments concerning the former regulations for 
labeling edible oils; and CoMMERCE REPORTS 
of January 13, 1940, for an announcement of 
the postponement of the elective date of the 
former regulations. ] 

Linseed: Government Fixes Guaran- 
teed Export Price.—A basic export price 
of 7.45 pesos per 100 kilograms has been 
established for linseed, by a Uruguayan 
decree of February 7, 1941. The Com- 
mission for the Promotion of Exports is 
authorized to pay exporters an exchange 
premium in an amount necessary to guar- 
antee the fixed export price. After ex- 
porters have agreed to export a given 
amount, exportation must take place 
within a period of time to be fixed by the 
Bank of the Republic. (Office of Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Montevideo. 
February 18, 1941.) 

[See CoMMERCE REPorTs of March 2, 1940, 
for an announcement of the establishment 
of a commission with authority to grant 
bounties on exports. ]} 

Yarn of Artificial Silk and Cotton: 
Fixed Official Valuation Replaces C. I. F. 
Value for Duty Purposes.* 

“Urea”: Import Duty Reduced.* 

Gas Oil: Export Quota Authorized for 
1941.* 


Venezuela 
Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Available—Plenty of ex- 
change is on hand for all bills except 
those covering merchandise considered a 
luxury or semiluxury by the Control 
Board. 

The Central Bank had estimated it 
would have about $9,000,000 on hand for 
January and February for collections and 
all other exchange transactions. Actually 
it had $11,940,000 available, and so has 
been able to continue to issue exchange 
without. drawing on the loan obtained 
from an American bank. (American 
Consulate, Caracas, March 14, 1941.) 


Yugoslavia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Paper Sacks: Imports Conditionally 
Duty-Free—Imports of paper sacks im- 
ported by authorized companies for pack- 
ing domestic agricultural products for ex- 
port were exempted from duty by a de- 
cree of December 31, 1940, published in 
the Sluzbene Novine, Belgrade, of Jan- 
uary 14, 1941, and effective from the date 
of publication. 


Specified Synthetic Fertilizers, Sul- 


phuric Acid, and Blue Vitriol: Imports 
Made Subject to Permit.* 
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Coal, Coke, and Briquettes: Imports 
Made Subject to Permit.* 

Specified Textile Materials: Imports 
Made Subject to Permit.* 

Various Wazes, Oils, and Fats: Imports 
Made Subject to Permit.* 
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New Industrial 
Reference Service 
Releases 


These releases are available from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at the uniform price of 10 cents 
each. 


Part 1—Chemicals and Allied Products: 

No. 20. Paint and Allied Products 
Production in United States. 

No. 21. Drug and Medicine Produc- 
tion in United States. 

No. 22. Soap, Toiletry, and Essentia] 
Oil Production in United States, 

No. 23. Naval Stores and Charcoal 
Production in United States. 

Part 2—Electrical Products: 

No. 17. Peru—Market for Radio, 
Telephone, and Telegraph Equip- 
ment. 

Part 3—Foodstuffs: 

No. 31. Foodstuffs Trade of United 

States in January. 
Part 4—Forest Products: 

No. 14. 1940 Review of United States 
Foreign Trade in Logs, Lumber, 
and Allied Products. 

No. 15. Migration of the Lumber In- 
dustry. 

Part 5—Leather and Its Products: 

No. 18. Hides and Skins Trade of the 
Netherlands Indies. 

Part 6—Machinery and Equipment: 

No. 23. Machine Tool Production in 
1939. 

No. 24. Industrial Diamonds. 

Part 7—Metal and Mineral Products: 

No. 14. Industrial Diamonds. 

No. 15. Iron and Steel Exports Lower 
in January—Imports at Record 
Low. 

Part 8—Motion Pictures and Equipment: 


No. 30. Amusement Places Collected | 


One Billion Dollars in 1939. 
No. 31. Film Rentals Gain 10.4 Per- 
cent in Decade. 
No. 32. Annual Survey of Motion 
Picture Industry in Iran. 
No. 33. Annual Survey of Motion 
Picture Industry in British Malaya. 
No. 34. Annual Survey of Motion 
Picture Industry in Turkey. 
Part 10—Rubber and Its Products: 
No. 17. Rubber in Brazil. 
Part 11—Stone, Clay, and Glass Products: 
No. 5. Ceramic Industry and Trade 
of Argentina. 
Part 13—Tobacco and Its Products: 
No. 29. Manufactured Tobacco Pro- 
duction and Distribution in 1939. 
No. 30. Tobacco Trade of Tenerife, 
Canary Islands. 
Part 14—Special Products: 
No. 42. Black Bristle Trade of Tsing- 
tao, China. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Trade-Mark Applications 


Argentina—The following trade- 
marks, published in the Boletin Oficial of 
March 4, 1941, have been reported by the 
office of the American Commercial At- 


taché, Buenos Aires, 


March 5, 1941. 


Opposition to the registration of these 
trade-marks must be filed in Argentina 
pefore April 7, 1941. 





—_—_ 

















Trade-mark | Class | Trade-mark Class 
——__eoor een ie a ey megs 
eS 
a al Ay) na aamerset 16 
Penitel aes 20 | ~— Azul. i a 
0 eer 16 | Gr Beccssndenwse 
Chile—The following trade-marks, 


published in the March 1, 1941, issue of 
the Diario Oficial of Chile, have been re- 
ported by the American Consulate Gen- 


eral, Santiago, March 3, 1941. 


Opposi- 


tion to the registration of these trade- 
marks must be filed in Chile within 30 
days of the above date of publication. 





Trade-mark 


Holo-Krome, 8. + V. Ltd_| 
Condor, T. A. 8. F_- 


Condor, T. A. 8. F_- 
Ethyl, | 


Los Banderas, 
Pinon. 


Diadema, (Angle in a hex- 
agon (facsimile).) | 

Angle in a hexagon (fac- | 
simile). 


IEE incite pin ne nainte | 


Holo-Krome 

Condor, T. A. S. F., 
ner. 

Ferrifun. -- 


Silenta 


Famela, Fernholz, 


fun. 


T.A.8.F 
Zephir, Panamuse 


Ferrifun 

Meulen 

| 

P. Z., “Three Rhombuses 
and three lions (lable),”’ 
Mottoyo, Brittoyo. | 

Seraceta, Visca 

Linora._. 

Vida Sana, Elizabet, ‘Lord. 

Condor, Flapper, Tot’s 
Shoe, Lady, Vida Sana, | 
My Lord. | 

Invicto, T. A.S. F., Maris- 
cal. 

Cayetano, Vida Sana, Al- 
quitrol Champu 18, Pet- 
rol Champu 18, Angle in | 
a hexagon (facsimile), 
Chita | 

Te Mi Rey, Pagoda 


Mack, Alba, Limonada 
Rex, Naranjada_ Rex, 
Cachantun 

Glenleven, Whisky, Indal- 
cona, Aperitivo Casa 
Mitjans, El Mirador. 

Commander. 


Vida Sana_........ 


Noporo, Dibionta, Pa- 
suma, Gorgojo Fix Mar- 
tin Ltda, Neural, Libral, 
Polilaina, Pebus, Nike, 
Lydia E. Pinkham, 
Cayetano Videoel Or- 
gana, Radioscal-Organa, 
Antiotin-Organa, Lucal- 


| Tea, 


Product 





Metals, locks, hardware. 


.| Rubber, gutta-percha, cork 


ete. 
Tanned hides and skins, 
silk, wool, horsehair. 
Oils for lubrication and 
paints, grease, turpentine 
etc. 
Adhesives, 
nishes. 
Common soap and prepa- 
rations for washing and 
cleaning. 


paints, var- 


Papier mA&ché, asphalt- 
pe om ty paper and 
pulp board. 


Tools, cutlery, ete. 

Sewing, spinning, weaving, 
etc., machines. 

Machines and apparatus 
for hygienic and cleaning 
service. 

Machines and apparatus 
for printing, writing, 
copying, etc. 


i- | Heating, lighting, and ven- 


tilating apparatus, can- 
dies, matches, lighters. 
Machinery and vehicles. 
Telegraphs, telephones, ra- 
dios, signals. 


| Metal receptacles, etc. 


Receptacles and containers 
of glass, porcelain, etc. 
Thread, yarn, cord. 


| Fiber, rope-yarn, tow. 
| Cloth. 


Clothing. 
Clothing. 


Shoes in general. 
Perfumery and toilet ar- 
ticles. 


coffee, yerba mate, 

and substitutive prod- 
ucts. 

Nonalcoholic beverages, ice 
cream, ice. 


| Wines and alcoholic bev- 
erages. 


.| Cigars, cigarettes, and to- 


bacco. 

Sporting apparatus, games, 
and toys. 

Chemical and pharmaceuti- 
cal products, yeast, ex- 
tracts, insecticides. 





Trade-mark 





san-Organa, Olosulfon- 
Organa, Sulfotina-Or- 
gana, Vida Sana, Aba- 
vit-Schering, Vitargol, 
Ergoster-Vitaster, Vita- 
nergo, Albucid, Mercu- 
tin, Adelina, Adetamina, 
Adetame, Episol, An- 
niotina, Clotiamina, Gli- 
colixir-Squibb, Hebulon, 
Navitol, Procholon, Sta- 
bisol, Todobismutol, 
Squibb, Alquitrol Cham: 
pu 18, Petrol Champu 
18, Levadural, Astral, 
Enhexagono, (facsimile) 
Corfilina-Organa, Fento- 
fal-Organa, Tresanil-Or- 
gana, Neutrocaina-Or- 
gana, Beladin-Or- 
gana Belosanil-Organa, 
Santofal-Organa, Canfo- 
quin-Organa, Quineu- 
mon-Organa, Neofilina- 
Organa, R. H. (Mono- 
gram) Kahlbaum, Petra- 
forina, Degrasina. 

Angle in a hexagon (fac- 
simile). 

Angle in a hexagon (fac- 
simile) Pax. 


Product 


Artificial 

fertilizers. 
Medical and surgical in- 
struments and equip- 


and chemical 











| ment, ete. 

Monic _| | Clocks and watches. 

Besos Brujos, La Ley Que | Cinematographic, photo- 
Olividaron Angle in a | graphic, optical, and 
hexagon (facsimile). | scientific apparatus and 

| equipment, sensitized pa- 
| per, ete. 

Besos Brujos, La Ley Que | Acoustic and musical in- 
Olvidaron, Panamuse. | struments. 

Thermic Ltda., Anticon- | Office s supplies, non-period- 
cep, silenta, ‘ “Angle i in a | ical publications. 


hexagon (facsimile).” | 
“Angle in a hexagon (fac- 


Periodical publications. 
simile)” Veinte Naciones. | 





Japan.—The following trade-marks, 
published in the official Japanese Trade- 
Mark Journal of February 6, 1941, have 
been reported by the Office of the Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Tokyo, Febru- 
ary 19, 1941. Opposition to the registra- 
tion of these trade-marks must be filed 
in Japan within 60 days from date of 
publication. 





Trade-mark Class number and commodity 





Cow Brand. 
Glace Thread 
Three Eagle Brand_. 


No. 4—Soaps. 
No. 27—Cotton thread. 
No. 36—Clothing, handkerchiefs, 
buttoms, ornamental pins, etc. 
No. 45—Foodstuffs and condi- 
ments which do not belong to 
| any other class. 
| No. 1—Chemicals, medicines, 
| and articles accessory to medi- 
cal treatment. 


Twinkle Star__ 


Walzen.____. 


Newasestin_.......-- Do. 

Neo-Arben..........- | Do. 

Maseltin__-..-- wipe te Do. 

Hairminon-..-.------ Do. 

pa es =a Do. 

Lisptase...-..- : Do. 

Spatym_....... Fs Do. 

ou eee Do. 

pO” Ea Ee Do. 

| ER eR ee a Do. 

ee Do. 

Dickmin___- ee Do. 

Paose....... : Do. 

i eee Do. 

Nephrichin -- ze Do. 

Michirohl.__-. 350 Do. 

[eee No. 2—Dyes, pigments, mor- 
dants, and paints. 

Dimer... ..s.s- ¥ Do. 

Kowalite.-.-._- Do. 

Vita-Ol. No. 3—Perfumes and toilet ar- 
ticles that do not belong to any 
other class. 

BNO sn. sc tcidsseee No. 8—Edged and sharp-pointed 

| tool. 

Terex... kh <tieleunten Do. 

Welt__-. actiddwadet Do. 

Si coves dace Do. 

Morison - Do. 

N 8S... Jake Do. 
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| 

Evertiiege._..2...... No. 12—Stones, their imitations, 
and manufact goods there- 
of not belonging to any other 
class. 

Bbestite 2. 25s sssagsy Do. 

DE io conn No. 15—Glass and glassware and 
enamel goods which do not 
belong to any other class. 

Alfax..............-.| No. _18—Physical, chemical, 
medical, measuring, photo- 
graphic, and educational in- 
struments and tools, eyeglasses, 
— = pagers, ete., and their 

Kagleshuttle_-_____-.- Noo 3r. 31—Cotton cloth. 

Happy Ball_-_.-._--- No. 36—Clothing, handkerchiefs, 


buttons, ornamental pins, etc. 
0. 
Do. 


Do. 
No. 37—Bedding and other fur- 
niture which do not belong to 
~ other class. 


Hawk Cherry - ------ 
Bridgestone_._-__._-- 


Bridge BS Stone 


0. 

Colne... <. it acttbas No. 45—Foodstuffs and condi- 
ments, which do not belong to 
any other class. 

Snowline_-__....._.- No. 46—Animal milks, dairy 
products, and manufactures 
thereof and imitations thereof. 

Wall Wolo aswel No. 47—Grains, vegetables, seeds, 
fruits, flour of grains, starch, 
and manufactures thereof. 

Rewthe. 22 o. sessinids No. 48—Tobacco. 

ian ernie No. 55—Oil, aun and wax. 

Floraxin -__---------- No. 56—M anure 

eee: No. 56—Manure 
Prominence__----.---- No. 68_Materials for abrading 


and polishing which do not 
belong to any other class. 








(Continued on p. 556) 





Industrial and Commercial 
Exposition, Chile 

An industrial and commercial exposi- 
tion, to be held at Santiago, Chile, in 
November of this year, is being planned. 
Sponsoring organizations are anxious to 
have U. S. industry participate in this 
event, and suggest that foreign products 
entered might well be those appropriate 
for use in Chile’s national industries, 
emphasizing that “This is the best way 
of learning where to buy what is needed; 
the most practical manner of becoming 
acquainted with such merchandise, and 
of comparing qualities and prices.” An 
invitation, just received through official 
channels, formally requests such partici- 
pation by industrial concerns in this 
country. 

Potential participants may obtain fur- 
ther details from the Chilean Embassy in 
Washington, D. C., Chilean Consulates 
throughout the country, the Conferences 
and Exposition Section, Department of 
Commerce, or directly from the Sociedad 
Chilena de Difusiones, Bandera 131, San- 
tiago, Chile, S. A. (American Commer- 
cial Attaché, Santiago, December 12, 
1940; January 25 and 30, 1941.) 





Uruguayan Exposition, May 1941 


Plans have been completed for an ex- 
position to be held at Montevideo for the 
duration of the forthcoming American 
Conference of Associations of Commerce 
and Production (May 14-20, 1941), an- 
nounced in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of January 18, 1941. The exposition is 
to be in conjunction with the conference, 
and will embrace displays of all kinds of 
exportable products of Uruguay. 
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Automotive Products 


@ Finland—The Finnish automobile 
market has been stagnant since the out- 
break of European hostilities in Septem- 
ber 1939. Foreign-trade restrictions, 
shipping difficulties, and other concomi- 
tants of the war reduced importation to 
insignificant proportions compared with 
the active trade of the first 8 months of 
1939. 

Foreign trade is supervised by the Gov- 
ernment Licensing Bureau, working in 
close cooperation with the Ministry of 
Public Welfare and Supply, which de- 
termines what commodities are neces- 
sary for the national welfare, and with 
the Bank of Finland, which apportions 
available foreign exchange for the pay- 
ment of imports. 

Imports of automotive vehicles during 
1940 are not available, but it is obvious 
that they were small. No new models 
of either passenger cars or trucks were 
advertised, and none appeared in traf- 
fic. Toward the end of the year a few 
truck chassis especially adapted for use 
with wood or charcoal generators were 
imported from Germany. In addition, 
there was some importation for military 
purposes. 

Gasoline rationing eliminated the de- 
mand for motor vehicles already im- 
ported into the country, particularly pas- 
senger cars, which were first and most 
seriously affected by the new regulations. 
Small rations were allowed to numerous 
categories of car owners at first; but by 
the spring of 1940, private passenger-car 
owners were cut off entirely from the 
supply, and even truck owners could ob- 
tain gasoline only if they produced proof 
that they had installed or had made ar- 
rangements to install wood or charcoal 
generators in their vehicles. There re- 
sulted a great demand for wood and char- 
coal generators, which numerous manu- 
facturers in Finland hastened to fill. 
By the end of 1940, the number of motor 
vehicles equipped with such generators 
totaled 8,500. The expansion in the use 
of motor vehicles with wood or charcoal 
generators may, however, be seriously af- 
fected by a shortage of tires, which is 
already beginning to be felt. 


@ Germany—A new autobus-trailer 
service has been inaugurated in Berlin, 
according to the Berliner Boersen-Zei- 
tung of January 19, 1941. The line con- 
necting the railway stations of two sub- 
urbs of Berlin—Gruenau and Bohns- 
dorf—was the first to use autobus 
trailers. 

The bus trailer has a seating capacity 
for 34 passengers and standing space for 
10 additional persons. It is a light, two- 
axle vehicle, equipped with good springs 
which permit quiet and comfortable rid- 
ing. Radiators and ventilators have 
been installed to insure warmth and 
fresh air at all times. Folding doors, 
operated with compressed air, can be 
opened from either end of the car, by 
pressing a button. The entrance to the 
trailer is at the rear and the exit is at 
the front. 

It is claimed that important technical 

improvements have been made in the 
coupling device to prevent jerks in start- 
ing and stopping, also to prevent gliding 
and skidding. If present plans are car- 
ried out, “trailer trains” will be put in 
operation on other long lines to accom- 
modate an overflow of passengers travel- 
ing between distant suburbs and railway 
stations in the city. 
@ Haiti—Imports of passenger cars 
numbered 225 during the fiscal year 
ended September 30, 1940, an increase of 
65 units over the 160 units received dur- 
ing the preceding year. This increase is 
attributed primarily to purchases by the 
Government and to the increased distri- 
bution of money as a result of the large 
public-works program which is being 
carried out. 

The stock of passenger cars main- 
tained by the local distributors is small. 
Imports consist largely of cars ordered 
by prospective purchasers. 

Importations of trucks amounted to 
107 units in 1939-40, as compared with 
176 units during 1938-39. This decline 
is due to the fact that the firm carrying 
out the public-works program imported 
a large amount of equipment during 
1939; consequently only a few replace- 
ments and additions were made in 1940. 

Only replacement parts greatest in 
demand are carried in stock, since it is 
possible for local dealers to obtain parts 
from Miami by air. (American Con- 
sulate, Port-au-Prince.) 

@ Hong Kong—The market for auto- 
motive products was adversely affected 
by an order of the Controller of Trade on 
April 26, 1940, requiring licenses for the 
importation of motor vehicles. In prac- 
tice, such licenses have subsequently 
been granted only for vehicles already 
in transit or to those originating in ster]- 
ing-bloc countries, which do not in- 
clude Canada or the United States. 
Sales of motor vehicles have been con- 


fined to light British cars of low gaso- 
line consumption, owing to successive in- 
creases in the price of gasoline. 

Import restrictions do not affect mo- 
tor vehicles in transit through Hong 
Kong. Deliveries from Hong Kong to 
adjacent China continue to be made by 
one means or another. However, hos- 
tilities on the mainland render trans. 
port conditions most difficult, and sales 
prospects remain poor. 

It is estimated that 590 passenger cars 
were imported in 1940, as compared with 
946 in 1939. In 1940, about 100 units 
came from the United States, as com- 
pared with 251 the year before. There 
has recently been an interruption in the 
delivery of small 10-horsepower British 
cars. However, it will probably be some 
time before the shortage will be so great 
as to necessitate licensing the impor- 
tation of American cars. 

Truck imports are estimated at 260 
units in 1940, as compared with 465 in 
1939. Of these, about 250 units came 
from the United States in 1940, as com- 
pared with 450 the year before. There 
was a notable decline in the importation 
of truck chassis for transit to China. 
Total importation of chassis is estimated 
at 500 units in 1940, as compared with 
3,079 in 1939, of which about 460 and 
2,843, respectively, came from the United 
States. 

The demand for motorcycles is dull. 

Probably not over 60 units were imported 
in 1940, as compared with 108 in 1939. 
Normally about one-third come from 
the United States. It is possible that 
a demand may develop for a very light 
‘motorcycle for military uses. 
@ Nicaragua.—The sale of passenger 
cars continued at a fairly low level in 
1940, 64 units being sold during the year 
as compared with 66 in 1939 and 40 in 
1938. Most of the sales were made in 
the light and medium weight classes, 
those in the low-price field dominating 
the market. 

Most of the business was in cars of 
American origin. The European War 
virtually eliminated German cars as 
competitors for the limited market. In 
1939, of the total of 66 cars imported, 8 
were of German origin. 

Aside from the low per capita purchas- 
ing power of the country and the rela- 
tively small mileage of hard-surfaced 
roads, the limited volume of foreign ex- 
change available and the restrictive con- 
trol placed on foreign exchange are the 
principal trade-discouraging factors. In 
the early months of 1941 permit and ex- 
change authorizations almost ceased 
while the commission cleared up old 
accounts, but normal operations are ex- 
pected throughout most of the year. 


There is no assurance that the total 
amount of foreign exchange obtained 
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through the exportation of Nicaraguan 
products in 1941 will exceed that realized 
in 1940, but recent developments appear 
more favorable. 

Truck imports totaled 91 units in 1940, 
compared with 40 in 1939 and 19 in 1938. 
of 1940 imports, 82 units originated in 
the United States. This increase was 
due chiefly to the influence of the Inter- 
American Highway construction oper- 
ations, but some new trucks were pur- 
chased by private owners, by the Na- 
tional Guard, and by the National Dis- 
trict for use in connection with street 
paving and maintenance, street-cleaning 
services, and other projects. Most of the 
units were of the 112- to 3-ton capacity. 
open-body type and dump trucks. There 
was virtually no demand for busses. 

The market for trucks is not expected 
to be quite so favorable in 1941 as in 
1940 unless road building should become 
more active. 

No important change has occurred in 
the motorcycle market except that Ger- 
man machines, which led in this field 
until the advent of the European war, 
were not procurable during a large part 
of 1940. As a consequence, the importa- 
tion of motorcycles and the general 
volume of sales is understood to have 
declined materially. Motorcycle imports 
are estimated at 20 to 25 units in 1940, 
as compared with 52 units in 1939. 

The total trade in replacement parts 
and accessories is relatively small. It is 
believed that imports of parts and ac- 
cessories was not more than $15,000 to 
$16,000 during 1940. 

Some difficulty was experienced by im- 
porters in keeping their stocks at a nor- 
mal level because of foreign-exchange 
restrictions. Even much-needed re- 
placement parts for trucks and vehicles 
operating throughout the country en- 
countered the effect of the exchange 
control, and delays were experienced in 
obtaining sugplies. The year 1941 be- 
gan with stocks generally small, and in 
some instantes almost depleted, but 
there was no indication of any marked 
change in demand. (American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Managua.) 


Beverages 


@ Japan.—Production of beer in Japan 
during 1940 by the four major companies 
which control practically the entire out- 
put, amounted to 68,516,894 gallons, a 
decline of 15.5 percent from the record 
high of 81,084,649 gallons produced in 
1939 (69,021,513 in 1938). 

The reduction was the result of short- 
ages in raw materials and electric power, 
which caused the authorities to instruct 
all breweries to curtail output by ap- 
proximately 20 percent as of February 1, 
1949. The rate of curtailment, however, 
was apparently lowered somewhat dur- 
ing the latter part of the year, in view 
cf the shortage of beer in the larger 
cities. 

Export statistics for beer are available 
only through the first 9 months of 1940, 
at which time publication of official trade 
returns was discontinued. Shipments 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


during that period totaled 5,024,035 gal- 
lons, a decline of 26.7 percent in volume 
as compared with the same months of 
1939. The yen-bloc area accounted for 
4,139,385 gallons, as compared with only 
884,650 for foreign-currency countries. 


Ceramics, Clay, and Allied 
Products 


™@ India—The State of Mysore, India, 
abounds in raw materials for the manu- 
facture of porcelain. China clay, quartz, 
and felspar are all found in abundance 
in the neighborhood of Bangalore. The 
Government porcelain factory was 
started in 1931 for the manufacture of 
insulators and other porcelain articles 
required by the Electrical Department 
of the State, which is perhaps the largest 
consumer of electrical goods in India. It 
is reported that the factory now supplies 
not only the requirements of the new 
Mysore Electrical Department, but even 
places its goods on sale in different parts 
of India. The factory has specialized in 
the manufacture of insulators for 800 
and 13,000 volts. 

Several good deposits of clays are 
available and the manufacture of stone- 
ware is being considered. 

@ Sweden.—The Gotenburg plant of the 
Norstrand’s Porcelain Co. was to be 
closed on February 1, 1941, and opera- 
tions transferred to Linképing, accord- 
ing to reports from the Swedish 
press. The reason for this change is 
the shortage of raw materials, such as 
clay, and a declining market. This shut- 
down will put 400 employees out of work. 


Chemicals 


@ United Kingdom—All available re- 
ports indicate that the British chemi- 
cal industry continues to meet essential 
wartime requirements of the country. 
In providing basic materials for indus- 
trial effort, particularly for war needs, 
the importance of the chemical industry 
in the prosecution of the war is con- 
siderable. 

The chemical industry in itself makes 
certain direct war supplies, which are 
increasingly important in modern war- 
fare. The industry contributes, in ad- 
dition, lethal substances and the com- 
ponents of incendiary bombs, as well 
as plastic material and other important 
supplies for the aircraft industry. 

The chemical industry’s activities have 
not, in general, been curtailed to any 
serious extent through lack of raw ma- 
terials. Before the war, a shortage of 
essential materials was visualized as a 
possibility, should hostilities occur. To 
forestall such an exigency, stocks of im- 
ported commodities were built up, which 
have proved invaluable in maintaining 
uninterrupted production. 

It is recognized as fortunate that many 
important raw materials required by the 
chemical industry are produced in the 
United Kingdom. An outstanding ex- 
ample is salt, the basis of alkali produc- 
tion. Another example is coal tar, the 
basis of production of dyestuffs, explo- 
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sives, and certain fine chemicals and 
drugs. 

A number of important materials must 
be imported, however, including pyrites, 
phosphates, carbide, and potash. Inas- 
much as large quantities of these mate- 
rials came from continental Europe, from 
which supplies can no longer be ob- 
tained, alternative sources have been 
found in the British Dominions and in 
the United States. 

Marked progress is also being made 
in the wide research now being carried 
out. One result of recent work has 
made possible the production in the 
United Kingdom of certain important 
synthetic medicinals formerly obtained 
from Germany. Another phase of war- 
time research work in the United King- 
dom is that connected with air-raid pre- 
cautions, which has brought forth such 
developments as window-glass protec- 
tion by means of plastic film, and the 
production of luminous pigments for al- 
leviating traffic conditions during peri- 
ods of black-out. 

Certain problems have been mainly 
concerned with the desirability of mak- 
ing effective use of the products of coal 
tar and other home-produced raw maite- 
rials, particularly pitch and creosote in 
place of imported fuel oil, and tar in 
place of bitumen. Further problems 
have developed since the operation of 
controls affecting benzols, naphthas, and 
toluene. There has also been the ques- 
tion of producing the greatly increased 
quantities of naphthalene and anthra- 
cene required under war conditions. It 
was necessary to establish an official con- 
trol of the products of tar distillation, and 
a controller was appointed. 

The effects of the British Govern- 
ment’s official policy of restricting do- 
mestic consumption of unessentials have 
been felt only in the fine-chemical 
branch of the industry. An order issued 
in December made still more stringent 
regulations affecting perfumery and 
toilet preparations. The domestic trade 
quota for these products for the period 
December 1, 1940, to May 31, 1941, was 
fixed at 25 percent of the volume in the 
corresponding period of 1939-40. The 
perfumery and toilet-preparation classi- 
fication includes an extensive list of 
products, the only exceptions being tooth 
paste, toilet soap, and shaving soap and 
shaving cream. The main object, as it 
affects the fine-chemical industry, is the 
diversion of toilet preparations to the ex- 
port trade, and of chemicals to the 
manufacture of materials more neces- 
sary to the prosecution of the war. 

It is the general opinion that the public 
has willingly accepted these restrictions 
as a part of its own contribution to the 
national war effort. It is recognized, 
however, that the restrictions bring hard- 
ship to many manufacturers, dealers, 
and retailers engaged in the business. 

The Controller of Dyestuffs recently 
appealed for the cooperation of the, tex- 
tile industry by pointing out the need 
for economy in the use of dyestuffs and 
urging cooperation between cotton-print- 
ing concerns and their customers. The 
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Controller expressed the belief that mar- 
ket requirements could be met adequately 
by means of patterns requiring less 
color. 

The reaction in the cotton-printing 
trade has been recognition of the need 
for cooperation. It is agreed that volun- 
tary cooperation is preferable to the 
imposition of onerous restrictions. 

Charges for the dyeing of cotton piece 
goods were increased recently with re- 
spect to most lines of goods for the 
domestic and export trade, but exclud- 
ing goods for the Government. The new 
charges show a maximum increase of 20 
percent over previous charges, which are 
recognized as justifiable in view of the 
advanced costs of dyestuffs, chemicals, 
fuel, and labor. For several months 
dyers have granted a rebate of 10 per- 
cent on their charges for dyeing goods 
for the export trade; but in December 
1940, this rebate was reduced to 5 per- 
cent, because of advancing costs of 
production. 

The chemical industry, in addition to 
making the greatest possible contribu- 
tion to the national war effort, is mak- 
ing vigorous efforts to subscribe to the 
national need for increased exports. 
Since the outbreak of war, exports have 
fluctuated. After a marked rise in ship- 
ments of chemicals abroad early in the 
war, particularly in the spring months 
of 1940, there was a notable decline 
when many important markets on the 
Continent were cut off by German occu- 
pation and after Italy declared war. 
Following the June developments, ex- 
ports reached a monthly average value 
of approximately £1,630,000 during the 
third quarter of the year, and this level, 
which is above the peace-time average, 
has been maintained fairly steadily 
since. 

The drive for maintenance of exports 
has been supported by export groups, 
of which 12 have been established cover- 
ing various chemicals entering into the 
export trade. These groups work in con- 
junction with the British Government’s 
export Council. 

Imports of chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts are rigidly controlled. Statistics cov- 
ering value of such imports indicate that 
the volume during recent months has 
undoubtedly contracted sharply. Since 
many of the commodities known to be 
included in chemical imports are essen- 
tial raw materials, such as potash, tan- 
ning extracts, and carbon black, it is 
obvious that the licensing of imports has 
had a marked effect upon purchases of 
chemicals in general. 


Organic Chemicals 


@ Shipments from Hawaii to continental 
United States of citric acid for January 
and February 1941 increased to 114,660 
pounds ($20,351) from the similar pe- 
riod of 1940, when shipments amounted 
to 76,360 pounds ($13,808). 

. There were 393,636 pounds of acetone 
Shipped from Puerto Rico to continental 
United States during the last half of 
1940. Total Puerto Rican production 
of acetone for the same period was 453,- 
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653 pounds, while stocks on hand at the 
end of December amounted to 60,227 
pounds. In January 1941 United States 
received 59,760 pounds of acetone from 
Puerto Rico. 

@ Canada—tImports of tartaric acid 
from Canada dropped to 124,229 ($40,- 
073) during the first 4 months of 1940, 
compared with 174,372 pounds ($40,245) 
in corresponding period of 1939. Details 
by country for the 1940 period (1939 fig- 
ures in parentheses) were: United King- 
dom, 44520 pounds, $14,462 (70,000 
pounds, $17,005); United States, 64,029 
pounds, $20,767 (1,332 pounds, $679); 
Germany, 2,240 pounds, $542 (2,240 
pounds, $416) and Italy, 13,440 pounds, 
$4,302 (100,800 pounds, $22,145). 

@ Spain.—Production of crude tartar in 
Spain in 1940 amounted to approximately 
40 percent of the average normal produc- 
tion, it has been estimated by the trade, 
since the wine crop in the previous season 
was below normal. Production figures 
for tartar materials in 1940 were: Argols, 
4,000 metric tons; calcium tartrate, 2,000 
tons; wine lees, 5,000 tons; and tartaric 
acid, 2,000 tons. 

Exports during 1940 went principally 
to Great Britain, United States, Argen- 
tina, and Mexico. Estimated export fig- 
ures for 1940 were: Argols, 2,000 metric 
tons; wine lees, 5,000 tons; tartaric acid, 
1,000 to 1,500 tons; and cream of tartar, 
200 to 250 tons. 

It is reported that exports of calcium 
tartrate at present are prohibited, since 
this product is needed for domestic indus- 
tries. There were 50 tons exported to 
the United States from Valencia in April 
and May 1940. 

Following are figures for total exports 

of tartar materials from Spain during 
the last 9 months of 1939, the latest pe- 
riod for which official figures are avail- 
able: Argols, 114 metric tons; tartaric 
acid, 39 tons; wine lees, 3,424 (Germany 
2,898 and other countries 526); calcium 
tartrate, 1,209 (Germany 207 and Po- 
land 1,002). 
@ Turkey—The demand for dyestuffs 
was particularly well maintained 
throughout 1940 because of unusual ac- 
tivity of local textile plants resulting 
from a sharp drop in imports of cotton 
piece goods. Germany, originally the 
principal supplier of dyestuffs, ceased 
to be an exporter to the Turkish mar- 
ket during the greater part of the year. 
Sales of German dyes on the Turkish 
market were from stocks until resump- 
tion of such imports from Germany to- 
ward the end of 1940 under the new 
Turkish-German clearing agreement. 

From September 1939 to May 1940 
considerable quantities of dyestuffs were 
imported from Italy. 


Construction 


@ Canada.—Plans for larger road ex- 
penditures in Ontario were announced 
by the Dominion Minister of Highways 
at the annual convention of the On- 
tario Government Roads Association dur- 
ing the last week of February. Important 
road extensions include completion of the 
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Trans-Canada highway in northwestern 
Ontario and work on the main route be- 
tween Toronto and Montreal. Expendi- 
tures in the Province for the current year 
are expected to exceed $10,000,000. The 
plans for a coordination of highway 
maintenance with defense measures wil] 
be of immeasurable benefit to the auto- 
motive trade. Wear and tear on second- 
ary roads and those leading to airports 
and new war industries is becoming 
serious. 

@ China.—A considerable amount of 
highway repair work was undertaken 
during 1940 in the vicinity of Canton, in 
southern China, although at the end of 
the year many highways were stil] in poor 
condition. Japanese motor-transporta- 
tion companies had a virtual monopoly 
in the carriage of both goods and pas- 
sengers in occupied territory near Can- 
ton. In Chinese-controlled areas, it was 
reported that roads offering possible 
routes of invasion had been rendered im- 
passable to motor vehicles. Hand trucks, 
bicycles, and human carriers were im- 
portant means of transporting cargo, in 
occupied as well as in unoccupied ter- 
ritory. 

China.—After 3 years of occupation, 
the Japanese have had little success with 
plans for the operation of existing roads 
and for the construction and mainte- 
nance of new highways in Shantung 
Province. Activities of guerrillas through- 
out the Province have thwarted all efforts. 
In 1940 a 120-mile bus route was reopened 
between Tsingtao and Chuhsien; and 
the motor road to Chefoo was finally 
reopened in October. Both are dirt 
roads, and bus services have been uncer- 
tain. Busses operate only under mili- 
tary escort. 

@ Colombia.—A plant is being erected 
in Barranquilla for the manufacture of 
plastic tableware, cups, plates, and 
trays. The machinery—half of which 
is new and half second-hand—has been 
purchased in the United States. ‘(Amer- 
ican Vice Consul, Barranquilla.) 

@ Germany.—tThe establishment of new 
enterprises for the manufacture of type- 
writers or the expansion of the capaci- 
ties of existing plants in the Protectorate 
of Bohemia and Moravia requires the per- 
mission of the Ministry of Commerce, ac- 
cording to a notice of that Ministry dated 
August 13, 1940. The regulation is ef- 
fective until December 31, 1941. 

@ Manchuria—About 4,500 kilometers 
(2,790 miles) of new roads were opened 
to bus traffic in 1940, according to the 
Department of Communications of Man- 
churia. The department’s figures indi- 
cate a total bus-route length of 40,313 
kilometers (25,048 miles) at the begin- 
ning of 1940, while the total length of 
motorable roads in Manchuria is esti- 
mated at 45,000 kilometers (27,960 miles). 
Road building was not pushed in 1940 
with the energy of recent years, and 
maintenance was somewhat neglected, as 
the use of private transportation was 
discouraged and then restricted by the 
shortage of gasoline. 

@ Sweden.—In the 1941-42 budget, the 
State Railways have requested 9,305,000 
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crowns, of which 5,500,000 crowns are for 
continuing the work of double-tracking 
and extending the tracking system in 
Kristinehamn, Tranas, Hallsberg, Boden, 
Skovde, and Savenas, as well as work 
carried on on the railway station in 
Ange. A total of 750,000 crowns has 
peen designated for building a new tun- 
nel between Tomteboda and Hagalund. 

The Minister of Communications has 
requested that grants totaling 80,000,000 
crowns be made in the supplementary 
pudget for work on roads and waterways 
deemed necessary to meet actual de- 
mands on the road system for construc- 
tion and maintenance. 

Of the above total, 6,000,000 crowns 
are intended for building bridges, 4,- 
000,000 for paving, 17,000,000 for road 
and street work in the cities, 5,000,000 
for new roads in the rural districts, 2,- 
000,000 for construction in isolated parts 
of the country, 8,000,000 for defense 
roads, and 38,000,000 for road repairs in 
rural districts. 


Foodstuffs 


B Exports of foodstuffs from the United 
States in January 1941 at $13,675,000 
were valued at only one-half of those of 
January a year ago, when large quanti- 
ties of foods were moving to Canada, the 
United Kingdom, and continental Europe. 

Exports of milled rice, largely to Cuba, 
continued at a level substantially above 
that of a year ago because of reduced 
competition from the Far East. Con- 
densed and evaporated milk continued to 
move in fair quantities to the Philippine 
Islands, British Malaya, the Netherlands 
Indies, French Indochina, and Thailand. 

The principal food exports to the 
United Kingdom in January 1941 in- 
cluded 4,200 tons of raisins, 550,000 
pounds of dry skim milk, 78,000 cases of 
canned salmon, and 16,000,000 pounds of 
cornstarch. 

Foodstuffs imports into the United 
States were valued at $50,843,000 in Jan- 
uary 194l1—a figure only fractionally 
larger than that of January a year ago. 

Coffee imports rose to 265,850,000 
pounds in January, nearly two-thirds 
larger than in January 1940, with the cut- 
ting off of other major world markets 
and in anticipation of establishment of 
coffee quotas in the United States. 
Cocoa-bean imports also were higher 
than those of a year ago. 

Following several months of reduced 
trade, imports of black pepper in Jan- 
uary 1941 rose to 8,618,000 pounds from 
4,784,000 in January 1940. 

B@ Philippine Islands—The wheat-flour 
market was strong and prices firm dur- 
ing February. Stocks were extremely 
low for No. 1 grades, but were fair for 
other grades. Importers are disturbed 
by the possibility of a real shortage in 
April and May, perhaps extending until 
June and July, because of inability to 
secure freight space. Consumption is 
considered normal in view of reduced in- 
comes in the Philippine Islands result- 
ing from the low prices for Philippine 
products. A consumption decrease of 30 
percent in 1941 below that of 1940 is fore- 
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cast by the trade. Arrivals are believed 
to have been small, in view of present 
low stocks. 

The canned-fish market is suffering 
from decreased purchasing power of la- 
borers, and consumption is decreasing. 
Prices were unchanged and stocks heavy. 
While arrivals are not yet known, they 
are estimated as large for the present, 
although less than in the corresponding 
period a year ago. There are no stocks 
of European sardines, and only limited 
stocks of Japanese sardines are reported. 

The canned-milk market is strong and 
normal. The previously reported price 
increase of 10 cents a case on evaporated 
milk went into effect on February 1. Re- 
tailers’ stocks were generally high; im- 
porters’ stocks were normal and ample. 
Consumption is reported as normal. 
Other canned-milk prices were un- 
changed. Arrival statistics are not yet 
available, but are estimated as normal. 

The fruit and vegetable market im- 
proved during February after the January 
slump. Stocks of American fruits and 
vegetables were ample, but there were 
practically no stocks of Australian, Chi- 
nese, or Japanese products. Baguio 
fruits and vegetables were abundant, 
and of good quality. All prices were un- 
changed. Importers of American fruits 
and vegetables expressed concern about 
increasing freight rates. Important im- 
porters state that all standing orders 
for shipments from the United States 
have been decreased by 25 percent, and 
further decreases are contemplated. 


Dairy Products 


@ Canada.—Stocks of creamery butter 
in Canada at the opening of business on 
March 1, 1941, totaled 18,415,047 pounds, 
of which 17,380,503 were of Canadian 
make. The grand total storage stocks of 
Canadian make were 5,200,000 pounds, 
or 23.1 percent less than last year. The 
net out-of-storage movement for Febru- 
ary was 9,700,000 pounds (being 35.8 per- 
cent of the revised total stocks for Febru- 
ary 1941), compared with 10,100,000 for 
February 1940. 

Warehouses and dairy factories re- 
ported 17,537,248 pounds of cheese on 
March 1. Adding 633,000 pounds as the 
estimate for outstanding firms, a grand 
total of 18,170,248 pounds is indicated. 

These figures represent an increase of 
3,200,000 pounds, or 21.6 percent over 
last year, and a net out-of-storage move- 
ment of 3,300,000 pounds in comparison 
with 5,600,000 pounds for February 1940. 
The net out-of-storage movement for 
February 1941 was equivalent to 15.2 per- 
cent of last month’s revised holdings. 

Stocks of evaporated whole milk 
amounted to 5,446,174 pounds, a decrease 
of 3,200,000 pounds from last year. 

Byproducts totaled 2,420,403 pounds. 
Included in this amount are 1,820,733 
pounds of skim-milk powder, a decrease 
of 537,000 pounds from last year. 

The above figures include estimates for 
outstanding firms. 

@ Jtaly—In order to increase the pro- 
duction of butter, a reduction in required 
minimum fat content of certain cheeses 
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was authorized by the Minister of Agri- 
culture and Forestry, effective in mid- 
February. The newly authorized mini- 
mum fat content, with former content 
shown in parentheses, is as follows, for 
the varieties named, in percentage of dry 
substance: Soft table cheeses, 40 (50); 
Gorganzola, white and green, 40 (48); 
Cheeses “a pasta filata,” 35 (44); Asiago 
and Montasio, 25 (30); Swiss imitation 
cheeses (Emmenthal), 40 (45), (sbrinz), 
35 (43); other soft and tender cheeses, 
35 (45). 

Production of Lenten cheeses may be 

continued, provided the grade is clearly 
indicated on the container. 
@ New Zealand.—Butter export gradings 
in the first 6 months of the current sea- 
son (August 1, 1940, to January 31, 1941) 
totaled 213,965,000 pounds, an increase of 
12.4 percent over the total graded in the 
corresponding period of 1939-40. Cheese 
export gradings totaled 162,250,000 
pounds, an increase of 33.1 percent. 

Butter exports in the calendar year 
1940 totaled 295,456,000 pounds, an in- 
crease of 8 percent over 1939. Cheese ex- 
ports totaled 227,696,000 pounds, repre- 
senting an increase of 21 percent. 


Fruits 


@ Cuba.—Plantains were outstanding 
among fresh fruits shipped from Cuba 
to the United States in February. Details 
of the month’s trade are shown below. 


Exports of Fresh Fruit to the United 
States From Habana 
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Grain and Products 


H@ Receipts of rice in Hawaii from the 
mainland during the week ended March 
13 consisted of 924,950 pounds of cleaned, 
500 pounds of brown, and 803,600 pounds 
of paddy. Arrivals from foreign coun- 
tries totaled 500 pounds. 

The California paddy market was re- 
ported as quiet but firm; prices advanced 
2 cents, and paddy is now quoted at 
$1.755 per 100 pounds, f. o. b. country 
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shipping point. Méilled-rice prices were 
unchanged at $4.125 per 100 pounds, but 
broken rice advanced 30 to 35 cents. 

Because of difficulty in obtaining 
freight space, Hawaiian contracts were 
extended until March 25 on sales origin- 
ally scheduled to expire early in the 
month. California-Japan rice is still 
wholesaling in Honolulu at $4. About 
5,000 bags, at this price, are understood 
to be remaining. 


February Unloads of Rice at Honoluiu 














February 
Item 
1941 | 1940 
Pounds | Pounds 
SFOS ee eyo 1, 568, 100 | 3,175, 200 
thecal le ag tac lity adh te atti baa? 13, 930 
es tee, SS Sie 381, 600 | 1,031,300 
NE SE eee ¥ 50, 000 





(Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Honolulu.) 


@ The Puerto Rico rice market was ac- 
tive during the week ended March 15, and 
sales were made by both southern and 
California mills for delivery in April and 
May. The demand for southern Japans 
was a feature of the week. The south- 
ern rices sold were mostly off-grade, 
with the exception of southern Japans. 
Early in the week southern Japans were 
quoted at $3.75 for 20 percent brokens, 
and later in the week Fancy Japans were 
sold at $4.05 and $4.10. Sales made this 
week were reported to have totaled over 
30,000 sales; however, definite informa- 
tion could not be obtained. 

Prices, per pocket of 100 pounds, c. i. f. 
Puerto Rican ports, on March 15 were: 
California-Japan rice, Extra Choice, 
$4.25: southern rice, Blue Rose Extra 
Fancy, $4.50 to $4.60; and Japans, $4.10. 

Arrivals during the week ended March 
8, 1941, totaled 92,378 pockets, all of 
southern origin, no rice having been re- 
ceived from California. (Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, San 
Juan.) 

@ Argentina.—The Ministry of Agricul- 
ture has announced that credit is being 
arranged with the Government of Spain 
for the purchase of Argentine wheat by 
that country. Pending settlement of 
final details, the delivery of 29,347 metric 
tons (1,078,000 bushels) of wheat has 
been authorized, because of the urgent 
necessity of beginning shipments imme- 
diately. A total sale of 400,000 tons (14,- 
696,000 bushels) of wheat is expected 
under this credit. (American Consulate 
General, Buenos Aires.) 

@ Cuba.—For the first time in several 
weeks, demand for American rice in Cuba 
regained normal levels during the week 
ended March 12, when, according to the 
trade, sales were upward of 95,000 pock- 
ets. Demand was chiefly for medium- 
quality, broken long grains, for April, 
May, and June shipments. Somewhat 
better distribution through retail chan- 
nels was reported as the principal in- 
fluence in the broadening of buying in- 
terest, possibly assisted by a lessened 
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prospect of obtaining supplies from orien- 
tal markets. 

The largest turn-over during the week 
was in Rexoras, 50 percent broken, which 
sold readily at $4.60 to $4.35, with 35 
percent brokens next in demand at $4.85 
to $4.80. One lot, largely of broken 
Rexoras, was disposed of at $4.05. Early 
Prolifics, 20 to 50 percent broken, were 
also in good demand at $3.80 to $3.55. A 
variety of mixed long grains, 35 to 65 
percent broken, were placed at $4.40 to 
$3.90, while California Japans, 5 percent 
broken, were active at $3.575. One lot 
of Blue Rose, with 20 percent broken 
grains, was traded at $3.80. (Prices are 
all per 100 pounds, c. i. f. Habana.) 

Although no sales of oriental rices or 
new nominal quotations could be ascer- 
tained during the week, it was learned 
that approximately 4,000 tons of Su- 
ghandi, with a reported 15 percent broken 
grains, are afloat for Cuba, with delivery 
expected in 4 to 6 weeks. Another small 
lot destined for April shipment to this 
market will probably be held up for some 
time because monthly sailings of Nourse 
Line steamers from Calcutta and Ran- 
goon for Habana are reliably reported to 
have been canceled. 

Imports through the port of Habana 
during the period March 6 to 12, 1941, 
totaled 34,404 pockets (1,568,979 kilo- 
grams), with no arrivals of oriental rices 
during that interval, according to sta- 
tistics compiled privately from ships’ 
manifests. 

@ French Indochina.—The paddy market 
was reported quiet during the first 2 weeks 
of February, and arrivals continued be- 
low normal. The white-rice market was 
also quiet. The Government was the only 
purchaser, as permits were not being 
granted to export rice and paddy for pri- 
vate accounts. 

@ Japan.—The total Japanese rice crop 
of 1940 was reported at 60,874,252 koku 
(1 koku equals 5.12 bushels), a decrease 
of 11.7 percent compared with the pre- 
vious year, and of 6.6 percent against 
the average for the preceding 5 years. 

Final rice figures for the Colony 
amounted to 21,527,393 koku, an increase 
of 332,346 koku, or 1.6 percent over the 
second estimate, according to a recent 
announcement of the Government Gen- 
eral of Chosen. 

In view of the shortage of rice which 
will inevitably arise as a result of the 
subnormal 1940 harvest, the authorities 
are already engaged in making prepara- 
tions for extensive imports. 

The Japanese Government has re- 
quested 700,000 metric tons of rice from 
Indochina during the coming year. The 
terms of payment are not known, but a 
barter system is expected. While infor- 
mation regarding the amount of rice 
which Japan expects to obtain from 
China during the year is not available, 
there are definite indications that at- 
tempts will be made to obtain as large 
an amount as possible. 

A nation-wide rationing system for 
rice will probably be put into effect within 
the next few months, according to the 
local press. Authorities are apparently 
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still discussing ways and means of in- 
creasing the output of rice and other 
foodstuffs in Japan proper. 


Meats and Products 


@ Australia—The shortage of shipping 
space for beef exports during January, 
gave serious concern to cattle interests 
in Queensland. A subsequent announce. 
ment by the Australian Agricultura] 
Council showed that exports of mutton 
and lamb would be more seriously af- 
fected than those of beef and veal in 
curtailments because of shortage of cargo 
space. 

Among products not accepted for ex- 
port after February 1, 1941, unless pre- 
viously placed in storage for export, are 
boneless bull beef, boneless veal, second 
and third quality boneless cow beef, 
boneless beef briskets, skins and shanks, 
and all beef and veal offal, except beef 
livers and kidneys. 

The Meat Board is said to have been 
influenced by three main considerations 
in making this decision: Equal distribu- 
tion of burden to all sections of the meat 
industry, availability of other outlets for 
the class of meat to be withheld from 
export, and freedom of export for high- 
priced meats. In this connection, it is 
understood that the classes of beef and 
veal which may not be exported are to 
be canned in Australia for the fighting 
services and for civilian requirements. 
B Germany.—The German press reports 
that Yugoslavia will send 20,000 fattened 
pigs to Germany, in accordance with an 
agreement reached with Yugoslavia 
some time ago. Thus the German food 
supply is eased, and it is maintained that 
the Yugoslav market is benefited by the 
breaking of its export standstill. 

@ New Zealand—The large domestic 
meat surplus in New Zealand which will 
result from heavy curtailment of the 
United Kingdom’s normal purchases in 
1941, is still causing concern. Consulta- 
tions have been held with representa- 
tives of the Australian Government with 
a view to adopting common measures to 
meet this problem, which affects both 
countries. Measures already taken, or 
under consideration, by domestic market- 
ing authorities include increase of stor- 
age facilities, shipping-space economies 
effected by new cutting and packing 
methods, shipments to new export mar- 
kets, and expansion of the domestic meat- 
canning industry. The Government has 
agreed to purchase all of the exportable 
meat surplus of the 1940-41 season. Kill- 
ings for export since the beginning of the 
current season (from October 1, 1940, to 
February 15, 1941) totaled 5,546,000 
freight carcasses, an increase of 17.1 per- 
cent over the corresponding period in 
1939-40. Lamb killings increased by 17.2 
percent, beef by 146 percent, and pork 
by 25.6 percent. Mutton slaughterings 
decreased by 17.1 percent. 

@ Switzerland.—The shortage of fodder 
in Switzerland during the past year has 
necessitated the slaughtering of cows. 
The policy has been to eliminate the 
poorer qualities in order not to affect the 
milk production appreciably. 
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It is recalled that during the last war, 
Denmark had to curtatil hog raising to 
only 20 percent of normal, as 80 percent 
of the nutritive value of soil production is 
Jost when used for feeding hogs. It is 
pointed out that the land required to pro- 
duce 100 kilograms of potatoes yields 
only 5 kilograms of pork. Experts, there- 
fore, recommend a 50-percent reduc- 
tion in the number of hogs. 


Poultry Products 


8 Canada.—Stocks of cold-storage eggs 
on March 1, 1941, amounted to 527,208 
dozens, and of fresh eggs, to 1,241,428 
dozens. Stocks of frozen eggs totaled 
3,773,515 pounds, which exceeded the 1940 
figure by 20.6 percent. 


Sugars and Products 


—@ Mexico—The sugar harvest is ex- 
pected to yield 310,000 metric tons (294,- 
000 tons last year). Such a figure is 
well under consumptive levels; and sub- 
stantial imports or a cut in consumption, 
or both, will be necessary. (American 
Commercial Attaché, Mexico.) 


Vegetables 


BCuba.—Rains early in February re- 
duced the volume of Cuban tomatoes 
suitable for export, and certain quanti- 
ties exported were later found to have 
been affected by excessive rainfall. To- 
matoes that were immature for harvest- 
ing early in the month, however, escaped 
damage, and exports were resumed in 
volume the latter part of the month. 
It is now expected that, barring storms, 
exports in March probably will be larger 
than for any other month this winter, 
probably equaling the 614,168 lugs of 
March 1940. 

Other Cuban winter vegetables—in- 
cluding eggplant, peppers, cucumbers, 
okra, and lima beans—were undamaged 
by February rains, and exports were 
larger than in February of last year, ex- 
cept of cucumbers, which were retarded 
by rains late in December. A continu- 
ance of favorable growing conditions dur- 
ing the next 2 months would indicate that 
Cuban fresh-vegetable exports this win- 
ter will not fall far behind the record 
of 54,000 short tons last season (Novem- 
ber to April). 


Exports of Fresh Vegetables to the 
United States From Habana 














February 
Kinds cecal: CMM 6 i% ed 
1940 1941 
Pounds Pounds 

Tomatoes -| 16, 755, 053 13, OSO, 456 
Eggplant... 802, 617 1, 834, 385 
Peppers 566, 400 1, 951, 068 
Okra 117, 650 193, 578 
Lima beans 463, 650 863, 990 
Cucumbers 1, 323, 315 986, 844 
Potatoes gs. 4 ee 
Other... 268, 720 260, 937 
em (A TR 





The early (red varieties) Cuban potato 
crop, which was adversely affected by 
heavy rains, is estimated at about 50 
percent less than in 1940. Under the 
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circumstances, the domestic price is 
stated to exceed the price obtainable in 
export markets; and aside from filling 
special orders of relatively little signifi- 
cance, no exports of early potatoes will 
be made from Cuba this year. 

Harvesting of the late (white varieties) 
potato crop, which is stated to have been 
grown under favorable conditions, will 
begin the latter part of March. 


Furs 


@ Canada—Fur farms in operation in 
1939 numbered 9,906 with a value of $14,- 
350,000, a decline of 548 in number and 
of $2,510,000 in value compared with the 
10,454 farms valued at $16,860,000 in 
operation in 1938, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
The drop in number of farms was con- 
fined to Quebec and the Maritime Prov- 
inces; but the decrease in value of prop- 
erty was general for all Provinces, and 
was attributable in part to the smaller 
number of silver foxes retained on the 
farms and in part to the lower values 
placed on fur-bearing animals. 

Pelts sold from the farms in 1939 num- 
bered 438,407, with a value of $5,206,000. 
Total sales of 236,178 silver-fox pelts and 
170,296 mink pelts set new records for 
these furs, but average prices for both 
kinds were lower than in previous years; 
the value of the silver fox pelts was $3,- 
741,095 and of mink pelts $1,390,724 in 
1939, compared with $4,508,767 for 229,- 
452 silver fox and $1,156,062 for 105,292 
mink in 1938. 

The number of animals retained on 
the farms at the end of 1939 was 253,462, 
which included 122,849 mink and 105,013 
silver fox. The classification of foxes 
for 1939 included an item covering plati- 
num and white-face foxes, these kinds 
having been placed in the one item be- 
cause they were so combined in many of 
the farm returns. The total number of 
platinum and white-face foxes on the 
farms at the end of 1939 is given as 515, 
with a value of $83,200, or an average of 
$161.55 per fox. 

The Province of Ontario led in sales 
of pelts in 1939 with a total of $1,042,000, 
followed by Quebec with $998,000, Mani- 
toba $680,000, Alberta $622,000, Prince 
Edward Island $553,000, and New Bruns- 
wick $469,000. 


Gums and Waxes 


@ Brazil—Production of carnauba wax 
in Bahia, according to the Commercial 
Association of Bahia, was less than 400 
metric tons in 1940. Exports from Bahia 
in 1940 were 4,403 bags, a total of 318,139 
kilograms. The United States was the 
main purchaser, taking 4,037 bags: 111 
bags went to Great Britain, 84 to Sweden, 
68 to Australia, 64 to Argentina, 34 to 
Chile, and 5 to Portugal. 

@ Turkey.—The 1940 gum-tragacanth 
crop again showed a drop, being esti- 
mated at only 80 tons as compared with 
130 tons during the previous year. The 
quality was only relatively satisfactory, 
the better qualities being particularly 
deficient. No information is available 
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on the Persian crop, but it is believed to 
be normal. Stocks on hand at the end 
of 1940, estimated at 25 to 30 tons, were 
held principally by the growers. 

Prices of the better grades showed a 
slight decline as compared with 1939, me- 
dium prices were unchanged, but lower 
qualities were higher priced. 

Exports of gum tragacanth during 
1940 showed a sharp decline because of 
absence of purchases by Russia and a 
sharp drop in exports to France and 
England. 

Official data are not available but is 
believed that the production of beeswax 
in Turkey was normal during 1940. Ex- 
port demand during the year was well 
sustained, although radical changes oc- 
curred in the direction of trade coun- 
tries. Germany disappeared almost com- 
pletely from the market but this was 
partially offset by large exports to Hung- 
ary. Exports to Bulgaria, Rumania and 
Yugoslavia also increased sharply. 
Stocks on hand at the end of the year 
1940 were fairly heavy, owing to the re- 
duction in exports and the fact that high 
prices have resulted in the appearance at 
seaboard markets of stocks held by peas- 
ants in the interior. 

Exports of beeswax from Turkey dur- 
ing the first 10 months of 1940 and the 
corresponding months of the preceding 
year follow: 




















Country of destination 1939 1940 
Kilograms | Kilograms 
Germany Biid Suvcuduenesbueaes 251, 506 , 000 
Bulgaria____- oh eit sim hla hb 30, 343 32, 521 
Czechoslovakia. _............- Woe Ne cncnetitiede 
bi. INE e reset RE BESS S 7, 290 9, 153 
HOG, 0 2scsis anit. cetawl- asics 109, 322 
p | Reagent Petes 11, 927 77, 301 
bg, Ea eae 2, 491 35, 423 
Aegean Islands................ OO 4 ties 
Other GOGREIIN. 5 ...<0shunsnc , 9 Se 
Wilbel is coi. eck. thes 313, 863 265, 720 
Hardware and Heating 


@ China.—The Chinese market for most 
lines of hand tools, hardware, and house- 
hold items was supplied largely by the 
United States, Germany, and Great Brit- 
ain prior to the outbreak of Sino-Jap- 
anese hostilities in 1937. During the 
past 3 years, however, the principal port 
cities of China, having come under Jap- 
anese control, have been flooded with 
goods from Japan. In the Shanghai 
area, the local manufacture of hardware 
and hand tools not requiring hard steel 
has shown considerable growth. Conse- 
quently, although imports from Great 
Britain and Germany have declined in 
most lines since the outbreak of the war 
in Europe, sales of United States prod- 
ucts have not shown the increase that 
might be expected. 

A major hindance to the expansion of 
China’s import trade is to be found in 
the exchange situation. Importers often 
find that the fluctuations in exchange are 
an even more serious problem than the 
disparity between American and Chinese 
currencies. 

The United States and Germany were 
China’s principal suppliers of hand tools 
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(wholly or chiefly of metal) in 1937; but 
while imports from the United States 
were slightly lower in 1940, the value of 
Japan’s share in the trade increased 
more than eightfold, putting that coun- 
try far in the lead. Imports from Ger- 
many in 1940 were only one-fifth of what 
they were in 1937. 

Total imports of hand tools into China 
during 1940 were valued at 2,095,217 cus- 
toms gold units, of which Japan supplied 
75 percent and the United States a little 
over 14 percent. Imports into the port 
of Shanghai were worth 342,844 gold 
units. (The average value, in U.S. cur- 
rency, of the customs gold unit for eval- 
uating imports during 1940 was $0.67725 
at Shanghai and Central and South 
China ports, $0.153 at North China ports, 
and $0.6165 in the areas under Chinese 
control; hence, it is difficult to estimate 
in terms of United States dollars the total 
value of imports into all China.) 

Hard-steel files are not manufactured 

locally, and imports have increased con- 
siderably since 1937. Whereas Great 
Britain, the United States, and Germany 
were the principal suppliers in 1937, the 
ranking in 1940 was Japan (63 percent), 
Great Britain (24 percent), and the 
United States (12 percent). 
@ Philippine Islands.—A fair market ex- 
ists for water heaters fueled by gas and 
kerosene. The largest market would be 
in the city of Manila and its suburbs; 
although such equipment is also in use 
by executives and better-paid officials in 
the mining camps and plantations 
throughout the islands. Practically all 
water heating is done by small, individual 
heaters, as the tropical climate eliminates 
central units for water heating except 
in hotels. Equipment now in use in the 
Philippine Islands was manufactured in 
the United States and Germany. 

Gas is available only in the city of 
Manila and its suburbs, and is a mixed 
gas of 562 British thermal units at 27°. 
Specific gravity is approximately 0.6. 
Rates vary with consumption, but are 
considered low in view of the difficulties 
and expense of producing gas in the 
Tropics for the limited market available. 
The retail price of kerosene is $0.22 a 
gallon for regular and $0.29 a gallon for 
premium. 


Leather and Products 


Finished Products 


@ Favorable leather production and sales 
during the first 2 months of 1941 were 
reported by most of the important world 
centers. Tanners in many areas which 
formerly imported substantial quantities 
of leather are endeavoring to take ad- 
vantage of the restricted arrivals from 
European producing countries by striv- 
ing to improve their own output in both 
quality and quantity. 

Active leather sales were noted in all 
of the important North American mar- 
kets during January and February at 
firm prices, with indications of a steady 
demand during the first half of the year. 
South American tanners were busily en- 
gaged in supplying some share of the 
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business which formerly went to Euro- 
pean tanners and also in making rough 
tanned leathers to fill the growing export 
demand. More stringent regulations re- 
stricted civilian leather consumption in 
European countries, but there was a 
sizable growth in military requirements 
during early 1941. 


Leather production and consumption 
were normal in most Asiatic countries 
during the first 2 months of the present 
year, except in Japan and China. Use 
of leather by civilians is restricted in 
Japan; and in China, unsettled condi- 
tions have adversely affected demand. 


Expenditures for plant and equipment 
by the American leather industries in 
1939 totaled $10,928,185, according to 
data compiled by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. Of these total expenditures 58 per- 
cent was spent by shoe manufacturers, 
25.7 percent by tanners, 7.5 percent by 
producers of cut stock and shoe findings, 
3.9 percent by makers of luggage and 
women’s handbags, 1.4 percent by glove 
producers, and the remainder by man- 
ufacturers of other leather products. 
Apportioning these expenditures on a 
different basis, 61.6 percent of the total 
amount spent was for the purchase of 
new machinery and operating equipment, 
23.9 percent was for new construction or 
major alterations of buildings and other 
fixed plants and structures, and 14.3 per- 
cent was for plant and equipment ac- 
quired in a used condition from other 
owners and for land; the remaining ex- 
penditures were unclassified. 


EB Canada.—Production of leather foot- 
wear in Canada during 1939, totaling 
24,805,251 pairs produced in 222 factories, 
was greater than for any previous year, 
according to data recently made avail- 
able by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. FPurthermore, both imports and 
exports were greater in 1939 than in 1938, 
while per capita consumption advanced 
by one-fourth pair in 1939. 

Employees in the industry in 1939 num- 
bered 16,957, the largest ever recorded, 
to whom salaries and wages totaling $13,- 
467,293 were paid. Total capital invested 
in the industry in 1939 was $30,258,048, 
representing the largest similar invest- 
ment since 1929. The Canadian leather- 
footwear industry consumed $21,528,236 
worth of. materials in 1939 and had an 
output valued at $40,925,513; both values 
were higher than for the preceding year. 

Shoe factories are located in all Prov- 
inces except Prince Edward Island and 
Saskatchewan, but the industry is cen- 
tered mainly in Quebec and Ontario. 
During 1939 the value of production in 
Quebec (60 percent) and Ontario (36 per- 
cent), combined, represented 96 percent 
of the total for Canada. 


Leather Raw Materials 


@ Argentina.—The market for hides and 
skins was well maintained at the begin- 
ning of 1940 as a result of steady de- 
mands from both the United States and 
the United Kingdom. Prices advanced 
gradually until June, when a steady de- 
cline began and continued through 
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August. Exports to the United States 
began to fall off during March and dig 
not increase to any extent until Decem. 
ber. In the meanwhile, the drop jn 
prices gave the United Kingdom an aq. 
vantage which was reflected in steady 
exports to that country throughout the 
year. 

Total shipment of hides declined 19 
percent as compared with 1939; but in. 
creased prices compensated for the 
decreased volume, and the total value of 
shipments for the 2 years were almost 
equal. Lack of shipping space and the 
closing of European markets accounted 
for the decline in volume from 170,097 
metric tons in 1939 to 149,499 tons in 
1940. Among these shipments, cattle 
hides declined from 147,546 tons in 1939 
to 131,450 in 1940, although values in. 
creased. Exports of sheepskins dropped 
from 15,518 tons in 1939 to 11,815 in 1949. 

During December the frigorifico salt- 
hide market was supported almost en- 
tirely by the United States, and prices 
were firm. The United Kingdom suys- 
pended purchases; for there were already 
large stocks in Buenos Aires for British 
account, for which shipping space was 
not available. The “Americano” market 
for dry hides continued unchanged, 
(Office of American Commercial Attaché, 
Buenos Aires.) 


@ Cuba.—The output of Cuban wet 
salted cattle hides of the Habana packer 
type—the only Cuban hides entering 
into export trade—continued through 
February at the rate of approximately 
22,500 hides a month, of which steer 
hides made up 70 percent and cowhides 
the remaining 30 percent. Reliable trade 
estimates place stocks on hand at 10,000 
to 12,000 hides, a sharp increase over 
the 3,000 to 5,000 on hand in the middle 
of January; but exports during February 
were very low. Normal supplies on hand 
usually average around 20,000 hides, or 
about one month’s production. 


Cuban Shipments of Hides in 1939 and 





1940 
Country 1939 1940 
Kilograms Kilograms 

United States 687, 860 4, 744, 270 
Belgium __. 18, 6A0 A anne 
Canada. . 1,270 8, 460 
Estonia 31, 466 ae 
Finland 214, 970 63, 870 
Germany 3, 573, 298 “a 
Hungary. 77, 808 173, 284 
Lithuania 61,950 aie 
Netherlands 75, 443 | 
Poland.....-. 81, 420 
Sweden. _. 69, 000 
Turkey 129, 264 cand 
United Kingdom 246, 622 293, 741 
Bulgaria. --- 15, 950 
Italy 1,000 

Teen... ; 5, 249, 031 5, 300, 575 





(American Consulate General, Ha- 
bana.) 
@ Peru.—Total estimated production of 
hides and skins in 1940 showed a slight 
reduction from 1939 estimates. 
Estimated stocks at the first of Febru- 
ary amounted to 25,000 cattle hides, 1,- 
500,000 sheepskins, and 45,000 to 50,000 
goatskins. 
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peruvian Production and Exports of 








Hides and Skins 
* | 
| 1940 
Item | 1949 - A siaetg 
| Decem-| ,, 
| her Total 
ye 
PRODUCTION | j ; 
| Pieces | Pieces | Pieces 
Cattle hides - --------- er | 298, 000 ’ 285, 000 
Sheepskins.....-.---------. 1, 618,000 120,000 |1,570,000 
nek ncastnsnee 718, 800 | 50,000 | 750, 000 
| 
EXPORTS } 
Wet salted cattle hides.....| 10,579 734 2,714 
Dry cured cattle hides......| 24,550 | 6, 521 29, 553 
Dry salted cattle hides.....| 58,350 3, 217 32, 762 
Sheepskins . _..-------|1,099, 054 | 4,682 | 308, 710 
Goat and kid skins........| "644,758 | 65,735 | 608, 312 











(Office of American Commercial At- 
taché, Lima.) 


Lumber and Products 


@ In the decade ended with 1930 United 
States lumber and log exports were from 
three to four times larger in quantity 
and value than imports of equivalent 
materials. In more recent years, how- 
ever—particularly in 1938, 1939, and 
1940—imports have been almost equal 
to exports; in fact, for periods (in cer- 
tain months) softwood lumber imports 
have exceeded exports of such products. 

Preliminary figures reveal that United 
States imports of softwood logs and lum- 
per during 1940 totaled 774 million board 
feet, against 806 million feet in 1939, a 
decrease of 4 percent. Of this total, 
sawn softwood, principally from Canada, 
totaled 607 million feet compared with 
605 million feet in 1939, a gain of 0.3 
percent. 

The proximity of the Canadian lumber 
industry to the United States has resulted 
in an exchange of lumber between the 
two countries. Furthermore, because of 
certain advantageous conditions, Cana- 
dian producers of softwood lumber have 
been able to export to the United States, 
despite United States import duties 
applying to such products. 

United States imports of softwood 
lumber from Canada in 1940 amounted 
to approximately 600 million feet—only 
slightly more than in 1939. Imports of 
softwood from Canada consist primarily 
of spruce, Douglas fir, western hemlock, 
pine, and cedar. As a matter of com- 
parison, United States exports of soft- 
wood lumber to Canada in 1940 totaled 
approximately 47 million feet, a gain of 
26 percent over 1939. 

During the last 2 or 3 years, a number 
of American firms have been importing 
larger supplies of softwood lumber from 
Latin America, particularly Brazil, and 
small quantities have also been imported 
from Nicaragua. Because of transporta- 
tion costs and other factors, Brazilian 
pine lumber has not as yet achieved im- 
portance in the United States. 

A few cargoes of softwood lumber, pri- 
marily spruce, were imported from the 
Soviet Union and the Scandinavian 
countries in previous years. The volume 
was never large, and in 1940 imports from 
European sources were nil. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


A substantial amount of hardwood 
lumber and logs is imported into the 
United States, primarily for the veneer 
and furniture industries. Imports of 
hardwood logs and lumber during 1940, 
according to preliminary data, totaled 
153 million feet, a gain of 13 percent over 
the previous year’s 135 million feet. Of 
this total, sawed hardwood, including 
cabinet woods (about 20 percent from the 
Philippines and 60 percent from Canada) , 
totaled 117 million feet, compared with 
102 million feet in 1939, a gain of 15 
percent. 


The United States obtains supplies of 
fancy hardwoods from all parts of the 
world, the major sources being the Philip- 
pines, Central and South America, and 
the west coast of Africa. These exotic 
woods are utilized in obtaining a wide 
variety of color and figure in furniture 
and cabinet work. 

The Philippine Islands far outrank 
other foreign suppliers of hardwood to the 
American market. Several species are 
important in the trade, but most of them 
belong to the Philippine-mahogany group, 
known as “the lauans.” The major part 
of our imports from the Philippines is in 
the form of sawed lumber. 

For mahogany, the United States relies 
principally upon Latin American coun- 
tries. In addition, a number of other 
exotic woods are imported from these 
countries. West Africa supplies African 
mahogany, kahya, and similar woods, 
principally in log form. 

@ China—Lumber mills in the Foochow 
district were closed during the greater 
part of 1940 because of restrictions on 
lumber exports (imposed by the National 
Government) and transportation difficul- 
ties arising out of Sino-Japanese hostili- 
ties. During the first half of the year, 
one firm is reported to have ordered 7,000 
M board feet from local sawmills for ex- 
port to Shanghai. However, relatively 
little timber was actually shipped out, be- 
cause of the scarcity of cargo space, and 
it is estimated that 70,000 M board feet 
of lumber have accumulated in Foochow, 
Santuao, and other places in the district. 
@Cuba.—Lumber imports during the 
fourth quarter of 1940, totaling 12,245 
M board feet, gained over previous quar- 
ters. However, total lumber imports 
during 1940 (42,855 M board feet) de- 
creased by over 9,000 M board feet, or 18 
percent, compared with 1939 (52,282 M 
board feet) as a result of substantially 
smaller entries during the first three 
quarters. Imports of yellow pine alone 
accounted for over 8,000 M board feet, 
or 86 percent, of the decline, which was 
attributed to restricted purchases by 
sugar mills for repair and construction 
work, increased domestic cutting, and 
use of native cedar and hardwoods in- 
stead of pine. However, the percentage 
of imports from the United States in- 
creased from 97.9 of total importations in 
1939 to 99.1 in 1940, almost entirely on 
account of the cessation, during 1940, of 
imports of spruce from European sources. 
Imports of lumber from the United States 
in 1940 amounted to 42,479 M board feet 
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compared with 51,194 M board feet in 
1939. 


Cuban Imports of Lumber in 1939 and 




















1940 
[Unofficial figures} 
Item and country 1939 1940 

From United States: M bd. fi.| Mbd. ft. 
FQ DOR ga cicdhesitns xadines 42, 346 34, 265 
Treated lumber... ..........-- 2, 530 1, 240 
Sap gum and tupelo-_____--__.. 3, 989 3, 535 
Leen Sei 1,749 2, 653 
po  . . RG en d ek a 155 60 
DEIR 5 ccna cdcdsgdiisesiaece 306 371 

Ee ar ee 31 
SE ie cnecoccamencataes 44 191 
CI i ok 22 25 
pe a Foran iat 22 
Fe SLES Nes CR A 18 
CORON han on ease ceceesccla deca donde 34 
RE SE pe ee ee 
a ao oo oe 51, 194 42,479 
From Europe: Spruce-..__......-- G6 bs cccteen. 
From Bahamas: Yellow pine---.-_- 474 377 
From Mexico: Pine_............-- GO ens 
Total, all sources. ...-...-.-- 52, 282 42, 855 








Among lumber imports from the United 
States showing increase during 1940 may 
be mentioned veneer, maple, and plywood. 
Enlarged domestic production of fruit 
and vegetable crates, at the expense of 
imported ready-made crates, increased 
the demand for veneer. Important 
quantities of maple lumber continue to 
be used in the production of shoe heels. 
Larger receipts of plywood are attributed 
to wider acceptance in the production of 
interior partitions and for decorative 
purposes, while additional outlets are be- 
ing found in the manufacture of bus 
bodies and in the recent experimental use, 
in Cuba, of plywood in forms for con- 
crete construction. Results of this 
experiment are reported to have been 
successful, but the future outlook for in- 
creased use of plywood for this purpose 
depends upon lower costs. 

Imports from the United States show- 
ing significant decreases during 1940 
were treated (creosoted) lumber, sap 
gum and tupelo, and redwood. Con- 
sumption of sap gum and tupelo lumber, 
previously used in considerable quantities 
in the production of outside containers 
for exports of tobacco and tobacco prod- 
ucts, suffered as a consequence of the 
considerable decline in Cuba’s foreign to- 
bacco trade. Demand for redwood sim- 
ilarly declined as a result of increasing 
competition, on a price basis, offered 
by native cedar. Imports of redwood 
have shown a steady decrease from 658 
M board feet in 1935 to 60 M board feet 
in 1940. The market for treated lumber 
varies widely from year to year, chiefly 
in accordance with current repair and 
construction on railroads and wharves. 

Generally unsatisfactory economic 
conditions throughout the island during 
1940 gave rise, as usual, to increased 
production of native lumber supplies, es- 
pecially pine. Cuttings in the neighbor- 
hood of Moa—near Baracoa, in the 
Province of Oriente—are reported cur- 
rently on a basis of around 3,000 M board 
feet per annum, with supplies from 
Mayari estimated at an additional 1,000 
M board feet yearly. Other scattered. 
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(wholly or chiefly of metal) in 1937; but 
while imports from the United States 
were slightly lower in 1940, the value of 
Japan’s share in the trade increased 
more than eightfold, putting that coun- 
try far in the lead. Imports from Ger- 
many in 1940 were only one-fifth of what 
they were in 1937. 

Total imports of hand tools into China 
during 1940 were valued at 2,095,217 cus- 
toms gold units, of which Japan supplied 
75 percent and the United States a little 
over 14 percent. Imports into the port 
of Shanghai were worth 342,844 gold 
units. (The average value, in U. S. cur- 
rency, of the customs gold unit for eval- 
uating imports during 1940 was $0.67725 
at Shanghai and Central and South 
China ports, $0.153 at North China ports, 
and $0.6165 in the areas under Chinese 
control; hence, it is difficult to estimate 
in terms of United States dollars the total 
value of imports into all China.) 

Hard-steel files are not manufactured 

locally, and imports have increased con- 
siderably since 1937. Whereas Great 
Britain, the United States, and Germany 
were the principal suppliers in 1937, the 
ranking in 1940 was Japan (63 percent), 
Great Britain (24 percent), and the 
United States (12 percent). 
@ Philippine Islands.—A fair market ex- 
ists for water heaters fueled by gas and 
kerosene. The largest market would be 
in the city of Manila and its suburbs; 
although such equipment is also in use 
by executives and better-paid officials in 
the mining camps and plantations 
throughout the islands. Practically all 
water heating is done by small, individual 
heaters, as the tropical climate eliminates 
central units for water heating except 
in hotels. Equipment now in use in the 
Philippine Islands was manufactured in 
the United States and Germany. 

Gas is available only in the city of 
Manila and its suburbs, and is a mixed 
gas of 562 British thermal units at 27°. 
Specific gravity is approximately 0.6. 
Rates vary with consumption, but are 
considered low in view of the difficulties 
and expense of producing gas in the 
Tropics for the limited market available. 
The retail price of kerosene is $0.22 a 
gallon for regular and $0.29 a gallon for 
premium. 


Leather and Products 


Finished Products 


@ Favorable leather production and sales 
during the first 2 months of 1941 were 
reported by most of the important world 
centers. Tanners in many areas which 
formerly imported substantial quantities 
of leather are endeavoring to take ad- 
vantage of the restricted arrivals from 
European producing countries by striv- 
ing to improve their own output in both 
quality and quantity. 

Active leather sales were noted in all 
of the important North American mar- 
kets during January and February at 
firm prices, with indications of a steady 
demand during the first half of the year. 
South American tanners were busily en- 
gaged in supplying some share of the 
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business which formerly went to Euro- 
pean tanners and also in making rough 
tanned leathers to fill the growing export 
demand. More stringent regulations re- 
stricted civilian leather consumption in 
European countries, but there was a 
sizable growth in military requirements 
during early 1941. 


Leather production and consumption 
were normal in most Asiatic countries 
during the first 2 months of the present 
year, except in Japan and China. Use 
of leather by civilians is restricted in 
Japan; and in China, unsettled condi- 
tions have adversely affected demand. 

Expenditures for plant and equipment 
by the American leather industries in 
1939 totaled $10,928,185, according to 
data compiled by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. Of these total expenditures 58 per- 
cent was spent by shoe manufacturers, 
25.7 percent by tanners, 7.5 percent by 
producers of cut stock and shoe findings, 
3.9 percent by makers of luggage and 
women’s handbags, 1.4 percent by glove 
producers, and the remainder by man- 
ufacturers of other leather products. 
Apportioning these expenditures on a 
different basis, 61.6 percent of the total 
amount spent was for the purchase of 
new machinery and operating equipment, 
23.9 percent was for new construction or 
major alterations of buildings and other 
fixed plants and structures, and 14.3 per- 
cent was for plant and equipment ac- 
quired in a used condition from other 
owners and for land; the remaining ex- 
penditures were unclassified. 


EB Canada.—Production of leather foot- 
wear in Canada during 1939, totaling 
24,805,251 pairs produced in 222 factories, 
was greater than for any previous year, 
according to data recently made avail- 
able by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. Furthermore, both imports and 
exports were greater in 1939 than in 1938, 
while per capita consumption advanced 
by one-fourth pair in 1939. 

Employees in the industry in 1939 num- 
bered 16,957, the largest ever recorded, 
to whom salaries and wages totaling $13,- 
467,293 were paid. Total capital invested 
in the industry in 1939 was $30,258,048, 
representing the largest similar invest- 
ment since 1929. The Canadian leather- 
footwear industry consumed $21,528,236 
worth of materials in 1939 and had an 
output valued at $40,925,513; both values 
were higher than for the preceding year. 

Shoe factories are located in all Prov- 
inces except Prince Edward Island and 
Saskatchewan, but the industry is cen- 
tered mainly in Quebec and Ontario. 
During 1939 the value of production in 
Quebec (60 percent) and Ontario (36 per- 
cent), combined, represented 96 percent 
of the total for Canada. 


Leather Raw Materials 


@ Argentina.—The market for hides and 
skins was well maintained at the begin- 
ning of 1940 as a result of steady de- 
mands from both the United States and 
the United Kingdom. Prices advanced 
gradually until June, when a steady de- 
cline began and continued through 
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August. Exports to the United States 
began to fall off during March and dig 
not increase to any extent until Decem. 
ber. In the meanwhile, the drop ip 
prices gave the United Kingdom an aq. 
vantage which was reflected in Steady 
exports to that country throughout the 
year. 

Total shipment of hides declined 19 
percent as compared with 1939; but in. 
creased prices compensated for the 
decreased volume, and the total value of 
shipments for the 2 years were almost 
equal. Lack of shipping space and the 
closing of European markets accounted 
for the decline in volume from 170,097 
metric tons in 1939 to 149,499 tons in 
1940. Among these shipments, cattle 
hides declined from 147,546 tons in 1939 
to 131,450 in 1940, although values in- 
creased. Exports of sheepskins dropped 
from 15,518 tons in 1939 to 11,815 in 1949, 

During December the frigorifico salt- 
hide market was supported almost en.. 
tirely by the United States, and prices 
were firm. The United Kingdom sus- 
pended purchases; for there were already 
large stocks in Buenos Aires for British 
account, for which shipping space was 
not available. The “Americano” market 
for dry hides continued unchanged. 
(Office of American Commercial Attaché, 
Buenos Aires.) 


@ Cuba.—The output of Cuban wet 
salted cattle hides of the Habana packer 
type—the only Cuban hides entering 
into export trade—continued through 
February at the rate of approximately 
22,500 hides a month, of which steer 
hides made up 70 percent and cowhides 
the remaining 30 percent. Reliable trade 
estimates place stocks on hand at 10,000 
to 12,000 hides, a sharp increase over 
the 3,000 to 5,000 on hand in the middle 
of January; but exports during February 
were very low. Normal supplies on hand 
usually average around 20,000 hides, or 
about one month’s production. 


Cuban Shipments of Hides in 1939 and 








1940 
Country 1939 1940 
Kilograms Kilograms 
United States 687, 860 4,744,270 | 
Belgium... 18, 6460 onan 
Canada. . 1, 270 8, 460 
Estonia. . 31, 466 venui 
Finland 214, 970 63, 870 
Germany 3, 573, 298 a 
Hungary. 77, 808 173, 284 
Lithuania 61,950 socal 
Netherlands 75, 443 
Poland.....-. 81, 420 
Sweden. _. 69, 000 
Turkey 129, 264 oui 
United Kingdom 246, 622 203,741 | 
Bulgaria__. 15, 950 
Italy _- 1, 000 
Total_... 5, 249, 031 5, 300, 575 
(American Consulate General, Ha- 


bana.) 
@ Peru.—Total estimated production of 








hides and skins in 1940 showed a slight | 


reduction from 1939 estimates. 

Estimated stocks at the first of Febru- 
ary amounted to 25,000 cattle hides, 1,- 
500,000 sheepskins, and 45,000 to 50,000 
goatskins. 
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peruvian Production and Exports of 

















Hides and Skins 
— | 
| 1940 
Item 1949 » a ere 
| Decem-| ,, 
| ber | Total 
——————— | 
PRODUCTION | ’ : 
| Pieces | Pieces | Pieces 
Cattle hides ---------- -----| 298,000 | 20,000 | 285, 000 
Sheepskins..-....---.------|1, 618,000 |120,000 |1,570,000 
Goatskins....-------------- 718, 800 | 50,000 | 750, 000 
EXPORTS 
Wet salted cattle hides____- | 10,579 734 2,714 
Dry cured cattle hides......| 24,550 | 6,521 | 29,553 
Dry salted cattle hides.....| 53,350 | 3,217] 32, 762 
Sheepskins. - ee 1,099,054 | 4,682] 308,710 
Goat and kid skins.._.... | 644,758 | 65,735 | 698,312 








(Office of American Commercial At- 
taché, Lima.) 


Lumber and Products 


@ In the decade ended with 1930 United 
States lumber and log exports were from 
three to four times larger in quantity 
and value than imports of equivalent 
materials. In more recent years, how- 
ever—particularly in 1938, 1939, and 
1940—imports have been almost equal 
to exports; in fact, for periods (in cer- 
tain months) softwood lumber imports 
have exceeded exports of such products. 

Preliminary figures reveal that United 
States imports of softwood logs and lum- 
ber during 1940 totaled 774 million board 
feet, against 806 million feet in 1939, a 
decrease of 4 percent. Of this total, 
sawn softwood, principally from Canada, 
totaled 607 million feet compared with 
605 million feet in 1939, a gain of 0.3 
percent. 

The proximity of the Canadian lumber 
industry to the United States has resulted 
in an exchange of lumber between the 
two countries. Furthermore, because of 
certain advantageous conditions, Cana- 
dian producers of softwood lumber have 
been able to export to the United States, 
despite United States import duties 
applying to such products. 

United States imports of softwood 
lumber from Canada in 1940 amounted 
to approximately 600 million feet—only 
slightly more than in 1939. Imports of 
softwood from Canada consist primarily 
of spruce, Douglas fir, western hemlock, 
pine, and cedar. As a matter of com- 
parison, United States exports of soft- 
wood lumber to Canada in 1940 totaled 
approximately 47 million feet, a gain of 
26 percent over 1939. 

During the last 2 or 3 years, a number 
of American firms have been importing 
larger supplies of softwood lumber from 
Latin America, particularly Brazil, and 
small quantities have also been imported 
from Nicaragua. Because of transporta- 
tion costs and other factors, Brazilian 
pine lumber has not as yet achieved im- 
portance in the United States. 

A few cargoes of softwood lumber, pri- 
marily spruce, were imported from the 
Soviet Union and the Scandinavian 
countries in previous years. The volume 
was never large, and in 1940 imports from 
European sources were nil. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


A substantial amount of hardwood 
lumber and logs is imported into the 
United States, primarily for the veneer 
and furniture industries. Imports of 
hardwood logs and lumber during 1940, 
according to preliminary data, totaled 
153 million feet, a gain of 13 percent over 
the previous year’s 135 million feet. Of 
this total, sawed hardwood, including 
cabinet woods (about 20 percent from the 
Philippines and 60 percent from Canada), 
totaled 117 million feet, compared with 
102 million feet in 1939, a gain of 15 
percent. 


The United States obtains supplies of 
fancy hardwoods from all parts of the 
world, the major sources being the Philip- 
pines, Central and South America, and 
the west coast of Africa. These exotic 
woods are utilized in obtaining a wide 
variety of color and figure in furniture 
and cabinet work. 


The Philippine Islands far outrank 
other foreign suppliers of hardwood to the 
American market. Several species are 
important in the trade, but most of them 
belong to the Philippine-mahogany group, 
known as “the lauans.” The major part 
of our imports from the Philippines is in 
the form of sawed lumber. 


For mahogany, the United States relies 
principally upon Latin American coun- 
tries. In addition, a number of other 
exotic woods are imported from these 
countries. West Africa supplies African 
mahogany, kahya, and similar woods, 
principally in log form. 

@ China—Lumber mills in the Foochow 
district were closed during the greater 
part of 1940 because of restrictions on 
lumber exports (imposed by the National 
Government) and transportation difficul- 
ties arising out of Sino-Japanese hostili- 
ties. During the first half of the year, 
one firm is reported to have ordered 7,000 
M board feet from local sawmills for ex- 
port to Shanghai. However, relatively 
little timber was actually shipped out, be- 
cause of the scarcity of cargo space, and 
it is estimated that 70,000 M board feet 
of lumber have accumulated in Foochow, 
Santuao, and other places in the district. 
@Cuba.—Lumber imports during the 
fourth quarter of 1940, totaling 12,245 
M board feet, gained over previous quar- 
ters. However, total lumber imports 
during 1940 (42,855 M board feet) de- 
creased by over 9,000 M board feet, or 18 
percent, compared with 1939 (52,282 M 
board feet) as a result of substantially 
smaller entries during the first three 
quarters. Imports of yellow pine alone 
accounted for over 8,000 M board feet, 
or 86 percent, of the decline, which was 
attributed to restricted purchases by 
sugar mills for repair and construction 
work, increased domestic cutting, and 
use of native cedar and hardwoods in- 
stead of pine. However, the percentage 
of imports from the United States in- 
creased from 97.9 of total importations in 
1939 to 99.1 in 1940, almost entirely on 
account of the cessation, during 1940, of 
imports of spruce from European sources. 
Imports of lumber from the United States 
in 1940 amounted to 42,479 M board feet 
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compared with 51,194 M board feet in 
1939. 


Cuban Imports of Lumber in 1939 and 














1940 
(Unofficial figures] 
Item and country 1939 1940 

From United States: M bd. fi.| Mobd. ft. 
pi gd See 42, 346 34, 265 
Treated lumber... -.-......--- 2, 530 1, 240 
Sap gum and tupelo-_____-.__.- 3, 989 3, 535 
ai. kiss, sibling Nici tacancand 1, 749 2, 653 
Ss 5 id ehucahansawees 155 60 
WS pclae ae 306 371 
Sars eee 31 64 
oy, RRMA Nocti) a. 44 191 
Cities 51a casaedsndacun 22 25 
ER A: Ce! 22 
pelea eRe Sat ERR, my Als 9 SP 18 
CORN ION ini ceitbeewaudala dbs conde 34 
DE RE ee ph RR ee 
ON io Se 51, 194 42,479 
From Europe: Spruce-...-_...-.--- Oe 
From Bahamas: Yellow pine------ 474 377 
From Mexico: Pine_.............- - Sees ee aos 
Total, all sources. .........-- 52, 282 42, 855 











Among lumber imports from the United 
States showing increase during 1940 may 
be mentioned veneer, maple, and plywood. 
Enlarged domestic production of fruit 
and vegetable crates, at the expense of 
imported ready-made crates, increased 
the demand for veneer. Important 
quantities of maple lumber continue to 
be used in the production of shoe heels. 
Larger receipts of plywood are attributed 
to wider acceptance in the production of 
interior partitions and for decorative 
purposes, while additional outlets are be- 
ing found in the manufacture of bus 
bodies and in the recent experimental use, 
in Cuba, of plywood in forms for con- 
crete construction. Results of this 
experiment are reported to have been 
successful, but the future outlook for in- 
creased use of plywood for this purpose 
depends upon lower costs. 

Imports from the United States show- 
ing significant decreases during 1940 
were treated (creosoted) lumber, sap 
gum and tupelo, and redwood. Con- 
sumption of sap gum and tupelo lumber, 
previously used in considerable quantities 
in the production of outside containers 
for exports of tobacco and tobacco prod- 
ucts, suffered as a consequence of the 
considerable decline in Cuba’s foreign to- 
bacco trade. Demand for redwood sim- 
ilarly declined as a result of increasing 
competition, on a price basis, offered 
by native cedar. Imports of redwood 
have shown a steady decrease from 658 
M board feet in 1935 to 60 M board feet 
in 1940. The market for treated lumber 
varies widely from year to year, chiefly 
in accordance with current repair and 
construction on railroads and wharves. 

Generally unsatisfactory economic 
conditions throughout the island during 
1940 gave rise, as usual, to increased 
production of native lumber supplies, es- 
pecially pine. Cuttings in the neighbor- 
hood of Moa—near Baracoa, in the 
Province of Oriente—are reported cur- 
rently on a basis of around 3,000 M board 
feet per annum, with supplies from 
Mayari estimated at an additional 1,000 
M board feet yearly. Other scattered. 
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supplies are said to amount to around 
500 M board feet, making a total domes- 
tic annual production of approximately 
4,500 M board feet. Pine lumber in 
large sizes is in minimum demand. 
Sales are confined chiefly to scantlings 
(2 by 2 inches to 6 by 6 inches) and 
boards (1 by 6 inches to 1 by 12 inches). 

Substitution of native hardwoods, in- 
cluding cedar and sabicu, for pine (and 
redwood) in the manufacture of door 
jambs, window sashes, and other interior 
trimmings, as a measure of protection 
against damage from termites, has re- 
cently made considerable progress. 

Lumber stocks on hand at the end of 
December were reported normal. Lack 
of difficulty in obtaining frequent deliv- 
eries from nearby Gulf ports left little 
incentive for larger inventories. 

The outlook for lumber sales in the 

near future is characterized as uncer- 
tain. Notwithstanding some improve- 
ment in sugar prices, economic activity 
on the island as a whole is scarcely equal 
to that of 1939. Of more immediate 
concern to the lumber trade is the ques- 
tion of renewal, by legislative action, of 
the provision for tax exemption on all 
buildings completed on or before March 
31, 1941. Construction activity has been 
held in abeyance pending approval of a 
proposal for a 1-year extension of the 
period during which structures may be 
completed to qualify for tax exemption. 
Failure to provide such extension will no 
doubt cause a temporary decline in 
building activities, with consequent fur- 
ther lowering of demand for imported 
lumber. 
@ Germany.—A wood-construction cartel 
agreement was reached between the 
Deutsche Holzbau-Konvention (German 
Wood Construction Cartel) on the one 
side and certain Swedish wood interests 
on the other, the latter part of January 
1941, according to the Detscher Holzen- 
zeiger. 

Under the cartel agreement, the 
Deutsche Holzbau-Konvention under- 
takes to pass on to the Swedish company 
all orders for wood-construction jobs 
which the German industry cannot fill, 
provided the necessary exchange permits 
are granted by German authorities. 
A. B. Svenska Traehus (Swedish Wood- 
house Co.), of Stockholm, undertakes to 
negotiate for supplies for the German 
market only with the consent of the 
German Wood Construction Cartel and 
to accept orders Only through the inter- 
mediary of the German cartel. 

Another party to the cartel agreement 
is the firm of Puutalo Osakehytice, Hel- 
sinki, Finland, which includes most of 
the large Finnish wood-construction 
firms. The terms for the Finnish cartel 
partner are the same as for the Swedish. 
Trial orders have already been placed. 

@ Hong Kong.—Timber imports from 
the United States consist principally of 
Douglas fir (known in Hong Kong as 
“American pine”), cottonwood logs, and 
birch logs. Douglas fir is used for gen- 
eral construction purposes. Cottonwood 


logs are used for matchwood, and birch 
logs are used in making toothpicks. 
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Hardwood-construction requirements are 
now filled mainly from the island of 
Borneo. 

Normal softwood importations from 
the west coast of the United States 
amount to about 1,000 M board feet a 
month and consist principally of Douglas 
fir. According to unofficial estimates, 
these imports during the period July to 
December 1940, inclusive, totaled to 
3,884 M board feet, compared with 4,178 
M board feet during the first half of the 
year. These quantities are well below 
the average of 1,000 M board feet a 
month. Log imports during the last half 
of 1940 amounted to 91 M board feet com- 
pared with 1,882 M board feet during the 
first 6 months. Decline in imports was 
attributed to higher costs resulting from 
increased freight rates. Demand was 
also retarded by a slowing down of con- 
struction by difficulty in obtaining 
cement. 

Philippine lauan lumber, in consider- 
able quantities, arrived in Hong Kong for 
the first time during the first 6 months 
of 1940. Lauan is used in structural 
work, for purposes similar to those in 
which Douglas fir is used, unless con- 
tracts definitely specify the use of Doug- 
las fir (as practically all Government 
contracts do at present). Difficulty was 
encountered in securing shipping space to 
Hong Kong for lauan. Higher prices for 
lauan lumber were reported to have been 
offered in Great Britain, and available 
shipments were attracted there. 

Difficulty in obtaining cottonwood logs 
during the latter part of 1940 resulted in 
some importations of aspen logs, also 
used for matchwood. Lumber require- 
ments were reduced by interruption of 
normal building construction. The prin- 
cipal deterring factor was the high 
freight cost which resulted in relatively 
high wholesale prices. 

Match and toothpick industries oper- 

ated below normal during the last half of 
the year, since they work almost entirely 
for export and depend on shipping space. 
Smaller stocks on hand were attributable 
partly to less current demand and partly 
to the price level, which results in higher 
interest charges. Dealers prefer not to 
tie up capital in expensive stocks under 
present conditions. 
@ Manchuria—The 1940 schedule of 
State forestry and timber administration 
involved the felling of 8,000,000 cubic feet 
of timber, 2,000,000 cubic feet more than 
the 1939 output, to meet increased de- 
mand arising from anticipated greater 
construction. Manchuria was practically 
self-sufficient in lumber during 1940, in- 
creased output having been made possi- 
ble by the completion of many miles of 
new forest-exploitation railroads. 

Government reorganization in May 
1940 resulted in the creation of a sepa- 
rate Department for Agricultural De- 
velopment to take care of affairs relating 
to agriculture, forestry, and land de- 
velopment. Large reforestation projects 
have been announced by Kirin and Sin- 
kiang Provinces—a matter in which the 
Central Government appears to be 
interested. 
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Machinery Other Than 
Electrical 


@ Bolivia.—The present favorable out. 
look of the Bolivian mining industry 
offers an opportunity for increased sales 
of American mining equipment. British 
and American contracts to purchase tin 
have provided an assured market for 
Bolivia’s production, and mining activity 
has increased markedly. The market for 
other minerals, such as antimony, wolf. 
ram, and asbestos, gives promise of con- 
tinuing brisk, and production facilities 
will probably be expanded to the utmost 
in these lines also. 


The labor supply in Bolivia has been 

inadequate for some time, but wages haye 
continued low, and few of the mines, 
even the larger ones, have mechanized 
their operations to any great extent. If 
output is to be increased, as seems prob. 
able, there must be an increased use of 
mechanical devices and improved min- 
ing and milling methods. Practically aj 
of the Bolivian mining companies haye 
offices in the United States, and it wil 
doubtless be through these channels that 
purchases will be made. 
@ Jran—The Iranian Department of 
Mines, Teheran, has issued specifications 
and called for bids on flotation equip- 
ment for a copper mine at Abbas-Abad. 
General specifications may be inspected 
by interested persons at the Legation of 
Iran, Washington, D. C. The closing 
date for receipt of bids in Teheran, how- 
ever, is April 21. 


Iran.—A hat factory having a capacity 
of 1,000 hats a day is being established 
at Tehran, with machinery imported 
from Europe. 

The Ministry of Industry and Mines 
is preparing to construct a factory to 
manufacture spare parts for automobiles 
and other machinery. Construction is 
expected to begin about September 1941. 
Plans were drawn up for this factory 
some time ago, but the project was tem- 
porarily abandoned. 


@ Manchuria.—Unfinished or projected 
industrial plants made little progress to- 
ward completion in 1940 because of the 
difficulties encountered in obtaining the 
necessary machinery from normal 
sources, chiefly Japan and Germany, and 
the lack of exchange for purchases from 
the United States. The Government es- 
tablished but one new enterprise, an ex- 
plosives plant, in contrast to its activity 
in this respect in the past. State enter- 
prises proposed in 1938 and 1939—spe- 
cifically, automobile, aviation, electro- 
chemical, fertilizer, synthetic gasoline, 
and iron-manufacturing plants—re- 
mained largely in the blue-print stage, 
and there was much evidence of reduced 
local production of such items as beer, 
sugar, textiles, glass, bottles, and ciga- 
rettes. Plans of the Japanese Govern- 
ment to transfer plants from Japan to 
Manchuria received much publicity in 
the press, but no actual removals of this 
kind were observed. 

@ Mexico—A cement factory will be 
erected in the State of San Luis Potosi 
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if present plans are carried out. The 
project will be financed by Union Na- 
cional Mexicana, S. A., of Mexico City, 
and will benefit from the law exempting 
new industries from taxation for a pe- 
riod of 5 years. Information concerning 
the amount to be invested and the exact 
location of the proposed factory is not 
available at this time. 

@ Switzerland—The Swiss machinery 
industry was active at the beginning of 
1940, owing to the increased production 
of implements of war and related prod- 
ucts. With the military occupation of 
Belgium and the Netherlands and the 
entry of Italy into the war, the situation 
changed, and transportation difficulties 
severely hampered imports of raw ma- 
terials and exports of machinery. How- 
ever, many factories had accumulated 
stocks of materials and were able to fill 
increased domestic orders. In the sec- 
ond half of the year, exports to Axis 
powers served to offset the loss of over- 
seas business. 

Imports of machine tools from the 
United States, totaling 4,400,000 francs, 
remained practically unchanged as com- 
pared with 1939, although most of the 
1940 shipments entered the country in 
the first half of the year. 


B Turkey.—The Ministry of Agriculture 
has been allotted $1,200,000 in free dollar 
exchange to be used for the purchase of 
agricultural machinery and equipment, 
and arrangements have already been 
concluded with American manufacturers 
for the purchase of equipment valued at 
approximately $780,000. ‘This is the sec- 
ond large purchase of American agricul- 
tural machinery made within the space 
of a year. The Ministry of Agriculture 
is to make this equipment available to 
farmers On a loan or rental basis. The 
new order includes tractors, cotton plant- 
ers, combines, hay balers, and plows. 
Some of the available dollar exchange is 
being held in reserve to cover transpor- 
tation costs, but it is believed that fur- 
ther orders will be placed at a later date. 

The results already obtained from the 
machinery acquired last year have been 
most satisfactory both to the Govern- 
ment and to farmers. In the more 
thinly populated areas of Turkey, the 
shortage of labor consequent upon mo- 
bilization has been keenly felt, and the 
need for mechanized equipment was 
great. Some apprehension was felt last 
year that a sufficient number of me- 
chanics could not be found to operate 
and maintain the newly acquired equip- 
ment, but American manufacturers co- 
operated by furnishing instruction in the 
use of their machinery, and the results 
so far have been satisfactory. 


@ United Kingdom.—A strong demand 
is reported for all classes of rubber- 
manufacturing machinery for replace- 
ment purposes, owing to the high level 
of activity in British rubber-manufactur- 
ing plants. Because of restrictions on 
the production of new machinery in the 
United Kingdom, it seems probable that 
this demand cannot be fully satisfied 
from home sources. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Medicinals 
@ Chile—No new factories or labora- 
tories for the production of drugs or 
chemicals may be established in Chile 
without the specific authorization of the 
Commission for the Control of Prices of 
Drugs and Medicinal Products. 

A decree was issued by the Ministry of 
Health and Social Assistance invoking 
the Law of Overproduction of August 30, 
1932, which controls the manufacturing 
of drugs and pharmaceuticals in Chile. 
(American Consulate General, Santiago.) 
@ Colombia —Exports of medicinal and 
pharmaceutical preparations from the 
United States to Colombia during 1940 
represented an increase of 42 percent 
over shipments effected in 1939. The re- 
spective values were $1,195,000 for 1939 
and $1,698,000 for 1940. 


Motion Pictures 


@ Greece.—To fill public demand for pic- 
torial news from the front, a new motion- 
picture news theater, the Cine News, was 
opened in Athens on January 19, 1941. 
This is the third theater of its kind in 
Athens, the other two being the Cineac 
(600 seats) and the Asty (500 seats). The 
new theater is located on one of the main 
thoroughfares of Athens and has a seat- 
ing capacity of 580. It is operated by 
the Cinematographic d’Athenes, S. A., 
which holds an import quota for $5,000 
worth of shorts and newsreels for the 12 
months ending June 30, 1941. The du- 
ration of the programs, which consist of 
current newsreels and shorts, is about 
75 minutes, and performances are con- 
tinuous from 10 a.m. to 10p.m. The 
admission price is 11 drachmas (7% 
cents) for all seats. 

Since the beginning of the war with 
Italy, news theaters have gained con- 
siderably in popularity, and the three 
theaters now in operation are doing ex- 
cellent business. The British pictorial 
news reels, which formerly were taboo in 
Greece, and films of the war in Albania, 
taken by local and foreign cameramen, 
are now the center of public interest and 
draw big crowds wherever shown. 


Oils and Fats 


@ China.—The tung-oil market at Han- 
kow was more active during February, 
and prices and stocks of oil at Hong Kong 
were lower. Considerable buying was 
done in the Hankow market by Japanese 
firms. Purchases of oil amounted to 750 
tons to be shipped in bulk for Japanese 
army account, and an additional 500 tons 
to be shipped for the same account dur- 
ing March. There were no arrivals of oil 
at Hankow during the month. Prices of 
oil opened in February at 210 Chinese 
dollars per picul of 13343 pounds, or about 
$US0.086 per pound, and closed at the 
end of the month at 230 Chinese dollars, 
or $US0.096, per pound. Stocks held at 
Hankow at the end of February were esti- 
mated at approximately 2,000 short tons. 

Arrivals of oil at Honk Kong during the 
month for independent dealers were ad- 
versely affected by the Japanese block- 
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ade. Total receipts amounted to 87 short 
tons, compared with 285 tons in January. 
Official statistics showed a total importa- 
tion of 358 short tons in January 1941, as 
compared with 5,996 tons in January 1940. 
At the beginning of March, the price of 
oil quoted by independent dealers in Hong 
Kong was $150 (Honk Kong) per picul, 
or about $US0.283 per pound. Australian 
buyers were offering this price, but indi- 
vidual dealers reported that they were 
able to deliver oil only in 5 or 10 ton 
lots, owing to extremely low stocks. 
American offers for the oil were $US0.255 
per pound. No information was available 
concerning Chinese Government stocks 
of oil in Hong Kong, but supplies were 
believed to be limited. 

@ Cuba.—Imports of American hog lard 
into Cuba resumed a strong upward trend 
during January 1941, when, according to 
unofficial figures compiled from ships’ 
manifests, entries aggregated 17,102,573 
pounds—the largest monthly imports re- 
corded since the inauguration in 1934 of 
the reciprocal trade treaty between the 
United States and Cuba. Receipts dur- 
ing the previous month totaled 5,898,251 
pounds and in January 1940 were 5,069,- 
544 pounds. 

The record imports in January were oc- 
casioned, according to trade sources, by 
inventory expansion on the part of Cuban 
importers against recently increasing 
quotations in markets of origin, with even 
further upward price adjustments ex- 
pected by local tradesmen. Distribution 
through retail channels is reported to be 
continuing in good volume. Little indi- 
cation of reduced consumption has re- 
sulted from competition of currently 
cheaper shortenings, which are sold 
chiefly to the baking and pastry-making 
trades, while mixed lard remains un- 
quoted. 

Receipts of olive oil during January 
amounted to only 231 pounds (none in 
December 1940 and 358,203 in January 
1940). As a result of continued export 
embargoes and other difficulties in ob- 
taining supplies from usual European 
sources, stocks of olive oil are said to be 
largely depleted, especially of the refined 
oil. The largely nominal prices in local 
markets have shown further advances, 
and dealers are said to be reluctant to 
dispose of remaining supplies. In view 
of unofficial reports to dealers from 
Portuguese exporters, to the effect that 
the export embargo on shipment of olive 
oil from Portugal is expected to continue 
throughout 1941. 


Cuban Imports of Oils and Fats 














January 
Item | 
1940 1941 
Cottonseed oil: | Kilograms | Kilograms 
Hydrogenated-............- } 27, 77 8,75 
| | SERIES Serene 2, 699 1, 088 
Coconut oil: 
Hydrogenated_-........_.- } 18, 213 16, 905 
| eS | 27, 365 37, 741 
Peanut oil, refined. .-.......-- 60 145 
Soybean oil: | 
SSS ee eee 166, 710 193, 889 
aU vinkatadnawelcns } 28, 332 | 56, 246 


Edible stearin.........--.--.-- | 107 | 9, 150 
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@ Jtaly.—A production premium is to be 
paid on edible oil and hog fat delivered to 
officially designated agencies during the 
current production campaign. The 
premium on edible oil ranges from 60 to 
100 lire per quintal, and on hog fat to 
300 lire per quintal. The official prices 
of these commodities—that is, for sales 
to the public—will remain unchanged. 

In connection with the rationing of 

olive oil, it was established by the Min- 
istry of Agriculture and Forestry that a 
producer of olive oil is entitled to receive 
14 liters of oil for himself and for each 
member of his family; a share-cropper 
whose share of production is less than 14 
liters, but in excess of the regular ration, 
is not entitled to 14 liters; olive pickers 
and other temporary workers employed 
in the production of olives, on the basis 
of contracts stipulating payment in oil, 
are entitled to receive oil in payment 
only within the limit of the regular ra- 
tion. (The regular ration amounts to 
8 deciliters per person per month, which 
includes the fat ration.) 
@ Uruguay.—About 5,500,000 pounds of 
edible oil, chiefly Italian olive oil, com- 
prise the normal annual importation into 
Uruguay. The-war has stimulated local 
cultivation of sunflower seed, peanuts, 
and other oleaginous seeds, particularly 
since weather conditions have favored 
the growing of these rather than cereals. 
Although the oilseed harvest was good, a 
certain amount must be imported. 

To avoid a drop in local prices as the 
result of these imports, it is now proposed 
to establish prices for imported sun- 
flower and other oilseeds at higher levels 
than they are quoted at abroad, with the 
Bank of the Republic fixing the rate of 
exchange for the imported oilseeds, so 
that it will correspond to the difference 
between their value and the scale of 
prices fixed by the bill. The proposed 
law also contemplates the control of 
prices of products manufactured from 
oleaginous seeds. (American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Montevideo.) 


Paints and Pigments 


@ Exports of carbon black from the 
United States to Japan during 1937 to 
1939, inclusive, in comparison with total 
exports of the product from the United 
States, are shown in the following table. 


United States Exports of Carbon Black 








Year | Total To Japan 
Pounds Pounds 
RE RE nee 184, 252, 882 11, 929, 498 
eee 167, 968, 316 9, 172, 849 
ee es 203, 827, 817 10, 617, 734 





@ Germany.—A joint order of the Reich 
Trustees for Industrial Oils and Greases 
and Chemicals, effective February 21, 
1941, restricts the use of paints, lacquers, 
primers, and putties, which contain veg- 
etable and animal oils and fats and their 
fatty acids; synthetic fatty acids; var- 
nishes, stand oils, tall oils, and deriva- 
tives; lacquer raw materials and inter- 
mediates, such as binders and synthetic 
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resins, made with any of the above-men- 
tioned materials. Window putty must 
contain a minimum of 14 percent and a 
maximum of 15 percent of binder mate- 
rial of an oil content not higher than 70 
percent. Finished products, such as 
paints, lacquers, varnishes, primers, and 
putties, containing the above-mentioned 
ingredients, may not be used for external 
and internal finishing of buildings and 
for the finishing of fences, except for 
two coats of paint on new outer windows 
and outer doors. The use of finishing 
materials with the listed ingredients is 
likewise forbidden for furniture and for 
fences. 

Germany.—Regulations have been es- 

tablished for the distribution of carbon 
black in Bohemia and Moravia. An 
order of the Minister of Commerce of 
Bohemia and Moravia, effective March 1, 
1941, regulates the distribution of carbon 
black in Bohemia and Moravia as fol- 
lows: Carbon black, in the sense of this 
order, includes gas black, acetylene black, 
and lamp black, and mixtures of these 
blacks. The purchase of foreign and do- 
mestic carbon black is subject to pur- 
chasing permits of the Ministry of Com- 
merce, and supplies are available only 
against the surrender of such purchasing 
permits. Consumption of carbon black 
is subject to the granting of consumption 
permits of the Ministry with the pro- 
vision that users consuming not more 
than 60 kilograms of gas and/or acety- 
lene black per quarter are exempt from 
permit requirements. The order further 
provides for regular stock, consumption, 
and distribution reports to the Ministry 
by producers, consumers, and dealers. 
Exemptions from the rulings of the order 
may be granted by the Ministry. Gen- 
uine carbon black is not produced in 
Bohemia and Moravia, as the yield of 
natural gas is not sufficient for the 
manufacture of the pigment. 
@ Spain.—Exports of red oxide of ircn 
from Malaga to the United States con- 
tinue to be low, owing to difficulties in 
shipping. Total exports of ground red 
oxide of iron from Malaga to the United 
States for January 1941 were 757,569 
pounds valued at $13,746. This quantity 
was a slight increase over that of De- 
cember 1940, when exports amounted to 
664,424 pounds valued at $12,413. For 
the year 1940 exports of the pigment to 
the United States reached 11,437,140 
pounds valued at $205,423. 


Paper and Related Products 


@ Colombia.—Paper valued at $179,650 
(United States currency) will be shipped 
from Finland to a group of purchasers in 
Colombia. Remittances will be made 
against the usual shipping documents. 
The Finnish Government in turn will 
purchase an equivalent value of coffee 
from Colombia by opening dollar credits 
in New York. 

@ France—Negotiations between Ger- 
man and French representatives regard- 
ing exports of cigarette paper and a 
division of markets have led to an agree- 
ment whereby Germany will have a free 
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hand as respects sales in countries to the 
east of the Reich, while France will sup- 
ply western Europe as well as North ang 
South America, according to reports ap- 
pearing in the German trade press. 


Germany.—Four orders of the Reich 
Paper Board, effective December 31, 1940, 
provide for amendment and codification 
of existing rulings and regulations goy- 
erning the coordination and regimenta- 
tion of production and distribution of 
chemical wood pulp, paper, paperboard 
and products, and the utilization of waste 
paper, according to the German press, 


Order No. 1, which applies to the dis- 
tribution and consumption of chemical 
wood pulp, directs that such pulp may 
be purchased only against permits issued 
by the Reich Paper Board. Similar 
measures may also be introduced by the 
Board for mechanical pulp. Consumers 
of chemical and mechanical pulp are re- 
quired to submit monthly reports on their 
purchases and sales classified by prod- 
ucts, and the Board may order the main- 
tenance of certain minimum consumers 
stocks. The same applies to producers 
of chemical and mechanical pulp. In 
addition, pulp consumers are required to 
maintain detailed stock lists. The order 
also regulates imports of pulp. 

Order No. 2 gives detailed rulings on 
the manufacture and processing of pa- 
per, cardboard, and pasteboard and may 
be summarized as follows: 

Writing and graphic papers and card- 
board for other than packing purposes 
may only be produced in standard size 
sheets, except for certain exceptions set 
forth in the order. For a number of 
cardboard and paper products such as 
copybooks, advertising matter, and 
price lists an admixture of mechanical 
pulp is prescribed. Short business let- 
ters and official communications must 
be written on memo-size stationery. 


Paper bags may be manufactured only 
in the size and of the kinds of paper set 
forth in the order. 

Detailed regulations are given on the 
manufacture of wrapping paper. Straw 
paper may be produced only in four 
standard weights and may be used only 


‘for the manufacture of corrugated board. 


Twenty-two basic types of wrapping pa- 
per are standardized and the exact com- 
position of the pulp, weight per square 
meter, and colors are given. In addi- 
tion, the order standardizes 16 grades of 
kraft paper by weight, composition of 
pulp, and colors. Unlike other wrapping 
papers, most grades of kraft may be 
tinted in any color. The order sets forth 
weight standards for cardboard and pa- 
perboard used for packing and for me- 
chanical pulp base pasteboard for adver- 
tising purposes. The order prohibits the 
use of certain paper and paperboard 
grades for specific purposes. It gives en- 
tirely new regulations for the use of 
“pure” kraft paper and provides for cer- 
tain alleviations in the manufacture of 
school books and stationery; it gives an 
extension in the weight groups of straw 
paper for corrugated board; and relaxes 
the former restrictions preventing the 
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manufacture of business and official 
forms from wood-free paper. 

Order No. 3 regulates the distribution 
of paper and paperboard, which may be 
supplied by manufacturers only within 
the quotas set by the Reich Paper Board 
for the different classes. 

Order No. 4 provides for the regimen- 
tation of the waste-paper trade, deals 
with grades and grading of waste paper, 
establishes maximum prices and terms 
for waste paper, and contains regula- 
tions for sorting and cleaning plants, 
and other pertinent rulings. It is un- 
derstood that this measure was taken 
with a view to inducing the wholesale 
trade to grade and sort waste paper. 
BIndia.—Paper is included among in- 
dustries which are showing great activ- 
ity under war conditions. Faced with 
overproduction prior to the outbreak of 
the war, domestic demand, which rose 
sharply as supplies from European 
sources were cut off, has absorbed all the 
mills could produce. That India is now 
regarded as practically self-sufficient in 
paper, except for newsprint, is evidenced 
by the imposition of a restriction on im- 
ports of paper at the end of 1940. News- 
print is not produced in India. 


Railway Equipment 


@ Burma.—American firms interested in 
the exportation of railroad equipment 
and supplies, including freight cars of 
all kinds, are not likely to find the Burma 
market of great potential value. The 
Burma Railways system is a State-owned 
enterprise, which obtains its supplies di- 
rectly from England. Only minor pur- 
chases are made locally from private 
firms. The Superintendent of Stores, 
Burma Railways, is the general purchas- 
ing agent for the system. A small de- 
mand exists for hydraulic presses, lim- 
ited chiefly to the Burma Railways. 

@ Canada.—The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way is soliciting bids for 250 33-foot 
steel twin hopper cars of 50-ton capacity. 
@ Haiti—The only common-carrier rail- 
way in Haiti is that known as the Com- 
pagnie Nationale des Chemins de Fer 
d’Haiti (National Railway). The rail- 
way is managed by American interests, 
but is understood to have a number of 
foreign stockholders. 

In March 1941 the equipment com- 
prised 9 steam locomotives, 9 passenger 
cars, 38 freight cars, and 4 motor rail 
cars, all of which are in operation. 
There were no new additions or pur- 
chases of equipment during 1940, and 
no new additions are expected to be made 
in 1941. The railway is 141 kilometers 
in length. Formerly a 39-kilometer 
branch line was operated, but it has been 
discontinued. The gage is 42 inches; 
rails used are 30 to 33 feet long and 
weigh 60 pounds per yard. Cross ties 
are of native hardwood and are spaced 
17 per rail-length. Local hardwood is 
used for fuel; and during the year the 
motive power cOnsumes approximately 
12,000 square meters of such wood, which 
is purchased for $0.40 per square meter. 
Air conditioning has not been introduced 
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into Haiti, and it is not probable that 
it will be introduced. (The operating 
Official of the National Railway is B. F. 
Liles, Manager, Port-au-Prince, Haiti.) 

There is one private industrial railway, 
the Compagnie des Chemins de Fer de la 
Plaine de Cul de Sac (P. C. S. Railroad), 
and one privately owned port railway, 
the Compagnie Haitienne de Wharf, 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti. The former com- 
pany is a Haitian corporation (owned 
entirely by the Haytian Corporation of 
America, 140 Nassau Street, New York). 
The railway has 75 kilometers of track, 
including yard track and sidings, and 
25 additional kilometers of switches are 
privately owned by the Haytian Ameri- 
can Sugar Co. The gage is 30 inches, 
while rails weighing 40 to 60 pounds per 
yard in 30-foot sections are used. All 
purchases are made through the New 
York office of the railway. 

The port railway, which is a Haitian 
corporation totally owned by the Hay- 
tian Corporation of America, has 1 loco- 
motive and 30 flat cars (36 by 6 feet), 
having a capacity of 25 tons in operation. 
Wood is used as fuel. All purchases in 
the United States are made through the 
office of the company, noted above. 
(American Consulate, Port-au-Prince.) 

@ Hong Kong.—lImports of railway ma- 
terials totaled $18,000 during 1940, as 
compared with $40,000 in 1939. Exports 
totaled $9,000, as against $38,000 in 1939. 
@ Nicaragua.—The Ferrocarril del Paci- 
fico de Nicaragua had 30 steam locomo- 
tives in operation during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1940, all of which were 
built in the United States. There were 
also in operation 335 freight and passen- 
ger cars, as compared with 316 during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1939. This 
equipment was supplemented by 11 gaso- 
line motor rail cars, all of which were 
imported from the United States. 

@ Spain.—As a result of the Spanish 
civil war, there were lost to the domestic 
railway lines no less than 20,000 cars and 
over 1,000 locomotives, according to the 
Minister of Public Works, in a speech 
made on January 30, 1941. In the face 
of the obvious deficiency in equipment, it 
is reported that the three leading lines 
of the country—the Norte, the Madrid- 
Zaragoza-Alicante, and the Eastern 
Andalucia—carried more passengers and 
handled more freight during 1940 than 
during the year 1935. In addition to the 
war losses of rolling stock, the railways 
also suffered from extensive damage to 
their bridges, shops, and all permanent 
way installations. No data are available 
enabling even an estimate of the total 
value of this wastage. Efforts to effect 
repairs were in some respects compara- 
tively successful, but much of this work 
was dependent upon domestic industries, 
which were themselves disorganized and 
seriously damaged. Furthermore, the 
importation of new equipment, or the 
purchase overseas of parts or raw materi- 
rials, was prejudiced by the shortage of 
foreign exchange at the disposal of the 
Spanish Governmest. (See FOorEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, issue of March 22, 
p. 503.) 
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@ Straits Settlements.—The market for 
railway equipment is extremely limited, 
and that which does exist is difficult of 
penetration by new firms. The Fed- 
erated Malay States Railways, which is 
the only railway operating in Malaya, is 
governmentally owned and operated, and 
hence may buy only Empire products to 
the extent that such are available. A 
certain amount of light railway equip- 
ment is used on rubber and palm-oil 
estates and on mining properties, but 
the trade is largely monopolized by a 
small number of British firms, which 
have already developed suitable connec- 
tions in the United States, in addition to 
their British connections. 
W@ Sweden—The Motala Verkstad has 
received large orders from the Soviet 
Union calling for very modern rolling 
stock for the Soviet railways. To fill 
these orders it will be necessary for this 
concern to expand its plant and even 
turn some of the orders over to other 
concerns. 
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@ Uruguay—An extensive reballasting 
program on the Central Uruguay Rail- 
way presented the problem of providing 
suitable ballast cars at a time when there 
was no immediate prospect of obtaining 
any of the normal hopper type. The 
problem was solved by the acquisition 
locally of a number of second-hand 8-ton 
side-dumping cars of the type ordinarily 
used by contractors, and their rebuilding 
to serve the purpose of delivering ballast 
simultaneously on both sides of a single 
track with as small a space as possible 
intervening between the dumps. 

The old bodies, which had deteriorated 
in use, were dismantled, and new bodies 
of the double-side-discharge hopper type 
were constructed therefrom. The floors 
and sides of the new bodies were Para- 
guayan lapacho, a hardwood which has 
proved to be long-wearing and suitable 
for dealing with ballast. The steel parts 
of the original bodies were reshaped 
where required. The new side doors are 
operated by a hand lever at one end of 
the car, which in its extreme position 
locks both side doors, either fully open 
or fully shut. 

Thirty 8-ton cars, with a special 18-ton 
6-wheel brake car at each end, form a 
block train. The maximum speed is 
limited to 25 miles per hour. The normal 
buffer and coupling arrangement on the 
Central Uruguay Railway consists of 
side-buffers and hook-and-link coupling, 
so that provision had also to be made for 
coupling these trains to the locomotives 
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hauling them or to other vehicles. To 
meet these requirements, old locomotive 
tenders were adapted as brake vans, and 
their water capacity utilized both as ad- 
hesive weight for braking effect and to 
provide a reserve supply of water for the 
engines used on the ballast services. 
Powerful hand brakes are provided on 
the brake vans, in addition to the ordi- 
nary vacuum brake with which they are 
coupled to the locomotive or standard 
vehicle. 


Rubber and Products 


@ Exports of rubber footwear during 
1940 were valued at $1,168,852, a decline 
from $1,265,838 during the previous year. 
Canvas rubber-soled shoes accounted for 
$450,719; rubber boots, $215,869; rubber 
heels, $176,092; rubber shoes, $120,611; 
rubber soling and top-lift sheets, $115,- 
438; and rubber soles, $89,923. France 
was the principal market for rubber 
boots, taking 35,550 pairs of a total of 
101,749, and was followed by Newfound- 
land and Labrador, with 12,457; Chile 
and Iceland, over 8,000 pairs each; and 
Mexico, 5,073. 

Rubber-shoe exports totaled 166,971 
pairs, of which Canada took more than 
one-fourth. Other important destina- 
tions were Cuba 23,140, Colombia 16,419, 
and Newfoundland, Laborador, and Ven- 
ezuela more than 12,500 each. Cuba 
took 244,671 pairs of canvas rubber-soled 
shoes of a total of 571,644; Philippine 
Islands took 144,058 pairs, Panama Canal 
Zone 52,116, and Colombia more than 
20,000. 

Rubber-sole shipments amounted to 

43,930 dozens of pairs, of which Cuba 
took nearly one-third, Philippine Islands 
one-fourth, and Canada one-eighth. 
The Philippines took 40 percent of the 
rubber-heel exports, which totaled 317,- 
924 dozens of pairs. Shipments of soling 
and top-lift sheets amounted to 558,651 
pounds, of which more than a third went 
to Norway, 94,630 pounds to Cuba, and 
47,515 pounds to Mexico. Nearly 60 per- 
cent of United States exports of rub- 
ber footwear during 1940 was absorbed 
by countries within the Western 
Hemisphere. 
@ Cuba.—Imports of pneumatic casings 
during December 1940 amounted to 6,606 
units, bringing the total for the year to 
99,456, compared with 94,225 units dur- 
ing 1939. Entries of solid tires for the 
year amounted to 235 units, including 6 
automotive truck tires. . 

The trade is just beginning to show 
signs of emerging from a slump which 
occurred in the second half of 1940. The 
decreased sales are considered to reflect 
the unsatisfactory outlook for the sugar 
industry, legislation adversely affecting 
the freight-trucking business, and a 
slowing down in economic activity in 
general. The effect of these conditions 
was mitigated to some extent by the gen- 
eral elections, which not only occasioned 
a noticeably greater consumption of tires 
for private and public passenger vehicles, 
but likewise served to clarify the politi- 
cal atmosphere and thus contribute to 
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greater business stability, an increase in 
total automotive registrations, and some 
improvement within the local tire indus- 
try with regard to uniform selling prac- 
tices. In most cases stocks are reported 
to be from 10 to 30 percent above the mid- 
year level—apparently because of the de- 
sire of most distributors to avoid delays 
in obtaining replacement supplies as a re- 
sult of defense operations in the United 
States. 

The immediate sales outlook is only 
fair, and depends largely on develop- 
ments in the sugar industry. The Cuban 
rubber-goods business is also disturbed 
by the prospective manufacture of tires 
and other rubber products in Cuba by 
two different concerns. 

The market for mechanical rubber 
goods looked encouraging during Octo- 
ber, coincident with the annual program 
of readying the mills for the new cane- 
grinding season; but subsequent trade 
developments, resulting from the indif- 
ferent outlook for the 1941 sugar crop, 
failed to bear out the expectations of 
most dealers. Although sales of im- 
ported rubber-soled canvas footwear 
slumped during December, total distri- 
bution during the second half of 1940 
compared favorably with the first 6 
months of the year, as well as with the 
second half of the previous year. As of 
October 1, 1940, list prices of rubber-soled 
canvas footwear advanced slightly. 


The output of rubber heels, according 
to trade sources, continued to expand, 
partly at the expense of the higher- 
priced imported product and partly asa 
result of the use, on inexpensive foot- 
wear, of rubber heels instead of leather 
heels, the cost of the latter having shown 
a material increase as a result of higher 
leather prices. Rubber heels account for 
a large proportion of the value of Cuba’s 
rubbergoods production. 


@ Greece—The Greek Supply Office 
placed an order in January for 10,000 
heavy-duty truck tires (32 by 6 inches) 
and 5,000 inner tubes. The order was 
divided equally among five American 
makes and was handled through their 
local agents. Letters of credit were 
established, and the Supply Office ex- 
pected shipments to be made in February. 
These tires will be used for military 
purposes. 






U.S EXPORTS 
TRUCK AND BUS TIRES 


@ United Kingdom.—The Customs and 
Excise has issued a note stating that the 
purchase tax is not chargeable on the 
sale of a wheel fitted by vulcanizing with 
a solid rubber tire, but the tax must be 
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paid on tires (including solid rubber 
tires) used for fittings as replacements, 
In all other cases a separate wheel fitteq 
with a taxable tire is liable to tax on the 
value of the tire. 


Scientific Equipment 


@ India—The first cyclotran in India 
will be installed by the Calcutta Univer. 
sity, according to an announcement re- 
cently made by the University Senate. 
The project has been made possible by a 
contribution of 60,000 rupees ($18,000) 
by the Tata Charities Trust of Bombay, 
The total cost of the machine, installeq 
in suitable quarters at the university, is 
estimated at 120,000 rupees ($36,000). 
That part of the expenditure not covered 
by the Tata grant will be met by the uni- 
versity out of available funds of the Col- 
lege of Science. 


Soaps, Toiletries, and Essential 
Oils 


@ Dominican Republic—While there is 
no local production of toothpaste and 
dentifrices in the Dominican Republic, 
there are high custom and internal rey- 
enue duties which offer an obstacle to 
the introduction of new or unadvertised 
brands. The United States supplies most 
of the dentifrices now being imported into 
the country. 

In 1939, exports of such products from 
the United States to the Dominican Re- 
public were $32,238; in 1940, $25,925. 
(American Consulate, Trujillo.) 


@ Turkey.—The 1940 Turkish rose-oil 
production showed a sharp increase as 
compared with the previous year, being 
estimated at 220 kilograms as compared 
with only 120 kilograms in 1939. Carry- 
over stocks from 1939 were estimated at 
from 40 to 50 kilograms. Prices rose 
sharply during the year. The latest offi- 
cial Turkish figures available (first 11 
months) give Turkish rose-oil exports as 
107 kilograms, but it is believed that final 
figures will be more nearly 130 kilo- 
grams; 15 kilograms were exported to the 
United States. 

@ U.S. S. R.—Production of Soviet per- 
fume and soap factories in the first 10 
months of 1940 included 72,000 000 bot- 
tles of eau de cologne and perfumes, 366,- 
000,000 cakes of toilet soap, 309,000,000 
boxes of powder, 62,000,000 boxes of tooth 
powder, and over 10,000,000 tubes of tooth 
paste. Plants manufacturing such prod- 
ucts are located chiefly in Moscow and 
Leningrad, from which centers they are 
shipped all over the Union, many long 
freight hauls being involved. For this 
reason, assembly and packing plants are 
being set up for local distribution: one 
is already operating in Kiev and others 
will soon open in Tashkent and Petropav- 
lovsk in Kazakhstan. 

Perfume plants are directing efforts 
toward replacement of imported mater- 
ials with those of domestic manufacture. 
An important item now produced in the 
U.S. S. R. is hydroxycitronellal, which is 
used in manufacturing perfumes and 
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cologne. Two new plants have been 
added in the past year, at Lvov and 
vyborg. (Soviet press.) 
g Uruguay—Importation of soap into 
Uruguay is small, even under normal cir- 
cumstances, and consists only of the finer 
classes; as there are 12 soap factories in 
Montevideo and 30 in the interior, output 
of which supplies the demand for ordi- 
nary soap made from animal greases. 
Small amounts of soap paste and powder 
are imported from the United States 
when exchange is available. 
Consumption of soap in Uruguay is 
estimated at 12,000,000 kilograms an- 
nually, requiring some 7,000 metric tons 
of tallow from the large packing houses 
and 3,000 metric tons of tallow from 
small slaughterhouses in the interior. 
(American Consulate, Montevideo.) 


Special Products 


®@ Cuba.—Exports of Cuban sponges in 
1940 totaled 427,747 kilograms valued at 
$547,173. Shipments to the United States 
amounted to 333,573 kilograms valued at 
$480,162, representing 84 percent of the 
value of total exports and comprising the 
largest Cuban sponge exports to the 
United States since 1929. While the 
United States always has been the leading 
export market for Cuban sponges, taking 
from 50 to 60 percent of the value of 
such exports, Germany, France, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, and the United 
Kingdom have provided the principal 
outlet for remaining exports. The loss of 
most European markets in 1940, due to 
military operations on that Continent, ac- 
cordingly would have adversely affected 
the Cuban sponge fishing industry had 
not the United States greatly increased 
its purchases during the year. 

Exports of sponge waste in 1940 
amounted to 119,761 kilograms valued at 
$4,904, all to the United States, as com- 
pared with 152,529 kilograms valued at 
$9,987 in 1939, of which 139,369 kilograms 
valued at $5,274 were exported to the 
United States. (American Consul, 
Habana.) 


& Dominican Republic—The demand has 
increased lately for coin-operated phono- 
graphs for use in beer parlors. Stimulus 
has been added by the popularity of 
phonograph records of native and Cuban 
music. (American Consulate, Ciudad 
Trujillo.) 


& Germany.—Exports of sewing machines 
from the Reich to the countries of south- 
eastern Europe have shown a consider- 
able increase in recent years, according 
to reports of the German press. The 
share of Balkan countries in total Ger- 
man exports, it is claimed, rose from 2.6 
percent in 1933 to 17.1 percent for the 
first 6 months of 1939. Under a method 
frequently followed by Ostmark trade 
papers, merchandise movement with a 
given area is furnished in percentages of 
the total only. Actual detailed or total 
amounts of such trade are not shown. 
The following table shows total values of 
German exports, index of such movement, 
and the share (in percentages) of Balkan 
participation: 
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Export of Sewing Machines From Ger- 
many, With Percentages to Balkan 
Areas 








Value Percentage 

Year (1,000 (1998100) to Balkan 

RM) countries 
eS es 22, 862 100 2.6 
TE aig. 0 22,035 97 4.9 
| NRE PH: 21, 95 6.5 
Co RR atte 26, 007 113 8.9 
a a 29, 612 129 11.8 
eee 24, 278 106 16.0 
1939 (first 6 mos.)... Ti ak cstrnitimceaiabl 17.1 














German exports to the countries of 

southeastern Europe, it is indicated, 
have met with strong competition from 
American and British goods. In view of 
present elimination: of British exports to 
the Balkans, it is expected by German 
export interests that the share of the 
Reich in shipments of sewing machines 
to this area will further increase, espe- 
cially as it is claimed that the materials 
necessary for export production of these 
products are available. 
MH Hong Kong—The demand for fire- 
crackers has declined greatly, as war 
conditions in China have caused con- 
sumers to exercise utmost economy. 
Germany was formerly the source of raw 
materials, but was replaced first by 
France and then by the United States. 
Prices of raw materials in 1940 far ex- 
ceeded 1939 prices, and even then it was 
difficult to obtain deliveries. The indus- 
try consequently had a very bad year in 
1940, and shipments of firecrackers de- 
clined by about 80 percent from the 1939 
level, when exports were valued at 
$U.S.967,989. 
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Textiles and Related Products 


@ Peru—Local production now supplies 
approximately the following proportions 
of domestic requirements of textiles: 
Cotton yarn, nearly all (except gassed 
mercerized yarn); cotton piece goods, 60 
percent; rayon fabrics, more than 95 
percent; knit goods and other wearing 
apparel, practically all. 

The large cotton mills formerly manu- 
factured only sheetings and ginghams, 
but they now produce a wide variety of 
cotton piece goods. Several cotton mills 
are importing looms and other textile 
machinery from the United States and 
the United Kingdom in order to increase 
their styled assortments of cotton piece 
goods. 
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Imports of cotton products in the first 
11 months of 1940 included yarn valued 
at 3,117,000 sols, piece goods and trim- 
mings at 10,426,000, and ready-made ar- 
ticles (and miscellaneous trimmings) at 
5,567,000, a total of 19,110,000 sols for 
the group, which compared with 14,148,- 
000 in the calendar year 1939 and 17,- 
869,000 in 1938. Principal sources of 
imports of cotton products in the 1940 
period, in point of value of goods sup- 
plied, were: Japan, 9,006,000 sols; United 
Kingdom, 4,446,000; United States, 2,840,- 
000; Italy, 1,395,000; France, 364,000; 
Switzerland, 200,000; Belgium, 115,000; 
and Germany, 79,000 sols. Imports in 
the 11 months of 1940 from the United 
Kingdom consisted of yarn valued at 
1,875,000 sols, piece goods and trimmings 
at 2,448,000, and ready-made articles at 
only 123,000 sols. Piece goods valued at 
5,312,000 sols were the most important 
item in 1940 imports of cotton products 
from Japan, which also supplied ready- 
made articles with a value of 3,385,000 
sols and yarn valued at 308,000 sols. 
Imports from the United States consisted 
of yarn valued at 538,000 sols, piece goods 
at 1,150,000, and ready-made articles at 
1,153,000 sols. 

Peru imported silk and rayon products 
to a value of 6,834,000 sols in the first 
11 months of 1940, compared with 4,445,- 
000 in the 12 months of 1939 and 4,686,- 
000 in 1938. The January—November 
1940 imports of this group consisted of 
yarn valued at 3,645,000 sols, piece goods 
and trimmings at 978,000, and ready- 
made articles at 2,212,000 sols. Leading 
sources of imports of silk and rayon prod- 
ucts in the 11 months of 1940 were: 
United States, 2,026,000 sols; Belgium, 
976,000; Italy, 947,000; France, 746,000; 
Japan, 686,000; and Switzerland, 335,000. 

The United States share in this trade 
comprised yarn valued at 109,000 sols, 
piece goods and trimmings at 416,000, 
and ready-made articles at 1,501,000. 
Other important sources of imports of 
silk and rayon yarns were Belgium (958,- 
000 sols), Italy (860,000), France (518,- 
000), Japan (301,000), and Netherlands 
(281,000). Aside from the United States, 
the only important suppliers of silk and 
rayon piece goods and trimmings in the 
1940 period were France (130,000 sols), 
Japan (124,000), and Switzerland (115,- 
000). Germany figured prominently in 
the trade in piece goods and trimmings 
in 1939, when it supplied goods valued at 
311,000 sols, or about 40 percent of the 
total imports (in point of value), while 
France in second place furnished such 
goods to the value of 171,000 sols. Im- 
ports of ready-made articles of silk and 
rayon came chiefly from the United 
States in the 1940 period; Japan was the 
only other important source, and its 
share was valued at 261,000 sols. Ger- 
many had occupied second place in 1939, 
when it supplied ready-made articles of 
silk and rayon to the value of 410,000 sols, 
against 479,000 from the United States. 

The United Kingdom was for many 
years the chief supplier of cotton piece 
goods (and trimmings) to Peru, with 
Japan and Germany ranking next in im- 
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portance as sources. Japan superseded 
the United Kingdom as the leading 
source of cotton-piece-goods imports in 
the 11 months of 1940, when the United 
Kingdom occupied second place and the 
United States ranked third. The Amer- 
ican share in the 1940 period was more 
than three times the value of imports in 
the calendar year 1939. 

Japanese sales of cotton ready-made 
articles (including clothing, knit goods, 
and other wearing apparel) in the 1940 
period were about 180 percent of the 
1939 value, and United States shipments 
about 201 percent, while imports from 
the United Kingdom declined slightly 
and those from Germany were negligible. 
An outstanding development in this trade 
during 1940 was the appearance of im- 
ports from Argentina, consisting princi- 
pally of hosiery to the value of 225,000 
sols. None was imported from Argen- 
tina in 1939. 

The United Kingdom and the United 
States improved their position in the 
import trade in cotton yarns, but Japan 
made the largest relative advance, its 
share rising from 86,000 sols in the cal- 
endar year 1939 to 308,000 in the 11 
months of 1940. 

Outstanding changes also occurred in 
the relative position of the countries sup- 
plying Peru’s imports of rayon and silk 
products. In rayon yarn the principal 
gains were made by Belgium and Japan, 
but the United States, United Kingdom, 
France, and Italy also increased their 
share in this trade. Argentina furnished 
relatively large quantities of rayon yarn 
in the 1940 period, in comparison with 
no sales in 1939. The United States rose 
to the leading place in imports of silk 
and rayon piece goods into Peru during 
1940, when it supplied goods valued at 
416,000 sols, against 84,000 in 1939. 
Japan also improved its position in the 
trade, advancing from about 39,000 sols 
in 1939 to 124,000 in the 11 months of 
1940, and Switzerland’s share rose in 
value from 33,000 to 115,000 sols. French 
suppliers lost ground in 1940, and Italy 
has practically disappeared as a com- 
petitor in this trade since July 1940. 
The United States share in the imports 
of rayon and silk ready-made articles in 
the 1940 period was more than three 
times the value of 1939 imports, while 
Japan’s share increased from a value of 
about 52,000 sols in 1939 to 261,000 in 
the 1940 period. Argentina was a minor 
participant in the import trade in ready- 
made articles, having supplied goods 
valued at 38,000 sols, against none in 
1939. ‘(American Embassy, Lima.) 


Cotton and Products 


@ Barbados.—A larger acreage was re- 
ported planted to sea island cotton in 
Barbados for the 1940-41 crop. Distri- 
bution of planting seed was begun in 
August 1940. Although no figures are 
as yet available on the area planted, it 
is said to be appreciably larger than in 
the preceding season. A market for the 
1940-41 crop is reported assured. 

M@ El Salvador.—The 1940 cotton crop was 
reported large. It is said to be double 
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that of 1939 (about 6,000 bales) and much 
above local requirements; most of the 
surplus is held by the Mortgage Bank of 
El Salvador. Recent sales to Guatemala 
and destruction by fire of a large cotton 
warehouse, however, are reported to have 
reduced the surplus considerably. Cot- 
ton prices are reported to have dropped 
and cotton planting may be reduced in 
1941.—American Consulate General, San 
Salvador. 

@ Haiti—Imports of cotton textiles dur- 
ing January 1941 totaled 273,932 kilo- 
grams, compared with 267,173 in Jan- 
uary 1940 and 264,810 in December last. 
Imports from October 1, 1940, to the end 
of January amounted to 1,060,580 kilo- 
grams, a decrease of 14 percent compared 
with the 1,230,941 kilograms imported 
from October 1939 to January 1940, 
inclusive. 

B Japan.—Declared exports from the 
Nagoya consular district to continental 
United States in 1940 included 998,430 
square yards of cotton piece goods val- 
ued at $109,574 and 425,017 pounds of 
cotton fishing nets valued at $128,482, 
compared with 1,404,997 square yards 
($89,061) of cotton piece goods and 641,- 
753 pounds ($140,340) of fishing nets in 
1939. In addition to the amounts shown, 
21,958 pounds of fishing nets valued at 
$764 were shipped to Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico during 1940, against 39,405 at $1,- 
046 in 1939; no exports of piece goods 
to these noncontinguous territories of the 
United States were recorded in either 
1939 or 1940. Exports of cotton piece 
goods to the Philippines from the Nagoya 
district in 1940 aggregated 1,136,077 
square yards valued at $48,279, compared 
with 1,085,347 at $43,411 in 1939; exports 
of fishing nets to the islands totaled 145,- 
101 pounds valued at $44,281 in 1940—a 
marked increase over the 99,054 pounds 
at $45,216 shipped in 1939. 


Silk and Products 


BM China—Exports of raw silk from 
Shanghai during the calendar year 1940 
totaled 3,528,719 kilograms valued at $15.- 
057,533 (United States currency), com- 
pared with 4,160,046 kilograms valued 
at $14,352,863 in 1939. The total quan- 
tity of raw silk exported from Shanghai 
during 1940 was almost 18 percent 
smaller than in 1939, and exports in De- 
cember 1940, totaling only 137,396 kilo- 
grams valued at $500,301, were less than 
half the November shipments of 311,771 
kilograms valued at $1,334,147. 


Shanghai Raw Silk Exports in 1940 





1940 Kilograms Value 








January ----- —— | 471,247 | $2, 207, 521 
February - -- 141, 263 737, 591 
March. ._-._-- 160, 365 768, 670 
a | 155, 693 | 646, 303 
oan 278, 565 1, 155, 985 
ae 261,235 | 1.149,714 
> 254, 518 | 1, 104,013 
August__..-_- 551,658 | 2,327,127 
September - --. ; F 392,197 | 1, 509, 977 
October. --.-- _| 412,811 | 1,616, 184 
November. --- oat 311,771 | 1, 334, 147 
December-_-- | 137, 396 | 500, 301 

Total -- 3, 528,719 | 15,057, 533 
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Monthly exports fluctuated widely dur. 
ing 1940. The peak shipment Of 551,658 
kilograms valued at $2,327,127 was re. 
corded in August, and the low figure jp 
December. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


@ Japan.—Production of staple fiber 
piece goods by member mills of the Japan 
Cotton Spinners’ Association approxi. 
mated 56,000,000 square yards (including 
1,778,000 produced by subcontractors) jn 
1938 and 121,534,000 (1,695,000 by sub. 
contractors) in 1939, according to the 
semiannual report of the association. Ip 
addition to goods made entirely of staple 
fiber, association mills turned out 151, 
346,000 square yards (including about 
1,202,000 woven by subcontractors) of 
mixed-weave (cotton and staple fiber) 
piece goods in 1938 and 62,401,000 (48. 
849,000 by subcontractors) in 1939, when 
association mills had an average of only 
857 looms weaving such mixtures, against 
10,257 in 1938. 


The average number of active looms in 





mills belonging to members of the Japan | 


Cotton Spinners’ Association in 1939, not 
including looms of subcontractors, was 
88,925, of which 80,235 were engaged in 
the production of cotton cloth, 857 were 
weaving mixtures of cotton and staple 
fiber, and 7,833 were turning out staple- 


fiber piece goods, compared with a total | 


of 85,753 active looms in 1938, including 
73,277 weaving cotton, 10,257 on mix. 
tures, and 2,219 on staple fiber, according 
to the association’s semiannual report, 
Daily production of staple-fiber cloth per 
loom averaged 44.88 square yards in 1939 
and 40.18 in the first 9 months of 1940, 
while the output of mixed cloth in 1939 
averaged 45.56 square yards for goods 
woven from mixed yarns and 465.15 
square yards for cloth made of cotton 
and staple fiber yarns mixed in weaving 
operations; comparable figures for the 
first 9 months of 1940 were reported as 
38.67 and 35.74 square yards, respectively. 

Production of staple-fiber piece goods 
by member mills of the Japan Cotton 
Spinners’ Association in October 1940 
was reported as 12,025,217 square yards, 
or a daily average of 40.19 square yards 
for the 10,113 looms engaged in weav- 
ing staple fiber during the month. Sep- 
tember production of staple-fiber cloth 
by 9,122 looms averaged 41.33 square 
yards daily, and totaled 9,054,573 square 
yards for the month. Production of 
staple-fiber cloth in October 1939 was 
11,968,887 square yards. The output of 
mixed cloth by member mills was 2,- 
894,360 square yards in October 1940, 
3,292,546 in the preceding month, and 
1,111,664 in October 1939. 

A mill for weaving staple-fiber piece 
goods has been erected at Bandoeng, 
Java, by a subsidiary of a Japanese firm 
which is transferring some of its equip- 
ment to the Netherlands Indies. The 
mill started operations late in 1940 with 
250 looms which had been shipped from 
Japan, according to local press reports. 
An additional 250 looms for this mill 
were reported en route to Java at that 
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time. The mill is said to be extensive 
enough to accommodate 1,000 looms and 
dyeing equipment. 


Wool and Products 


g Argentina.—Wool exports during the 
week ended March 13 amounted to 14,756 
pales, of which 14,678 were shipped to 
the United States, compared with a total 
of 2,876 bales, including 2,646 to the 
United States, in the preceding week. 
The market was firm and unchanged 
during the week ended March 13, with 
export sales declining, as the season for 
many wo0ls is practically finished. Pat- 
agonian wools were being absorbed stead- 
ily. Intermittent American buying of 
jow crossbred wools was reported. The 
second clip of wool (which comes on the 
market during March) is expected to be 
“purry” and smaller in quantity than was 
anticipated earlier, owing to unfavorable 
cool weather. A very small volume of 
“long future” sales was attributed to un- 
certainty regarding shipping charges. 
(American Embassy, Buenos Aires.) 

@ Canada.—Military demands for wool 
during 1941 will be approximately half of 
the volume in 1940, when about 40 per- 
cent of the wool consumed was used in 
the production of military requirements. 
During 1940 the Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply placed seven orders for 
cloth and blankets, which were expected 
to satisfy 1941 requirements; but an- 
other order was allocated to manufac- 
turers in December last, in order to keep 
the mills in restricted production until 
the end of June 1941. In filling these 
requirements, the mills may use their 
own supplies of woolen tops for 50 percent 
of the order; but for the remainder, at 
least 75 percent of the wool and tops 
needed must be bought from Melbourne 
Merchandising Ltd., a cOmpany set up 
by the Department for the purpose of 
purchasing and reselling certain types of 
wool and tops for military use. 


Imports of wool into Canada during 
1940 aggregated 86,170,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 51,933,000 in 1939, 45,101,000 
in 1938, 60,375,000 in 1937, and 24,093,000 
in 1930. Imports of wool, tops, and noils 
from British Empire countries enter 
Canada free of duty; consequently, Can- 
ada’s imports of wool ordinarily come 
from Empire sources. In 1939, a fairly 
normal year in this respect, wool imports 
consisted of the following proportions: 
Grease wool, 15 percent; washed or 
scoured, 27; pulled or sliped, 9; and tops, 
45 percent; the small remainder con- 
sisted of noils and garnetted wool waste 
in the white. (The latter may be im- 
ported duty free from all countries.) 
Most of the wool imported in 1939 came 
from New Zealand, although other Em- 
pire countries, especially Australia, sup- 
plied substantial quantities of washed or 
Scoured wool. A considerable quantity 
of raw wool (much of which probably 
originated in other countries) was im- 
ported from the United Kingdom, which 
also supplied most of the tops and noils, 
although Australia shipped a substantial 
quantity of top in 1939. 
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A large part of the 1940 imports of 
wool, tops, and noils came in during the 
first 5 months of the year (53,000,000 
pounds) , during which wool in the grease 
represented 21 percent of the total im- 
ports, washed or scoured wool 31 percent, 
pulled or sliped 5.5 percent, and tops 40 
percent. Imports were largely from 
British Empire countries, but the United 
States supplied more than _ 8,000,000 
pounds of raw wool and about 5,000,000 
pounds of worsted tops, while Argentina 
and Uruguay were the sources of more 
than 3,000,000 pounds of raw _ wool. 
These unusual importations from non- 
Empire countries occurred because Can- 
ada had temporarily removed the duty 
during the first 4 months of 1940 in order 
to supplement existing supplies until re- 
plenishments could be obtained from 
New Zealand and Australia. A large 
quantity of tops was combed in the 
United States and brought into Canada 
duty free. (The imports of wool, as 
given in the foregoing discussion, in- 
cluded not only raw wool but noils, 
worsted tops, and garnetted wool waste 
in the white; the figures have been con- 
verted to a grease-wool basis, using the 
following conversion factors: Washed or 
scoured wool, 1.7; pulled or sliped, 1.5; 
noils, worsted tops, and garnetted wool 
waste in the white, 2.) 

Exports of wool from Canada in 1940 
declined to 2,681,000 pounds, from 4,879,- 
000 in 1939, 4,398,000 in 1938, and 5,093,- 
000 in 1937. Most of these exports were 
destined for the United States and the 
United Kingdom. (These export totals 
include wool in the grease, washed or 
scoured, and pulled or sliped.) Exports 
consist largely of the finer qualities. 
Many Canadian manufacturers prefer to 
use imported tops from blended wools 
(which enter Canada duty free from 
Empire sources) rather than to operate 
scouring and combing equipment in Can- 
ada. The scarcity of shipping in 1940 
led the Canadian Government to restrict 
the exportation of wool except for wool 
sent to the United States for combing 
and subsequent return to Canadian man- 
ufacturers. Additional equipment for 
scouring and combing is being installed 
in Canada. 

The Canadian woolen and worsted in- 
dustry received a large volume of advance 
business for fall and winter, following 
the showing of new samples of suitings 
and overcoatings. Production of standard 
lines of serge may be smaller, but mill 
operations generally are expected to be 
fully maintained until midyear. 

Imports of wool fabrics and clothing 
from the United Kingdom are expected to 
increase as a result of the prohibition 
(under the War Exchange Conservation 
Act) of imports of wearing apparel from 
nonsterling countries from December 2, 
1940, with the exception of goods pur- 
chased prior to December 2 and delivered 
(to the transportation company) before 
February 28, 1941. British manufac- 
turers are reported to have granted wide 
price concessions, which have made their 
goods more competitive with Canadian 
prices. Pending further developments, 
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orders have been placed cautiously with 
Canadian mills for delivery next fall and 
winter. 

@ India.—Exports of East Indian wools to 
the United States from Karachi during 
December 1940 amounted to 659 bales 
with a net weight of 223,032 pounds (re- 
vised figures), compared with 1,017 bales 
(335,765 pounds) in November and 3,628 
bales (1,214,654 pounds) in October—a 
total of 5,304 bales (1,773,451 pounds) 
for the first 3 months of the 1940-41 wool 
year. Exports of Indian wools to the 
United States from Bombay during Oc- 
tober—December 1940 amounted to 963 
bales with a net weight of 300,098 pounds, 
bringing total shipments of Indian wools 
to the United States to 6,267 bales 
(2,073,549 pounds) , compared with 10,972 
bales and 23,259 bales, respectively, ex- 
ported from Bombay and Karachi during 
the last 3 months of 1938 and 1939. The 
1939 total was abnormally high, owing to 
heavy exports from Bombay, which 
amounted to 13,660 bales in the December 
quarter of that year. In addition to ex- 
ports of East Indian wool, shipments of 
Afghan (Kandahar) wool to the United 
States during the December quarter of 
1940 amounted to 2,661 bales (weighing 
850,536 pounds), of which 1,572 baies 
(470,676 pounds) were exported during 
December. (Afghan wool is not subject to 
quota control.) 

Wool exports to the United Kingdom 
from Karachi during December were esti- 
mated at slightly more than 15,000 bales, 
and shipments from Bombay for the De- 
cember quarter at 3,900 bales. Additional 
wool was being exported from Navlakhi 
(Kathiawar coast) to Liverpool, the most 
recent estimate for that port being 5,000 
bales shipped therefrom in September. 
Total exports of East Indian wool from 
Karachi and Bombay to the United King- 
dom during the December quarter of 1940 
were estimated at 49,305 bales, compared 
with 10,729 in the last 3 months of 1939 
and 50,808 in October-December 1938. 
(Total exports originally given in pounds 
have been converted to bales of 330 
pounds.) 

Prices for Indian wools in December 
continued to be based on schedules fixed 
by the Liverpool Control Board. The 
asking price for Afghan wool advanced 
in December to about $0.34 (U. S. cur- 
rency), c. and f. New York. Afghan wool 
is being sold generally on the basis of an 
estimated yield of 80 to 85 percent, but 
previous experience indicates that the 
average yield of this wool normally does 
not exceed 60 percent. An additional 
3,000 bales of Afghan wool probably will 
be shipped to the United States from 
Karachi before the end of June. De- 
liveries of white and yellow Indian wools 
to the United States during the remain- 
der of the wool year (ending September 
30, 1941) are expected to reach the 
quotas allotted. (Detailed explanation 
appeared in March 8 issue of ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, p. 418.) 

The white or winter clip of Indian wool, 
which comes on the market about Febru- 
ary, is estimated to be about the normal 
quantity of 75,000 to 80,000 bales. Stocks 
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of Indian wool available for disposal dur- 
ing the March quarter of this year were 
estimated locally to total about 138,000 
bales, which included about 36,000 for 
shipment to Liverpool during the period, 
20,000 of summer-clip yellow wool, and 
75,000 bales of the new white clip, also 
7,000 bales on hand in _ Liverpool, 
England. 

The annual wool clip in Tibet averages 
about 10,000,000 pounds, according to un- 
official estimates. About 80 percent of 
this clip normally is shipped to the In- 
dian markets at Kalimpong and Cal- 
cutta. Arrivals of Tibetan wool at the 
Kalimpong market were unexpectedly 
late this year, and stocks at that center 
had dwindled to about 500 bales (aver- 
aging 320 pounds each) at the end of 
1940. Quotations on Tibetan wool at 
Kalimpong showed a rising tendency as 
a result of the tight stock position and 
continued strong demand from the 
United States. One sale of 500 bales of 
“first and ordinary white combined” was 
reported on December 18 at $0.275 (U.S. 
currency) per pound, c. and f. eastern 
United States port, but during the re- 
mainder of the month, practically all 
available supplies were withheld in ex- 
pectation of a further price advance. 

@ Jran.—The volume of carpets sold in 
the Sultanabad market during the last 
quarter of 1940 was somewhat smaller 
than in the preceding 3 months. De- 
mand continued to be good, particularly 
for scatter sizes of rugs, and the reduced 
volume of sales was attributable mainly 
to a lack of supplies. Practically all 
grades and sizes of carpets and rugs were 
scarce in Sultanabad during the Decem- 
ber quarter. The number of looms in 
operation was estimated as about 11,200 
on June 30, 1940, and little change oc- 
curred during the second half of 1940. 
The weaving of first-quality rugs has be- 
come relatively more profitable than 
production .of second and third grades, 
owing to the high price of yarn; accord- 
ingly, an increasing proportion of the 
rugs offered for sale consists of the better 
qualities. 

@ Japan—The wool-manufacturing in- 
dustry is to be reorganized into seven 
blocs, each having 200,000 spindles, ac- 
cording to trade reports. The link sys- 
tem is also to be expanded by linking 
staple fiber with wool products destined 
for export. The staple-fiber content of 
such goods is not to exceed 10 percent. 

An important center of wool manu- 
facture in Japan is Nagoya and vicinity. 
Declared exports to continental United 
States from the Nagoya consular district 
included 28,174 square yards of wool tex- 
tiles valued at $11,878 (U. S. currency) 
in 1940, as against 49,111 at $12,211 in 
1939. (No exports of wool textiles were 
made to Hawaii or Puerto Rico during 
these 2 years.) Exports of wool textiles 
to the Philippines from Nagoya increased 
from 5,406 square yards valued at $1,585 
in 1939, to 60,453 square yards at $26,164 
in 1940. 

@ New Zealand.—Wool from the current 
season’s production has recently been 
made available to United States buyers. 
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The British Wool Control authorized the 
shipment of 25,000 bales of American 
style 56/58’s wool from New Zealand to 
the United States early in January. The 
wool to be shipped was said to consist 
of fine-quality halfbred and Corriedale. 
In addition to these 25,000 bales already 
made available (and for which there has 
been only a small demand), 5,000 bales 
of crutchings of all qualities have been 
released for American purchase. Orders 
from the United States for crutchings 
are reported to have already exceeded 
25,000 bales, and it will probably be 
necessary to make allotments on a pro 
rata basis on a date to be fixed later. 
Most of the crutchings will not be avail- 
able until July and August, but trade 
comments indicate that the size of the 
present crutchings authorization may be 
increased later. 

@ Union of South Africa—Wool de- 
clared for export to the United States 
from Union ports during February com- 
prised 11,386 bales (net weight 3,365,407 
pounds) of greasy wool, and 355 bales 
(71,834 pounds) of scoured wool, com- 
pared with 7,900 bales (2,334,917 pounds) 
and 815 bales (165,327 pounds), respec- 
tively, in January 1941. Wool exports 
to the United States from these ports 
from July 1, 1940, to February 28, 1941, 
consisted of approximately 46,985 bales 
(net weight 13,890,181 pounds) of greasy 
wool and 5,733 bales (1,158,680 pounds) 
of scoured wool. 


Miscellaneous Fibers and Products 


§ Haiti—Sisal exports during the first 
15 days of February amounted to 577,- 
566 kilograms, compared with 552,067 for 
the entire month of February 1940. Ex- 
ports of sisal from October 1, 1940, to 
the end of January aggregated 2,947,795 
kilograms valued at $214,324, an increase 
of 44 percent in quantity and of 61 per- 
cent in value compared with exports of 
2,046,058 kilograms valued at $133,206 
from October 1, 1939, to January 31, 1941. 
Monthly shipments during the current 
fiscal year have been as follows (values 
in U.S. currency): October, 951,426 kilo- 
grams valued at $69,655; November, 393,- 
692 at $32,265; December, 997,677 at 
$68,679; and January, 605,000 at $43,725. 


Tobacco and Related Products 


8 Canada.—Reduction of the 1940 Cana- 
dian tobacco crop almost to the level 
of domestic consumption has greatly im- 
proved the market position. Flue-cured- 
tobacco growers in Quebec have sold the 
remainder of their 1939 crop and only 
about 9,000,000 pounds of the Ontario 
crop remains in the hands of growers, and 
2,000,000 pounds are being held by a 
processing company. 

Owing to the complete absence of sales 
to the United Kingdom this year, only 
two tobacco companies were active buy- 
ers of flue-cured tobacco. Companies 
which usually buy for the British market 
were almost entirely inactive. 

Efforts are now being made to obtain 
markets in Australia and New Zealand. 
The Australian Government has author- 
ized exchange to be released for the pur- 
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chase in Canada of 400,000 to 500,009 
pounds of flue-cured tobacco. It is re. 
ported that negotiations are under way 
for the purchase of approximately 6. 
000,000 pounds of Canadian tobacco by 
Australian tobacco companies, and that 
the Canadian Government is negotiating 
with the government of New Zealand for 
the purchase of an unannounced quan. 
tity of Canadian tobacco. 

@ Chosen.—Tobacco plantings in 194) 
are to be approximately the same as in 
1940, but it is planned that tobacco leaf 
production shall reach 79,122,933 pounds, 
or a 6 percent increase over the 74,478,939 





pounds produced in 1940. Details 

follow: 

Estimated tobacco plantings: Acres 
PN NEN Sic iem weenie 34, 229 
PODENSES 0CIOS . .... 2-2-2 0n 3, 652 
American species..._............. 19, 569 
Other American species (trial cul- 

IN ciclo ss seta cinrinc aioe cee alee 338 
Special species (trial cultivation) _ 723 
SURES Sansa inn nmansosempeaiale 58, 511 

Estimated tobacco leaf production: Pounds 
Borean species... ..2..4.< 40, 392, 721 
Japanese species__...--..---- 5, 813, 958 
American species__-.....----- 31, 725, 770 
Special species. ............- 1, 190, 484 

RI sec Seda gk anita ae src ee 79, 122, 933 


Consumption of manufactured tobacco 
in Chosen, particularly cigarettes, has 
shown a tendency to gain steadily, and 
an increasing demand has been developed 


in North China. However, in spite of | 


adequate stocks of unmanufactured to- 
bacco, the planned increase in produc- 
tion, and the suspension of exports to 
countries outside the “yen-bloc,” it is re- 
ported than an economy of 20 percent in 
Chosen cigarette consumption may be en- 





forced in order to make possible even | 


larger shipments to North China. 


@ Dominican Republic. — Dominican | 


stocks of 1940-crop tobacco amounted to 
approximately 100,000 bales (160 pounds 
to a bale), according to estimates made 
at the middle of February. Tobacco ship- 
ments during 1940 were exceedingly light, 
and with the exception of some 15,000 
bales exported to Spain and from 10,000 to 
12,000 bales to Spanish Morocco during 
the latter part of 1940 and January 1941— 
practically the whole crop—estimated 
at 175,000 quintals, remained stored in 
the hands of farmers or wholesalers. Lo- 
cal storage facilities are not particularly 
good, therefore not calculated to improve 
a crop, one-half of which was considered 
poor quality, one-fourth good, and the 
remaining fourth of little value, owing to 
rains at the ripening period. Several 
sources have indicated that the 1940 to- 
bacco crop will represent a loss of between 
$300,000 and $350,000 unless an imme- 
diate market is found which offers a bet- 
ter price than the average of $2.50 now 
maintained. (American Consulate, Ciu- 
dad Trujillo.) 

@ Finland—Imports of raw _ tobacco, 
mainly leaf, constitute most of Finland's 
foreign tobacco trade. According to of- 
ficial statistics, leaf arrivals during 1939 
amounted to 3,764 metric tons, valued at 
122,477,000 Finnish marks, compared 
with 3,903 tons, valued at 136,077,000 
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marks, in 1938. Details are shown in 
the following table: 


Imports of Leaf Tobacco 























Country 1938 ! 1939 2 
—_—_---~7—" o> ee | 

Union of Soviet Socialist Re- | Metric tons | Metric tons 
publics. ....----------------- 30 95 
Germany - -------------------- 1 279 
Netherlands- --....--..------- 1 366 
Belgium-Luxemburg --.--.._-. 1 | 1, 293 
ee aac 362 
Romania. .-....--.-.---- és a 
Bulgaria. --------- ~---- 209 | ee 
0 Se awe 1, 651 585 
rene? 762 | 236 
tamed States. .............. 773 | 312 
Other countries a 237 236 
MEN dace cavsneranenced 3, 903 | 3, 764 

1 Country of origin. 2 Country of purchase. 


The Balkan peninsula with Turkey is 
the principal supply area, while the 
United States furnishes only a small per- 
centage of the total volume of leaf re- 
quired. Although most of the tobacco 
used in Finland normally originates in 
the Balkans and Turkey, it was pur- 
chased through Great Britain, Germany, 
Netherlands, and Belgium. For several 
years, up to and including 1938, there was 
a steady increase in raw tobacco imports 
and in the manufacture of tobacco 
products. 

Raw tobacco imports in 1940 were 
valued at 103,200,000 marks (c. i. f.) dur- 
ing the first 11 months of the year, com- 
pared with 117,500,000 marks (c. i. f.) 
during the corresponding period of 1939 
(volume data not available). Inasmuch 
as increases in cost of raw tobacco, and 
in insurance and freight rates have oc- 
curred, it is evident that the volume of 
1940 imports, compared with those of 
1939, was less than the value data appear 
to indicate. 

Imports and exports of tobacco manu- 
factures have always been insignificant. 
Imports are restricted mainly by high 
duties and taxes, and exports, to a great 
extent, by high duties and taxes else- 
where. Practically all cigarettes exported 
from Finland have gone to Sweden and 
Denmark. 

Details follow: 


Imports and Exports of Tobacco 
Products 





Item | 1938 | 1939 


IMPORTS Kilograms | Kilograms 
IL « Seeccu anes ined 231 82 
Cigarettes... __. ; ; 361 | 225 
Pipe tobacco -. —— 426 | 406 
Other manufactured tobacco - _| ee 
a eee 


EXPORTS 
EERE ee Ae 425 
Nn de watowseoe 13, 824 


19,975 





'A new classification of imports and exports was 
adopted on Jan. 1, 1939, in which the items are the same 
as in the customs tariff. In the new classification only 


cigarettes are mentioned separately. Cigars come under 
4 general item “Other finished products,” the imports 
of which in 1939 amounted to 60 kilograms, valued at 


6,665 Finnish marks 


8 Germany.—Negotiations for the pur- 
chase of from 40,000,000 to 45,000,000 
kilograms of Bulgarian tobacco have 
been concluded, according to the German 
press. Arrangements were made by an 
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official of the firm of Reemtsma for Ger- 
many, and representatives of the Bul- 
garian Government, the Agrar and 
Genossenschaftsbank (Agriculture and 
Cooperative Bank), and the Bulgarian 
tobacco trade. The agreement reached 
provides that during the next few months 
the German cigarette industry shall take 
up about 12,000,000 kilograms of leaf 
tobacco which constitute approximately 
three-quarters of Bulgarian stocks of 
old-crop grades. A fundamental agree- 
ment also provides that Germany shall 
take over approximately two-thirds of 
the 1940 Bulgarian crop at prices satis- 
factory to Bulgarian tobacco planters, 
thus assuring supplies for the German 
cigarette industry until the end of 1942. 

Press reports indicate that German 
firms importing leaf tobacco will supply 
the Netherlands with Oriental tobacco. 
It is stated that Bulgarian, Yugoslav and 
Italian leaf, valued at approximately 
500,000 reichsmarks, from each country, 
will be delivered to the Dutch tobacco in- 
dustry, payment to be effected over 
Berlin clearing. 

In order to encourage tobacco culti- 
vation in the Generalgouvernement (Po- 
land), German authorities increased the 
1939 area from 9,800 to 19,600 acres in 
1940. Press reports state that in order 
to make the Generalgouvernement inde- 
pendent of imports, the area to be culti- 
vated in 1941 will be considerably 
increased. Soil conditions are said to 
be suitable for growing excellent tobacco 
grades. . 

At the beginning of February, daily 
production of the tobacco monopoly’s 
factories in the Generalgouvernement 
amounted to 6,000,000 cigarettes and 
4,000 kilograms of cut tobacco. 

@ Germany.—Manufacture of _ several 
brands of cigarettes and pipe tobacco will 
be discontinued for technical reasons, al- 
though sale of these brands will continue 
until current stocks are exhausted, as 
announced by the Central Tobacco Ad- 
ministration for the Protectorate of 
Bohemia-Moravia, and published in the 
German press. It is further stated that 
the manufacture of partly denicotinized 
tobacco products will be discontinued. 

@ Hong Kong.—Leaf tobacco imports 
during 1940 are estimated at approxi- 
mately 8,500,000 pounds (compared with 
12,438,402 in 1939), of which more than 
4,000,000 pounds came from the United 
States (3,048,170 in 1939). Sources of 
supply in 1940 changed considerably 
from those of the preceding year. Im- 
ports consisted mostly of bright flue- 
cured tobacco for use in the local ciga- 
rette industry, which distributes its prod- 
ucts throughout the Far East. 

@ Jamaica.—Leaf tobacco imports dur- 
ing 1940 declined 42 percent in volume 
and 33 percent in value to 399,391 
pounds, valued at £36,925 ($148,069), 
from 686,305 pounds, valued at £55,521 
($245,403) , during 1939. 

@ Sweden.—There were no imports of to- 
bacco products into Sweden during the 
last quarter of 1940, with the exception 
of limited quantities of cigarettes from 
Greece and Germany, according to re- 
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liable reports. It is understood that ap- 
proximately 3,000,000 cigarettes were im- 
ported from Greece in January, but from 
the beginning of 1941 Germany discon- 
tinued its cigarette exports to Sweden. 

As there have been no imports of 
American cigarettes since the beginning 
of the North Sea blockade in April 1940, 
and it is estimated that present stocks 
will be exhausted within the next few 
months, importers of tobacco products 
have started a voluntary rationing of 
their limited stocks of American brands. 

Scarcity of imported tobacco products 
and high prices caused by the imposi- 
tion of new taxes have tended to increase 
the demand for competitive domestic 
products. Local trade contacts claim 
that notwithstanding a considerable de- 
cline in sales of imported products, the 
total volume of tobacco manufactures 
sold in Sweden during the last quarter 
of 1940 has been maintained at approx- 
imately the same level as in the corre- 
sponding period of 1939, because of in- 
creased consumption of domestic brands. 

The most popular Swedish cigarette 
continues to be an American Virginia 
type, retailing at 1.30 crowns per pack 
of 20 cigarettes. (Corresponding retail 
price of well-known brands of Amer- 
ican cigarettes is 3.25 crowns). Accord- 
ing to report, there is an increasing 
demand for the new English Virginia- 
type cigarette manufactured by the Swe- 
dish Tobacco Monopoly and introduced 
on the market some time ago. This 
cigarette retails at 2 and 3 crowns per 
pack of 20. 

Sweden.—Tobacco taxes collected by 

the Swedish Government during the last 
quarter of 1940 amounted to 39,608,555 
crowns, compared with 30,897,796 in the 
corresponding period of 1939, an increase 
of 28 percent. Collections during the 
year 1940 reached 152,952,312 crowns, a 
36 percent gain over 112,238,504 crowns 
in 1939, this gain being due to increased 
taxes imposed on tobacco products. 
@ Switzerland.—No leaf tobacco has ar- 
rived in Switzerland for some months, 
since spread of the war has eliminated 
one tobacco source after another; in fact, 
the shortage is such that many manufac- 
tured brands may disappear. Dark Vir- 
ginia grades are particularly scarce. 

Conditions in the tobacco retail busi- 
ness are not. satisfactory. However, 
there is a strong demand for tobacco, 
and there will be a ready market for any 
that can reach Switzerland. The trade 
is endeavoring in every way to overcome 
importation difficulties. 

No definite statements may yet be 
made regarding the 1940 Swiss tobacco 
crop. However, it is estimated that the 
yield will be somewhat larger than that 
of 1939 (1,287,000 kilograms, valued at 
1,975,000 Swiss francs). 





Brazilian Exhibition at 
Montevideo, Uruguay 
The Brazilian Government is reported 
as preparing to present an exhibit of 
national products in Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, in the near future. 
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Trade-Mark Applications 


(Continued from p. 537) 


Japan.—The following trade-marks, 
published in the official Japanese Trade- 
Mark Journal of January 30, 1941, have 
been reported by the office of the Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Tokyo, Febru- 
ary 20, 1941. Opposition to the registra- 
tion of these trade-marks must be filed in 
Japan within 60 days from date of publi- 
cation. 





Trade-mark Class number and commodity 





a at No. 1—Chemicals, medicines, 
and articles accessory to meds 
ical treatment. 


i “as Do. 





Do. 

ae No. 3—Perfumes and _ toilet 
articles that do not belong to 
any other class. 


Ee eee No. 4— Soaps. 

Seen Do. 

| SS. No. 5— Dentifrice and washing 
material not belonging to any 
other class. 

iS opie | No. 8— Edged and sharp-pointed 
tool. 

Tank Brand_-.----_-- | No. 12— Stones, their imitations, 


and manufactured goods there- 
of not belonging to any other 
| Class. 
PT C_._____.____.._.| No. 16—India rubber, ebonite, 
gutta-percha, rubber substi- 
tutes, and soft manufactured 
goods which do not belong to 
e any other class. 


CH 0. 

Coffeegen.......-.._- No. 44—Tea, coffee, cocoa, and 
cube sugar containing coffee 
and imitations thereof. 

Golden Forest_......| No. 5l—Stationeries. 

Arabian Knight---_-- | No.47—Grains, vegetables, seeds, 

| fruits, flour, of grains starch, 
and manufactures thereof. 


Sunplatinum ----..- No. 51—Stationeries. 

 . Sees No. 55—Oil, fat, and wax. 

ae No. 69—Electrical apparatus and 
parts thereof and insulating 
materials. 

 .). ae Do. 

Parmalon__------- : Do. 

as : Do. 

a Do. 





Uruguay.—The following trade-marks, 
published in the Diario Oficial of March 
7, 1941, have been reported by the Office 
of the American Commercial Attaché, 
Montevideo, March 7, 1941. Opposition 
to the registration of these trade-marks 
should be filed with the Direccion de la 
Propiedad Industrial, Ministerio de In- 
dustrias y Trabajo, Montevideo, within 30 
days of the date of first publication in the 
Diario Oficial. 





Trade-mark Product 








Good Neighbor -- Paper, stationery, books, etc. 


Cesarine__.....- | Textiles, dry goods, ready-to- 
wears, ete. 

Luzalba....--.---.--| Drugstore and chemical prod- 
ucts. 

Cristalite_...._- | Paints. 

| ees | Drugstore and chemical prod- 

| ucts. 

Sa Paints. 

Axios_..--- ; | Electrical goods. 

Se Do. 
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Latin American Exchange Rates 


[NoTE.— Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with 
the following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the peso; Paraguay— Paraguayan pa 
pesos to 1 Argentine paper peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Pan: 
amanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to 1 dollar] 





Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 


| | 
| 


| 
| 





Argentina. ____-_- | Paper peso-_. 


| aera 


| Bid B_.. Sh: 
Free market_..-._.---___| 


Bolivia_........_| Boliviano necartome 


Surb.... 
| 


Brazil Milreis_____- _| Official 


Spe cial free market _ 
| Curb. 


SO Peso. _- 


Free 


| Gold exchange Eiieaners 


Mining dollar__-.-.- 


Colombia-_.- -_-_- do Controlled 


| Bank of Re public a 


| Stabilization Fund_- 
yeaa 
Costa Rica-- Colon.. 


i - 
Ecuador_..__._._| Sucre___.- 


| Controlled_._.-- 
Peso...... =e ‘ree 


Honduras. - .-, Lempira. .-...- , | eae 
Mexico. __- __.| Peso : st ING on conte hcceebniniseine ri 
Nicaragua.......| C ordoba__-- Official __ Ba 
See 
Paraguay_.......| Paper peso......| Official__....... 
She paod. 
a | sae, — = seis 
Salvador_..._...| Colon =a a ee . 
Uruguay. ----- ee A Ee 
“Controlled free- 
Venezuela --_--- Bolivar Controlled 


cee = 


0 an 
i | 


| Free market oe eae 


i... eee : 
Export | =a 
Curb market__--..---- 


me ncontrolled __ —_ ” 


Central Bank (Free) - 
Central Bank (Official) _. 
| Commercial bank rate 


| Annual average coraga rata | Latest avail 
| rate Average rate | quote 
petiatie “alee hac Cheater ek Sateen ~ | 
‘ Jan, Feb, 
| 1939 1940 1941 1941 Rate | Date 
en en Seay Soe eens, Sameer — en eee 
| 3.70 3. 73 3. 73 3.73 | 3.73 | Mar. 7 
1 4,32 4, 23 4.23 4, 23 4.23 | Do, 
4. 52 Do. 
4.71 Do. 
| 4.33 4. 37 4. 23 4. 355 Do. 
32. 34 39.09 | 40.00 40. 00 40.00 | Mar. 6 
453.83 | 55.00 55. 00 55. 00 Do. 
245. 46 56.71 | 60.06 61.00 | Middle 
of Feb. 
. . — , Tuary, 
16. 829 | § 16. 500 [516.500 | 5 16,500 | 516.500 | Mar, 1 
219. 706 19.789 | 19.770 | 19.770 19.770 | Do, 
321.545 | 20.700 | 20.700 | 20.700 | 20.700 Do. 
20.826 | 21.421 | 20.754 | 20.470 | 20.500 Do. 
19. 37 19. 37 19.37 | Jan. 2% 
25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 Do. 
32. 47 33. 04 32. 50 Do. 
31. 04 31. 05 31.15 Do. 
29. 86 31.05 31.15 Do. 
6 31.13 31.15 Do. 
1,75 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.755 | Mar. 14 
1. 755 1. 755 1. 755 1. 755 1. 755 Do. 
(7) ( (7 (7) 
1.78 1. 93 1. 93 1.92 1.92 | Mar. 14 
5. 67 5. 70 5.75 5.77 5.85 | Mar, 8 
5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 Do. 
93 90 .92 . 93 94 Mar. 15 
14. &3 * 15.44 
16. 42 15. 00 15. 00 15. 00 Mar. & 
14.99 1915.73 
2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 Mar. 8 
5. 18 5. 40 4.85 4.85 4.85 Do. 
5, 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 Do. 
5. 35 6. 36 6.13 6. 02 6. 10 Do, 
70. 00 70, 00 76. 04 77. 00 Do. 
75. 35 $4. 23 (44) | 
5. 33 6.17 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | Mar. 8 
2.5 2.5 2. § 2.5 2.5 Do. 
. 3626 . 3755) . 3953 .3959' 12.3060) Mar. 1 
. 4995 . 5267 . 5266 . 5266 . 5266 Do. 
3. 19 3. 19 3. 19 3. 19 133.19 Mar. 14 
3. 21 N 3. 46 poaets 





1 Aug. 22-Dec. 30. 

2 July-Dec. 

3 Apr. 10-Dec. 30. 

4 Mar. 16-Dec. 31. 

5 For oe og — of the Government only. 

® July 13-Dee. 

7 For Class the Satin. 1.795 (May Dec.) 
For Class 3 merchandise > 87 (July-Dee. 
For Class 4 merchandise 95 (July-Dec.) 

These rates prevail at present. 

§ Jan.-May. 

® June-Dec. 


10 Jan.-May. 

1 Jan. 1-June 25. 

12 In addition there is ‘‘compensated”’ exchange, which 
at present is the same as the free rate for United States 
products. 

} There is a rate for Venezuelan students and other 
Venezuelans residing abroad and for foreigners residing in 
Venezuela who have to go abroad, which is 25.40 percent 
above the controlled rate. Thereis also a curb rate, which 
is somewhat above 4 bolivares to the dollar. 

14 Abolished on Feb. 10. 





U. S. Export Control Act 


Announcements 


Developments communicated to the 
Division of Foreign Tariffs up to Tuesday 
noon, March 25. Further details of an- 
nouncements marked with an asterisk 
(*) may be obtained upon specific request 
to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, or any district 
office of the Bureau. 


No. 54—Regulations Governing Exporta- 
tion of Plans and Specifications Involv- 
ing Items Under Control. 

By Executive Order No. 8713, dated 
March 15, the President prescribed the 
regulations governing the exportation of 
plans, specifications or technical infor- 
mation utilized in connection with the 
production of processing of any of the 
items under control. Presidential Proc- 


lamation No. 2465 of March 4 (announced 


in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for March 
15, 1941) had made such plans and speci- 
fications subject to export control, effec- 
tive April 15. 

The control of these plans and speci- 
fications differs from that of all other 
commodities under export control, in that 
it is handled directly by the Administra- 
tor of Export Control instead of through 
the Division of Controls of the Depart- 
ment of State.* 


No. 55—Revised Regulations and Sched- 
ule of Products Subject to U. S. Export 
Control, 


A pamphlet presenting a consolidation 
and revision of the United States export 
control regulations and of the schedule 
of products subject to such control, has 
been issued by the Administrator of Ex- 
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port Control, to become effective on April 


W rhis document has been issued in ac- Europ ean, Far Eastern, and Other 





th dance with Executive Order No. 8712, 
cor’ 
“d dated March 15, in which the President Exchange Rates 
rescribed revised general regulations .—For Latin American Rates See 0 ite Pa 
™ voverning export control, including au- Nors.—¥ - 
¢ | thority to the Administrator to deter- Compiled in Finance Division 
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tives” of the articles and materials placed New York rates reported by Federal Reserve Board ' 
| under control by Presidential Proclama- 
—~ | tion which are also to be subject to ex- | 
7 port license, and to make additions or | ee “eae ee Quot 
deletions from such list. These regula- County | Unit quoted Pace 
} tions make no material change in the | aie 199 | January | Febru- Mar. 22 
vi existing procedure for obtaining and 1941 | ary 1941 
using export licenses, except that licenses | 
le i r Pound (free) -............- *$3. 5338 | $3.0516 | $3.2150 | $3.2111 | $3.2135 
abe for plans and specifications, br ought MO idnceceeccesceccecuces {Pound RIED SR met re! 3, 2280 3. 2280 3. 2280 3, 2280 
y. under control by the proclamation of 44. |{Dollar (tree) oa --- oo - 9602 8514} .8480| 8369 ‘8495 
1 March 4 (see No. 54) are to be applied for 9 (0 -7wrovnwnn nnn nnene nnn nnnne | Dollar (official) .........-.-|... s77722" 1 MS 
tee China (Shanghai)._.........._.____- pO OR RRS 1188 0600 . 0539 . 0542 . 0526 
to the Administrator of Export Control Finland UM AEE eae Mastin. - Ctackwdeastae a r 187 oa an 0201 
: SS ere | Reichsmark.-............. . . 3998 . 3997 *, 3995 
98 instead of to the Department of State. ee pW ncthtene ccc 2745 | 12206; 19365| ‘2414 “9443 
Under the broadened authority granted India ATE EERIE ANTI | Rupee ee diguabtircinadeas °, 3328 . 3016 3015 |. 3014 . 3014 
; " aN Atari eI Era ; ; . 0504 . 0504 *. 0505 
py the above Executive Order, the Admin Yee ateeoasecabeRAS eee "0596 2344 2344 "9344 
istrator of Export Control has had pre- sac — Eocicstasinipantecarecaia a pcnntckedwieusances be 3 = 3.2275 | 3.2236 3. 2260 
' : : RS ditikan dais aecenttwaanis ‘ F . 0401 
14 pared, with the assistance and advice Of = DEINBBI.-------------------0---0--5 | Sh caditekacntdnses 3*1063 | *.0932| *.0913| *0913| +0913 
the technical specialists of the various Straits Settlements... .--..-.-_--_.- | Dollar Liaiennestiiblieerongsiichas *. 5ine 4008 4700 -4709 4711 
I  ihainhati se del ticletheinchead ts tosalencs eceirsbniia viata ' es ° e . 2383 2382 
“ branches of the government concerned, a ee Oana eager 2253 ‘ 2268 9322 "9329 2321 
s comprehensive listing of all the articles Union of South Africa.._..-----.-_-| — PRE NI, “4.4017 3. 9800 3. 980 3, 9800 3° 9800 
: : ound (free)............_. . ’ 0342 | 4. 0297 4.0325 
15 and materials subject to control. It is United Kingdom...............--.. {Pound iah........ Li. 4.0350 | 4.0350 4.0350 4. 0350 
published in this pamphlet as “Export 
: Control Schedule No. 1,” and represents 
. not only a consolidation of all the prod- — : . . 
; ucts made subject to control by the var- Official Rates in Foreign Countries 
jous proclamations and executive orders [New York rates not currently available] 
since the initiatibn of this program on : 
8 July 5, 1940, but also a revision and am- E 
| . quiva- | Annual av C) 
‘; | plification that brings under the same ih is a, 
hi control various conversions and advanced onus Offielal rate — 
forms of the articles and materials al- dollars 
om ready subject to license. | to 
The products are listed in the order of 
teh the commodity numbers familiar tO jinenigtan oe eceeceoeeee Ly) ane eneeee eT Tf eee ee 
~— American exporters from Export Schedule Belgian Congo......------.-----. -} 44.25 Congolese franca=$1.00.------------22-- y | Someta erceneien 
ee a eae ned elga= 40... 4. 1600 . 1689 . 1685 
ner | Band Reexport Schedule F of the Depart RNR te Randi ep | 84 leva=$1.00 8. __ sone | “nme | oo 0121 
gin | ment of Commerce, which prescribe the oe A ae aa i nal i M. yosn=} =. . 2343 | 7.2845 | 7, 2506 
é | : : % ' echoslovakia (Bohemia-Moravia)_.-_| oruna= . 4.0400 | *, se 
4 classification numbers to be entered upon it ee 1 krone=RM 0.50. | 4‘ 2000 | aig ae 
Shipper’s Export Declarations. It should _. _ SESS ee | £E0.24315=$1.00___ 4.1128 | * 5.0130 | °4, 5463 
. < that the commodity ep EE | 4.17 krooni=$1.00__ 2398 | 19.2711 |10 1 | 2538 
be noted, however, tha France (occupied area)... -.----------_- | 1 frane=RM 0.05.- *.0200 | 0288 0251 
| descriptions determine what is subject to oo — area)... --..-.-.-.- bp me a 5 cel 
— : oh EE ae aster = 30. HR enwnes eceuncudeesecsahedueee ‘ i 
control and that the ee Greece. -..-.-------2-22-2neeeenenneneee | 182.60 Grechmas=$1.00. snamieniide “0066 | “9000 | “0082 
cluded solely for statistical classification, ungary......... i .--| 5.08 pengo=$1.00___.... sina nkaicnsledhaistyc adie 1968 | .1973 1924 
" : : ET TTS | 6.5165 kroner=$1.00__.____ : Po CRAM ae Sty 
| the two not being always Bhp one Iran Rig Laine eo ce | 17.1133 rials= $0 ge 2 “0686 Se eS ea 
Copies of the revised 1941 edition o TAQ......------------------+----------- | x dinar=£1 sterling--...__- -| 4.0250 | 94.8894 | 94.4354 
- RE RN PR Re ee 1 Conn ae ee . 1887 | 10,1938 | 10.4 
Schedules B and F are now av — from Lithuania AOR Bt stent CARR 6.00 lits=$1.00. We 1667 | 10. 1601 10, 1671 
the Government Printing Office (price, uxembourg . .-.-.---.---.------------- | 1 franc= Mgr nnn n menace ete c eee eeennee ¢ 0400 |....---- |... 
F ’ ic siieccimmamimanetionodia Sas: 4.5320 | .5501 . 5334 
40 cents), but the alphabetical index of Netherlands indies Pare ee | 1.8025 idors<s$1.00_- A REBAR ETE aa 5284 | 195501 | 18.5334 
: oca ict cvewdudivuscantbadede | $1.10 Newfoundland =$1.00_..............__ . 9091 . 9942 . 9602 
‘ch | this pamphlet should help to Ic te an ahd pani cciatiees/t asin dnkcsngricaceniell Bi oo. ea is 4.2400 | . 2457 . 2327 
Cie item when there is doubt as to its order Soe ye tahitian 0 £Fi= £1 sterling ichcninibaadiusnamuatannneaka 4.0250 | * 4.8894 | 94 4354 
: istics i ions. oland (‘General Governorship’’) . ..-- | lzloty= Pecatta sent onstutdaeanbideasde #, 2000 . 1886 6. 1884 
aC < In the statistic al classifications Rumania Ee ee oaee ee ae a re “| 185 le =$1.00 | CE ES nape Cerne eee . 0054 | * 0073 1* 0071 
The pamphlet includes also: or a Dctniaehcdubaceckies bal | 2.196 ounds-=$1.00 he ARN a Sia -|  .4556 | 19.5760 | 19.5020 
|: ( . ‘ SEDs cntnciniuncennece sans 11 bahts= £1 sterling -| 3650} .4445 | ° . 4032 
Cl- a) The text of Executive Order No. i th al a a ol. hh re on . 8011 , 8024 
ier 8712 of March 15, mentioned above, pre- 1.8.8. R e.g RR Rees 
at scribing the revised general regulations | eee eee GE Ge 0 ns nc cntcccdeadannces | . 0183 *. 0231 3 *, 0227 
~ under which the Administrator is issuing 
; ; poe 
sh this revised export-control schedule. Nominal. 
(b) rised s “ ine ' Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates for cable 
rt- f b A revised statement of “general in transfers in New York City as reported by the Federal Reserve Board. — 
ormation” for the guidance of exporters ; Average for January-August and November-December. 
r j : ; -eseta of New Government: Average for last 9 months only. 
od egarding the application and use of ‘ Based on German official rate: $1.00=RM 2.50. 
? export licenses. This includes precise ‘a pogunens sf apart Gens the Domed ae Cnommien trade) there is an exchange premium of 25 percent. 
r j : . : : making the effective rate eva per dollar, equivalent to $0.0095 per lev. 
0 instructions regarding the affidavits Average for first 8 months only. 
required to accompany applications to ex- . Based on average for the yen. 
when 8 4s : verage first 3 months only. 
ion Port certain commodities there specified, * Based on average for pound sterling. 
ort which suggested forms in which the in- a Computed —_ sremnan omnes rates for the United States dollar in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 
| j ; ry verage for months only. 
ule formation is to be furnished. '# Based on average for French franc. 
nas (c) An appendix giving the text of the . Average for Netherlands guilder. 
3x. Provision of basic law authorizing the ex- 50 foreign trade valuation purposes only. 


't Commercial rate. 
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port-control system, and the presidential 
proclamations and orders thus far issued 
thereunder. 

(d) An alphabetical index to the com- 
modities and subjects dealt with in the 


pamphlet. 

One general change being made, in the 
interest of minimizing paper work and 
delay on small shipments, is the provi- 
sion that, when this revised schedule 
comes into operation on April 15, licenses 
will not be required for exportation of 
individual shipments not exceeding $25 
in value. However, licenses may be re- 
quired for any such exports when the 
Administrator determines that it is 
necessary in the interest of national 
defense. 


[File copies of the full pamphlet are now 
available for examination at all field offices 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. (See inside front cover of this issue 
for list and local addresses.) Plans are be- 
ing worked out with various trade associa- 
tions and trade papers concerned for the 
republication or circulation of the portions 
of this pamphlet of special interest to their 
respective trades. 

[Exporting firms having need for copies of 
the complete pamphlet may apply to the 
nearest field office of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, who will endeavor 
to serve them. Pending receipt of reprints 
of this pamphlet from the Government 
Printing Office, however, only a limited 
supply is now available.] 





Exporters 


It is very important that you 
have copies of the 1941 Edition 
of Schedules B and F, effective 
January 1, 1941. 

Schedule B: Statistical Classi- 
fication of Domestic Commodi- 
ties Exported from the United 
States; 

Schedule F: Statistical Classi- 
fication of Foreign Commodities 
Exported from the United States 
in the same condition as when 
imported. 

Customs officers have been instructed 
that export declarations submitted must 
comply with the regulations and new 
classifications as shown by the 1941 edi- 
tions of Schedules B and F, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1941, in that (1) they must be 
filled out on typewriter or in ink, (2) all 
of the required information must be 
shown in the appropriate spaces pro- 
vided, (3) obvious errors must be elimi- 
nated, (4) and commodity details must 
be shown in accordance with the 1941 
edition. 

A high proportion of errors in export 
Statistics is directly traceable to careless- 
ness and disregard of regulations on the 
part of shippers. During 1941 every rea- 
sonable effort is being made to increase 
the accuracy of export statistics. This 
cannot be accomplished without the ac- 
tive recognition of exporters of their ob- 
ligation to furnish accurate information 
on their export declarations. Therefore, 
it is important that all shippers provide 
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Imports of Cotton and Cotton 
Waste Chargeable to Import 


Quotas. 


The Bureau of Customs, of the Treas- 
ury Department, has announced that 
preliminary reports from the collectors of 
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customs show imports of cotton and cot. 
ton waste chargeable to the import 
quotas established by the President's 
proclamations of September 5, 1939, ang 
December 19, 1940, as follows, during the 
period September 20, 1940, to March 1, 
1941, inclusive. 


Cotton Having a Staple of Less Than 11\4¢ Inches (Other Than Harsh or Rough Cotton 
of Less Than *%4 Inch in Staple Length and Chiefly Used in the Manufacture of 
Blankets and Blanketing, and Other Than Linters)—Annual Quotas Commencing 


September 20, by Countries of Origin 








{In pounds] 
| 
Staple length less Staple length 1/2 in. or more 
than 11% inches but less tha n 11%¢@ inches 
Country of a 
origin Imports, Imports, 
| Established Sept. 20, 1940,, Established | Spet. 20, 1949 
quota to Mar. 1, quota to Mar. 1, ’ 
1941 194 
Egypt and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan__-_-_. 783, 816 |_....- 43, 451, 566 9, 778, 000 
eru. ree . ‘och asa 247, 952 46, 660 2, 056, 299 961, 699 
British India___--- 2, 003, 483 64, 079 64, 942 os aseeee 
China- Ke 1, 370, 791 2, 626 4 
| Sa 8, 883, 259 961, 132 ; pis. 
REET . ala ian 618, 723 415, 329 3, 808 & 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 475, 124 alesis ‘ eS 
Argentina --__-- x = 5, 208 5, 068 435 
Sa 237 506 
Ecuador : 9, 333 _S eee 
Honduras__---__----- TED le pncnciaserevclecsacinewss ails =ssnee 
remeuny.........- LS ee Sees Pee 
Colombia. --...---- ‘ 124 2 ; a ee cackal 
| Fae 195 ; ; 
British East Africa---- 2, 240 ; 29, 909 
Netherlands Indies---_--- 71, 388 71, 267 ; cine 
Barbados. - -- ea ‘ Z 12, 554 1, 737 
Other British West Indies !. 21, 321 |... 30, 139 ‘d ame 
Nigeria____- sadeiie 5, 377 =a 
Other British West Africa ? 16, 004 2, 002 ; 
Algeria and Tunisia- , 1, 634 
Other French Africa 3_- 689 . 
ae 14, 516, 882 1, 563, 545 45, 656, 420 10, 741, 606 





1 Other than Barbados, Bermuda, Jamaica, Trinidad, : 
2 Other than Gold Coast and Nigeria. 
3 Other than Algeria, Tunisia, and Madagascar. 


and Tobago. 





themselves with a copy of the 1941 edi- 
tion of Schedules B and F so that the 
efforts of the Bureau to render accurate 
reports may be accomplished. 

Copies of Schedules B and F, in one 
volume, are for sale by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., or they may be 
ordered through any of the Bureau’s Dis- 
trict Offices located in important indus- 
trial and commercial cities throughout 
the country. Price 40 cents. 





Nicaragua’s Gold Production 
Continues to Expand 


Although there are no available official 
production figures showing the output 
of gold at the mines in operation, the 
exportation of gold in January to the 
value of $625,621 indicates clearly that 
production is making even further ad- 
vances after a record year in 1940. 

The January 1941 figure shows an in- 
crease of over 31 percent as compared 
with the average monthly value of gold 
exports in 1940 of about $475,000. A 
similar comparison with the January 
1940 figure of $481,944 reveals an in- 
crease of 30 percent. The increase in 
production on a monthly average and 
on a seasonal monthly basis, therefore, is 
substantial. 


The contribution of the gold mines to 
the economy of the country is recog- 
nized as being most important and the 
increase in production and exportation 
of gold is an encouraging development. 
In 1940 gold represented about 60 per- 
cent by value, of the country’s total ex- 
port trade. The total exports of gold in 
the calendar year 1940 amounted to ap- 
proximately $5,700,000 and unofficial esti- 
mates of production for the year 1941 
range between $7,000,000 and $8,000,000. 
New equipment and machinery now 
being installed or on order should permit 
of heavier production schedules at the 
larger mines and the year bids to estab- 
lish another record for Nicaraguan gold 
production. (American Commercial At- 
taché, Managua.) 





Izmir International Fair 


The Izmir International Fair will be 
the only exhibition of international scope 
held in Turkey during the calendar year 
1941. Held annually for a period of 1 
month, it will run this year from August 
20 to September 20. About 750,000 visi- 
tors attended the 1940 fair. 

Additional information on the Izmir 
International Fair may be obtained from 
the Chamber of Commerce and Industry, 
Izmir, Turkey. 
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New Books and Reports 


F. Stirling Wilson, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


The following publications, added to the Department’s research facilities through the courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please note: The Department has no copies of private publications for distribution and 


cannot be responsible for their content. 


@ SCHEDULE B—Statistical Classification 
of Domestic Commodities Exported from 
the United States and Regulations Gov- 
erning Statistical Returns of Exports of 
Domestic Commodities, Effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1941 (this schedule supersedes 
January 1, 1939, issue), and SCHEDULE 
F—Statistical Classification of Foreign 
Commodities Exported from the United 
States — Foreign Exports (Reexports) 
Statistical Classification and Code Num- 
pers of Foreign Merchandise Exported 
from the United States in the Same Con- 
dition as Imported, Effective January 1, 
1941 (this Schedule supersedes January 
1, 1940, issue). Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 1941. 91 pp. 
Price 40 cents. Available from Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
or District Offices of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. 


®@ Mexico RatTIFIES AND Deposits Con- 
VENTION FOR THE PROMOTION OF INTER- 
AMERICAN CULTURAL RELATIONS. Depart- 
ment of State. March 14, 1941. 5 pp., 
mimeo. Available from Department of 
State, Washington, D. C. 


@ Turrp GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PAN 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF GEOGRAPHY AND 
History. Department of State. March 
17,1941. 2pp.,mimeo. Available from 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. 


@ Nava Miss1on: AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND Ecua- 
DOR, EFFECTIVE DECEMBER 12, 1940. De- 
partment of State. 1941. 9 pp. Ex- 
ecutive Agreement Series No. 188. Price 
5 cents. Available from Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


@ EXCHANGE OF RATIFICATIONS OF TREATY 
BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA AMENDING IN 
THEIR APPLICATION TO THE UNION OF 
SoutH AFRICA CERTAIN PROVISIONS OF THE 
TREATY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF PEACE 
BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND GREAT 
BRITAIN SIGNED AT WASHINGTON, SEPTEM- 
BER 15, 1914. Department of State. 
March 11, 1941. 2 pp., mimeo. Avail- 
able from Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


@ Forericn Service CHANGES. Depart- 
ment of State. March 15, 1941. 2 pp. 
mimeo. Available from Department of 
State, Washington, D. C. 


@ AppLeTON’s New SPANISH-ENGLISH AND 
ENGLISH-SPANISH Dictionary. Arturo 
Cuyas, revised and enlarged by Antonio 
Llano. 1940. 539 pp., price $5; with 
thumb index, $6. Contains more than 
6,000 modern words and 25,000 accepta- 


tions, idioms, and technical terms not 
found in any other similar work; with a 
pronouncing key and the fundamental 
tenses or irregular verbs. Available from 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 35 West 32nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


@ Economic GeocraPpHy. R. H. Whit- 
beck and V. C. Finch. 1941. 647 pp. 
Illus. 4th ed. Price, $3.50. A revision of 
the previous text, devoted to the presen- 
tation of economic geography upon a 
topical-regional basis. The authors 
originally intended to give an account 
not only of the material things of areas 
and the economic activities of peoples, 
but attempted also to interpret their 
significance; the same idea is followed in 
this revision by the surviving author, ad- 
ditional importance being given to this 
feature because of recent world changes. 
Available from McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


@ Pan-AMERICAN SPANISH. Agnes Marie 
Brady. 1941. 472 pp. Illus. Price $3. 
This book presents a very practical 
method of learning Spanish. It does not 
require the reader to memorize vocabu- 
laries, verb conjugations, or formal rules 
of grammar. The author uses what she 
calls the “eye, ear, and tongue method,” 
based on the principle that seeing words 
or phrases many times and having them 
spoken is of more lasting value than 
memorizing in rote fashion. For the use 
of those who wish to have a more formal 
grammatical groundwork, the book con- 
tains a “grammar brief’ of some 40 
pages, and approximately 70 pages of 
Spanish-English and English-Spanish 
vocabularies. Passages in this book pre- 
sent in simple, colloquial manner the 
history, customs, products, etc., of our 
neighbors to the south in such a way as 
to arouse the reader’s interest. The les- 
sons teach a practical, everyday use of 
Spanish by dealing with such topics as 
foods, money, business terms, recreations, 
clothing, sightseeing, etc. Available 
from D. Appleton-Century Co., 35 West 
32nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


@ STANDARD FicurEs FoR INDUSTRY—AN 
INTRODUCTORY INTERNATIONAL SURVEY. 
Julius Hirsch. 1940. 144 pp. Bulletin 
No. 5 of the Copenhagen Graduate Busi- 
ness School. Recognizing that increas- 
ing industrialization makes necessary the 
development of standards of “economic 
rationalization” to match the progress of 
technical rationalization, the author of 
this work has examined, against a back- 
ground of costs, facts concerning the 
ratio of turn-over, relations between per- 


For private publications write direct to the publishing agency given in each case. 


formance and profits by manpower as 
well as machine power, exploitation of 
materials and power. The examination 
is confined to industrial concerns in 
Scandinavia and Germany. The under- 
lying idea is to set up standards of per- 
formance against which the industrialist 
can measure his individual performance, 
in the same way that distributive busi- 
ness organizations have arrived at aver- 
ages and standards. Available from 
Copenhagen Graduate Business School 
Press, Copenhagen, Julius Thomsens 
Plads 10. 





Racial Composition of the 
Population of Hawaii 


The Hawaiians, part-Hawaiians, and 
Caucasians in Hawaii, taken as a single 
group, increased much more rapidly than 
the Japanese inhabitants of the Terri- 
tory during the past decade, and now 
outnumber the latter element of the 
population, according to a preliminary 
report compiled from returns of the 
Sixteenth Decennial Census, released by 
the Bureau of the Census. 

The Hawaiians and part-Hawaiians in- 
creased 26.4 percent, from 50,860 in 1930 
to 64,310 in 1940; the Caucasians, 40.8 
percent, from 73,702 to 103,791; and the 
Japanese, 13.1 percent, from 139,631 to 
157,905. Thus the Hawaiians and part- 
Hawaiians increased twice as rapidly, 
and the Caucasians three times as 
rapidly, as the Japanese. The Filipino 
population of Hawaii, which numbered 
63,052 in 1930, declined 16.6 percent to 
52,569 in 1940. 

The total population, according to final 
figures, increased to 423,330 in 1940 from 
368,336 in 1930 and 255,912 in 1920. 





Reunion of Caribbean States 


The 3d Reunion of the Caribbean 
States is scheduled to take place at Port- 
au-Prince, Haiti, from April 14 to April 
22, 1941. Countries participating in this 
conference include: United States of 
America, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, 
El] Salvador, and Venezuela. 

The President of the Haitian Commit- 
tee in charge of this conference is Mr. 
Leon Laleau, former Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, who may be addressed for further 
information care of the Haitian Foreign 
Office, Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 
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Foreign Trade Opportunities 


Interested American firms and individuals may obtain the names, addresses, and full details regarding the purchase of American goods by foreign firms upon application to 
Bureau. The Bureau does not furnish credit ratings or assume responsibility as to the standing of foreign inquirers; the usual precaution should be taken in all cases. Informat 
as to the equipment of these firms for handling American goods, including bank references, capital, etc., will be included with the trade opportunity and may be obtained from th 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Bureau direct or through district offices for $1.00 each. 


Orders received by air mail will be answered by air mail if requested and an af 
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mail stamp enclosed. 
Refer- Refer. 
Commodities City and country ence Commodities City and country ence 
ee a — ee ? ae = — ——| an a 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS: OFFICE EQUIPMENT: : 
Ultramarine blue, artificial, in bags or barrels. | Alexandria, Egypt----- 623 Celluloid protector strips, bent, for use in filing | Johannesburg, South 
Order of 50 tons. cabinets. Order of 100,000. (Sample available.) Africa. 
IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTs: | || TEXTILEs: 
Tin washbowls, sizes ranging from 12 to 40 centi- Aguascalientes, Mexico-_| 619 |) Glazed cotton thread, black and white, 3 ply, | Alexandria, Egypt--___-. 
meters, good quality. Order of 500 pieces. | No. 40. 3,000grcss each, 200- and 400-yard spools. 
NAVAL STOREs: | | Woop: 
Rosin, 100 barrels__--_------ 5 ES RES aca Dublin, Ireland. 622 | Lignum-vitae logs, diameter without bark, 10, 12, | Comayaguela-Teguci- 
EE Ee ee a : } 622 | and 14 inches; length, 1 to 2 yards. Order of galpa, Honduras. 
approximately 5,000 tons. 











Agency opportunities.—Lists of such inquiries from foreign sources will be furnished at cost of typing, upon application to the Bureau. Agency opportunities comprise ing 
from resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, or indent agents, etc., who desire to represent American suppliers and who sell by means of samples or catalogs and are paid a 


mission or salary but who do not purchase merchandise for resale. Requests for estimates of the cost of lists of agency opportunities should state specifically and in detail both 


countries and commodities of interest. 





Swedish Plans For Telephone 
Development 


The Government has set aside 11,000,- 
000 crowns of the Telephone and Tele- 
graph Department’s renewal fund for 
work during 1941. The larger stations 
will have additional automatic equip- 
ment installed, which is estimated as fol- 
lows: 100,000 crowns for Stockholm, 
400,000 for Huddings, 200,000 for Malar- 
hojden, 250,000 for Angby, 200,000 for 
Orby, 200,000 for Gothenburg, 100,000 
for Hisingen, 200,000 for Molndal, 100,- 
000 for Savedalen, 200,000 for Halsing- 
borg, 150,000 for Harnosand, 400,000 for 
Karlstad, 200,000 for Karlskoga, 200,000 
for Kristinehamn, 50,000 for Skelleftea, 
and 600,000 for Vasteras. An amount of 
1,700,000 crowns will also be used for the 
preliminary work in connection with in- 
Stallation of automatic equipment in 
larger stations and 2,000,000 for smaller 
stations, 300,000 crowns for rebuilding of 
the long distance station in Malmo, 500,- 
000 for cables, 600,000 for changing of 
Stockholm-Gothenburg cable, 200,000 for 
rebuilding buildings and 1,500,000 for 
local construction work, according to the 
Swedish press. 





Hairnet Trade in Chefoo 


The hairnet industry in the Chefoo 
area of China reported manufacture and 
shipments of hairnets at low points at 
the end of 1940, the market dull, trade 
stagnant, and the outlook for future 
business unfavorable, according to lead- 
ing exporters. Hairnets exported from 
Chefoo during the first 11 months of 
1940 (the latest period for which sta- 
tistics were available at date of pre- 
paring the consular report) amounted to 
478,153 gross valued at 1,709,457 yuan, 
against 865,121 gross at 2,257,279 yuan in 
the year 1939; shipments direct to the 


United States accounted for 148,712 gross 
at 575,861 yuan in the 1940 period and 
for 261,248 at 794,666 yuan in 1939. The 
United Kingdom, Canada, and the Neth- 
erlands were other important outlets for 
shipments direct from Chefoo. Great 
Britain and 5 continental European 
countries (France, Netherlands, Belgium, 
Denmark, and Czechoslovakia) purchased 
nearly half a million gross of Chefoo 
hairnets in 1939, and new markets to 
replace the trade lost in Europe had not 
been found by the end of 1940, when 
American buying had also declined, 
partly owing to overstocking earlier in 
the year. 

Export returns showed 271,500 gross of 
hairnets (human hair) valued at 
$121,181, U. S. currency, shipped from 
Chefoo to the United States in 1940, 
compared with 264,287 gross at $134,177 
in 1939. 





Foreign Trade of Saint Pierre 
and Miquelon 


The trade of the Saint Pierre-Miquelon 
Archipelago declined slightly in value 
and considerably in volume during 1940 
compared with 1939. Imports were val- 
ued at 28,614,000 French francs (28,735,- 
000 in 1939) and exports at 16,475,000 
(18,010,000), while the volume of the 
former totaled 16,655 metric tons (40,462) 
and the latter 12,012 (30,784). 

The drop in imports was widely dis- 
tributed, with the heaviest loss in the 
quantity of fish landed by French ves- 
sels, owing to the war. With the ex- 
ception of a few seasonal farm and dairy 
products, it is necessary to import all 
requirements, which are normally pur- 
chased in Canada, United States, France, 
and United Kingdom. The smaller ar- 
rivals of fish were partly reflected in re- 
duced exports of dried fish, as fishing and 
fish drying represent the major industry 


of the islands. Ships’ stores, which 
constitute an important source of 
come, accounted for 72.9 percent (12,004,- 
000 francs) of total exports in 1940 : 
contrasted with 43.8 (7,890,000) in 1939; 7 | 
this increase was attributed to the :f 
number of schooners calling here and 
the longer stays of many of them. 
Since the collapse of France, the ig. 
lands have had to depend exclusively on 
the United States and Canada for their 
supplies. While geographic distribution 
has not been published on account of the 
war, American statistics show that ex- 
ports from the United States to Saint 
Pierre-Miquelon in 1940 were valued at 
$124,600 ($141,980 in 1939), while im. 
ports into United States from these ig- 
lands amounted to $57,920 ($94,340), 
Shipments to United States consist 
chiefly of fish and cod-liver oil, while 
purchases from United States cover @ 
variety of foodstuffs and manufactured 
goods, as well as coal. Purchases from 
United States have been aided by obtain= 
ing of credits based on French gold de. 
posits in this country. 
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Fourth Pan American Highway 
Congress 


The Mexican Government has invited 
the 21 American Governments, members 
of the Pan American Union, to send of- 
ficial delegates to the Fourth Pan Amef- 
ican Highway Congress and the Second 
Inter-American Travel Conference, | 
which are to be held concurrently in’ 
Mexico City from September 15 to 23, | 
1941. Members of associations and other 
organizations interested in the develop- 
ment of international highways and 
tourist travel have been invited to visit 
Mexico and attend the sessions of both 
the Highway Congress and the Travel 
Conference. 
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